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est conducted by Missouri Valley Farmer and Nebraska Farm 
} Journal were the two biggest Hatching Contests ever held in the world. The IRON- 


CLAD Incubator for two years in succession won in these Big Contests. The last con- 
test was won by Mrs. C. F. Merrick, Lockney, Texas, with her Ironclad Incubator. If you are going to buy an 
incubator this year, it will save you time and money to order an Ironclad first. We prove its merits—tell you how 

ey’re made and what they’re made of right at the start. Read Mrs. Merrick’s sworn and witnessed statement, 
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- a rae Ironclad Incubator Co., Racine, Wis. 
i "a ~ Oe ’ Gentlemen:—I will say that the [ @ ) Y E >. Fe. 
fn Ironclad Incubator is the best in- 1 
f _. 2 F cubator I ever used and I have 
¢ pee ‘ ; used 3 different makes. I set 154 : 
5 ’ sqpemthelncsbeterand neoenes 
’ : ‘ 49 chicks—all healthy and fine. 
i. Yours truly, Mrs. E. L. Anson, fou 8 7-G 27-9 | | EE 


ae. Si 1512 Morning St., Winfield, Kan. 
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You have nothing to risk when you buy an Ironclad 
Incubator. We will send you machines—let you use 
them 30 days— trge you to compare them with others 
in quality of material, hatching ability, workmanship 
and price. Some manufacturers don’t tell you how their 
incubators are made. We do. We want you to know. 
We are proud of the quality and if you don’t find them 
satisfactory send them back— we'll pay the freight 
charges and return your money. You are absolutely 
safe. We do as we advertise, and tell you exactly 
what to expect. 
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Are Made 
of thick California 
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"el dampness —won't dry 

y out with heat—warp 
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it today or order D. 





Box 13 


Ironclad Incubators are made of Genuine California 
Redwood; on top of the Redwood we place a lining of 
fire-proof asbestos. Outside covering is galvanized iron; 
inside is lined with insulated board. When an incuba- 
tor is constructed of material of this kind, it gives you 
the strongest and most durable incubator that can be 
made—a machine that will not warp or shrink or open 
up at the seams, as every joint is lapped over with our 
galvanized iron covering, giving you an incubator 





IRONCLADS are not covered with cheap thin metal 
How and painted, like some do, to cover up poor quality 
IRONCLADS of material. Ironclads are made to last, and they are 
shipped in the natural color—you can see exactly what you 
are getting. Don’t buy an incubator until you know what Sent FREE 
These walls are made | it is made of. Note these Ironclad specifications—making 
Redwood covered with Tronclads the highest quality machines ever sold at the price we quote. 
fire-proof Asbestos Genuine California Redwood, triple walls, asbestos lining, galvanized 
Boardand covered with iron covering. ‘Galvanized iron legs, large egg tray, extra deepchick 
Galvanized Iron. nursery—hot water top heat, copper tanks and boilers, Tycos, Ther- 
They won't absorb Mometer, glass in door. Complete instructions are sent with each 
ndvantagss and cai fay cxpisined moar ee cology Wee ft 
IRECT from this advertisement and SAVE TIME. 


RONCLAD INCUBATOR CO. 






that will last a lifetime. 
a Bi 7 £« . om i Ve lene 
All- Galvanized- Covered 
“heaply Constructed Machines 
~Reapt) onstructed 4ViACRIES 
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INDEX TO GUARANTEED ADVER- 
TISEMENTS 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertise- 
ment and every advertiser in Successful Farming. W 
will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
concern. Advertisements for tobacco, patent medl- 
cines, liquor or mining schemes or any other question- 
able advertising are not accepted under any condi- 
tions. Our readers are our friends and an advertise- 
ment in Successful Farming is an intreduction of the 
advertiser to the homes of our friends. 

We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest ad- 
vertiser into your home thru the pages of Successful 
Farming and guarantee his honesty any more than 
you would knowingly introduce a dishonest person to 
your bank and guarantce his note. We refuse many 
thousands of dollars worth of advertising each month 
because we are not willing to guarartee these adver- 
tisers or their propositions to our readers. Our guar 
antee covers the manufacturer’s promises whether you 
buy of the local dealer or direct from the manufac- 
turer. When you answer an advertisement refer to 
this guaraptee. Page 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


tiption Rates: $1.00 for four years: 50 cents for two y¥ 


From Friend to Friend 


ORGANIZATION AND COOPERA- 
TION 


Organization and cooperation have 
meant much to this country and to the 
world during the past two years. Here at 
home we have organized to raise money to 
do relief work, to produce food, to make 
things that were needed, and to guard 
against enemies of our country 
In the army they = every 
branch of the service. ey developed 
the personnel department. In this de- 
partment a careful study was made of the 
physical condition, the mental ability and | Pas 
the education or experience of each man. 
That resulted in giving to each man the 
job he was best fitted to do well. 
This same classification and selection is 
going on in business all the time. Mer- 
Continued on page 151 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


FS buying your tractor think not only of today but alsoof tomorrow. 
The value of your tractor tomorrow depends upon whether or not 


it is standard today. This is the day of standardization. 


The» La Crosse is the standard three plow tractor. It contains every 
feature which has made the La Crosse Happy Farmer Tractor so successful. 
It is the tractor which is up to date in every respect. 


The tractor situation today is much like the automobile situation a year ago. Jhe man wh? 
bought a standard automobile a year ago, can sell it today for more than he paid for it. To pur 
chase a standard La Crosse Tractor today is to purchase a tractor which is not only the most 
practical type of farm machine but which is in addition a good financial investment. 


12-24 Horsepower for $1250 


The La Crosse .Tractor at its minimum 
rating offers you 12-24 horsepower for $1250, or 
practically one drawbar horse power for every 
$100 invested. In the La Crosse Tractor you 
secure full three plow capacity under all ordinary 
conditions, with a guaranteed drawbar pull of 
2000 pounds. 

In buying a La Crosse Tractor you profit 
directly by the size and strength of the company. 
Our immense buying and manufacturing power 
make it possible for us to offer you maximum 
power for the minimum price at which a tractor 
can be built. 

The La Crosse is a real one-man tractor. You 
can run it, together with La Crosse Tractor 
Implements, single-handed. You can reach 


every working part of its engine from the driver’s 
seat. 

The La Crosse is the tractor which is self- 
guiding in the furrow and which turns in its 
tracks to right or left within a radius of nine 
feet. With its wide tread and perfect balance 
you can’t upset it. Ejther front wheel will 
clear an obstruction 23 inches in height, and its 
double brake differential makes it especially 
fitted for hillside work. 

The La Crosse Tractor is the perfect kerosene- 
burning tractor. It is exceptionally economical 
on fuel, holding the year’s lowest average fuel 
consumption, does not overheat and is in every 
way reliable. 
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La Crosse Tractor Implements ' 
< 
The right implements are important. With Drills. All of them can be handled by the use i 
your La Crosse Tractor, use La Crosse Tractor of a rope from the drivers seat on the tractor. t 
Plows, Disk Harrows and Power Lift Grain F 
t 
© > 

Write for Dealer’s Name : 

The La Crosse Tractor meansa Happy Farmer. Dealer. You cannot see him to soon if you 

It solves the worst of the labor problem, and hope to own a La Crosse Tractor this season, as 
makes farming easier, pleasanter and more the demand for the La Crosse Tractor is greater t 
profitable. than the supply. Write now. t 


Write us today for the name of your La Crosse 


La Crosse Tractor Company 


Department 922 


La Crosse, Wisconsin 


















12-24 HP. _. 

4 wheel ModelG 
i2zsSO. . 

3 wheel Model F 


‘A fa GosseTractor 
means aHappy Farmer’ 
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HE varied icultural 
interests of the United 
States have never been 
united in such a way as to 
give articulate expression to 
the sentiments of American Agri- 
culture, or to exert the influence 
that this most important industry 
of the country deserves. There 
has been an ever-increasing multi- 
i= plicity of farmers’ organizations, 
the majority of which were formed to correct some evil, to 
protect some particular —_— interest, or to promote a 
special line ay activity. Few, if any, such eee have 
failed to bring their members a measure of benefit in proportion 
to their efforts, but naturally the benefits are confined ly 
to the particular matters to which the organization devotes 
itself. 

What has been accomplished by farmers’ organizations work- 
ing separately is good evidence of what might be accomplished 
if they were so united that their combined strength could be 
exerted in the promotion of their common interests. 

In the March, 1917, issue Successful Farming pro the 
formation of a National Chamber of Agriculture wherein all 
existing farmers’ organizations could unite and with which 
future farmers’ organizations could ally themselves, the idea 
being that each could pursue its own course unhampered and at 
the same time the combined strength of all could be called into 
action promptly upon matters effecting their common interests. 
A flood of favorable comment followed the suggestion of such 
a powerful o ization to represent the great agricultural 
interests, but the fact that our country entered into the great 
war in April, 1917, made it seem unwise to pursue the matter 
further at that time. Our space and our time were needed for 
war work and the farmers were so busy helping to win the war 
that it was necessary for them to neglect their own interests 
to some extent. 

Now that the war is over, why should there not be formed a 
national organization in which the combined power of farmers’ 
organizations could be focused upon matters that are of common 
interest to all, or a considerable percentage of ial o i 
tions? Just as individual farmers have failed to get to- 

ther and present a solid front upon matters effecting 
their interests, so farmers’ organizations have failed to unit- 
edly stand together for or against measures of state or nation- 
wide importance effecting their common interests. 


A Lack of Concerted Action 


At present farm organizations lack cohesion. A group of 
farmers, or certain individual farmers scattered over the coun- 
try, become interested in marketing; they hold meetings, write 
a few letters to Congressmen, etc., to create sentiment for the 
—r matter in which they are interested; another group of 

armers become interested in the road question and they hold 
meetings, discuss the matter, resolutions, but do not con- 
nect up with the farmers who are interested in marketing. 
Other groups unite to promote interest in better livestock. 
better grain, dairy, etc., but they have no contact with each 
other or with the groups devoting their endeavors to marketin 
or road questions. In other words, each interest confines itse 
to its particular line but gets no cooperation from the others 
and for this reason has little influence in making itself felt in 
state legislatures or in National Co ; e individual 
organization accomplishes much good but fails to wield the 
wer that it might wield in state and national affairs if it com- 
ined its influence with other farm organizations in matters 
concerning their common interests. 

The business men of the country and the laboring men are 
each organized into powerful national organizations. The 
special and loca] lines of work undertaken by the member organ- 
izations are in no way hampered by the national organization, 
but each member organization is given a voice in national 
affairs in —- toitsstrength. The Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States is an efficient national organization uniting 
the many and varied interests of business men, and the Ameri- 
can & ed2cation o* Labor is an equally efficient national organi- 
zation in which is centered the combined power of the many 
labor organizations. Why should not the varied agricultural 
interests of the United States be combined in some form of a 
national organization? 

In the article referred to in our March, 1917, issue I 
outlined plans for the formation of a United States Chamber of 
Agriculture with a central office, a president, a vice-president, 
secretary, etc., together with a board of directors; that any 
agricultural organization, such as livestock breeders, dairymen, 

roads associations, corn clubs, poultrymen, orchardists, 









A NATIONAL CHAMBER 
OF AGRICULTURE 


By E. T. MEREDITH 


educational, or business purposes, could become members by 
paying some portion of their yearly revenue to the National 
Chamber, for instance, the one-third of one percent; that there 
be a national council, made up of delegates from each member 
association. The national council would meet a day in advance 
of the national convention, name a nominating committee to 
elect members to the board of directors—this committee to 
report back its recommendations and the National Council to 
elect such men ag it deems best as members of the board of 
directors. The country could be divided into districts, similar 
to the Federal Reserve districts, or the Farm loan districts, 
and one or two or three directors assigned to each district. In 
this way every section of the country would be represented and 
every body given a fair representation upon the board. 

The United States Chamber of Agriculture should hold an 
annual convention, one-half of the time that the convention 
would be in session being devoted to departmental meetings, 
where the several interests would meet by themselves and 
discuss their own matters. The other half of the time would 
be devoted to joint meetings in which anything of interest to 
agriculture in general would be discussed. 

By holding the convention as ted a concensus of 
opinior oi the agricultural interests of the United States ma 
be procured and on questions, such as marketing, in which all 
are interested, concerted action could be taken. Another ad- 
van is that while a certain man may be primarily interested 
in roads, he may also be intevested in marketing problems, 
dairying, livestock breeding, or any one or more of the many 
phases of agriculture. As it is now, such national conventions 
as are held by these varied interests are held at different dates 
and at widely separated points, so that one or two conventions 
a year is all that the average person can possibly attend. 


A Change in Conditions 


Since we first omni’ the idea of a strong national organi- 
zation to effectively represent the interests of farmers, events 
have considerably changed the situation. The war period with 
its price fixing and other regulations has emphasized forcibly 
the great need for a means whereby an accurate expression of 
the sentiments of farmers can be obtained and in which there 
is lodged ample power to cause the voice of agriculture to be 
recognized and heeded. That there will be just as great, if 
not greater need for united agricultural effort during the period 
of reconstruction as there has been in time of war is practically 
certain. Just as intricate problems are offered in the readjust- 
ment from war to peace conditions as were encountered in the 
transition from ce to war. Many of these problems directly 
or indirectly effect the men who till the soil and produce the 
necessities of life, and this great class of  ogney nog not only 
deserve a square deal but the welfare of the nation and to a 

t extent the welfare of the world depends upon their getting 
it. In order to do so, there must be some means whereby they 
can make known their needs and help in working out the great 
problems of reconstruction in such a way that all parties affected 
will receive a square deal. 


The Farm Bureaus 


In a way, the war has served to hasten farmers’ organizations. 
Previous to our country’s entrance into war there had been 
formed in scattering counties in many states what has been 
termed “farm bureaus.’’ As an aid in carrying out war meas- 
ures, the organization of farm Lureaus was pushed until at 
present there is a farm bureau in the vast majority of counties 
thruout the northern states, some states being completely 
organized with a bureau in every county. More recently the 
county farm bureaus have united into state organizations, or 
federations, in a number of states, and undoubtedly the next 
step will be the banding together of state organizations into a 
national organization. Such an organization would be a tre- 
mendous power ip agriculture and would afford a means where- 
by every farmer ¢ suld have equal voice with every other farmer 
in decidin; licies concerning matters affecting the farming 
industry. *there might be fear that the government would have 
too t an influence thru its county agents, but there need be 
no danger in that regard. So long as it is a movement of the 
farmers, as it has been in states that have organized, and the 
farmers have control, there is no danger of the one county agent 
in each county controlling the hundreds of farmers belonging 
to the farm bureau of that county. As a matter of fact, the 
uniting of farm bureaus may serve to correct a condition that 
has been given as an objection to county nt work by some 
who have been in close touch with it, viz., that it is too closely 
directed from Washington. If there 1s ground for such objec- 
tion it would be difficult for individual farm bureaus to correct 
the situation but the authorities in Washington could not 
ignore their combined voice. 





keepers, etc., as well as the organizations formed for social, 





It goes without debate that there [Continued on page 120] 
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THE ROAD TO MARKET 


truction in this 


FN e ef { late good road co 

‘ i overlooked that the first stretch of 
road t nee t n is the road ym the farm gate to the 
rket If the whole country were a network of hard sur- 
l is and ag t system of truck transports were estab- 
| the larmet! 10 produces the st iff to feed the nation might 
k in tl id with his load ten rods from his farm gate, 

fl lid not happen to live on one of those highways. 
He cannot get any larger load to the great state or national 
highway tl he can get past the first mudhole between his 
farm gate and that highway. A chain of highways is no stronger 


nd that is the link from the farm gate to 


the n rest hard surfaced road or to town. 


Ss \ » WO rom the outside in. The more sensible 
wW rk from the inside out, holding in mind the final 
connection of all the local improved roads into a great system. 


The first step is to put the dirt road bed into permanent condi- 
tion—properly graded and drained and bridged. The surfacing 
can then come when it will, and be of any kind selected, and 
this preparatory work will not have to be done again. The 
permanent part of a road is the road bed. The surfacing is never 
permanent no matter what material is used, therefore, do the 
first job right as a matter of economy. It is the first step toward 
good roads, 

No one need argue the benefits of the 365-day road. No one 
needs it so much as the farmer. But he needs it from his farm 
gate to the nearest market. He needs it to the school-house. 
Ile can afford to pay his just share of cost, and will do so without 
plaint if he is sure of getting a dollar's worth of road for a 


And he wants to have some say about its construction, 


aQounl 


least the method of payment, and the price. The technical 
construction he is willing to leave to competent engineers. 


OUR NEIGHBORS 


NEIGHBOR is an asset or a liability. 
h of us, for we are all neighbors to our neighbors. A 


This applies to 


en 

good hbor adds pleasure to living, and value to the property 

we call hom \ bad neighbor makes life miserable for all 

neighbors and decreases the sale value of the surrounding 

properti 

\ re therefore intensely interested in the families who live 

next to us—interested in their welfare, their moral qualities, 

their intellectual accomplishments. We want them to be such 

t t we and they can be neighborly, so our children and their 
‘ i } nt gle together 

| ir nD 1 is a renter it is to our interest to do everything 

if lp hn pecome in owner This may be accom- 

the federal farm loan bank, or the enactment of 

which will enable renters to get aceess to land held 

ilator in other words a law which will squeeze the 


water it of land values so renters can become home owners 
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COMMENT 


A renting neighbor is an uncertain one. 
tem which prevails too generally, our renting 
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With the abominable 





one-year lease sy 
neighbors are constantly changing, to the detriment 
whole community. 

There never can be the community spirit in a locality of rent- 
ers that there can be where all are home owners. The renter 
naturally takes less interest in the school, the church, thetown, 
the farm bureau, the farmers’ club, or anything else that makes 
country life worthwhile. And the tendency of owners is to let 
the renters assume that they are no part of the community life. 
This hurts the owners as much as it does the renters. It hurts 
the whole neighborhood. 

Remembering that we are neighbors to our neighbors, and 
that they think of us when they think of their neighbors, let us 
think more charitably, act more kindly, be more helpful te our 


neighbors. 


SELLING BLUE SKY 
HE country is being flooded with stocks of all sorts. Look 
out that you do not buy a gold brick or a piece of blue sky 
Invest your money in farming—the one thing you understand 
and let someone else promote the various industrial and mining 
schemes. There are solid and money-making stocks on sale 
but be sure you get these if you invest. 

The farmers are getting all worked up about owning every- 
thing from farms to factories and packing plants. The blue 
sky salesman is going to take advantage of this great desire to 
eliminate the middlemen and scll the farmers stock in packing 
plants, stores and anything else he desires. Look out. That’s 
all we have to say. Look out Play your own game and not 
the other fellow’s. 


EQUALIZING THE MARKETS 
E would never think of condemning the process of refrig- 
eration which makes possible the shipment and storage 
of perishable foods but we do feel justified in condemning any 
tendency on the part of the owners of cold storage cars or storage 
plants to use refrigeration facilities to gain undue profits unto 
themselves by gouging the consumers or the producers. While 
we allow corporations to pump the water for cities they are 
held in check by public service commissions backed by laws, so 
that they may not unjustly extort water charges from the people 
who are at their mercy. 

Cold storage is a good equalizer of prices. Eggs, butter, fruit, 
meats and other foods can be taken care of in the flush season 
and kept for distribution during the slack season, so the con- 
sumers may have an extended period in which to enjoy these 
foods. But the producers should share in the benefits of cold 
storage. In fact they do to a large extent. We do not have the 
five cents a dozen eggs any more, and the terrible waste of 
fruits that used to prevail. But we do see country eggs sell 
at 15 to 20 cents and retdil at 40 to 60 cents afew months later 

True, the producers are largely at fault in the handling of 
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their products which causes great loss to the buyers, but there 
is no excuse for an egg king monopolizing the egg market be- 
cause he has cold storage facilities which give him a speculative 
profit beyond reason. Even if the farmers owned these cold 
storage plants and could become speculators at the expense of 
the consumers, that would not lessen the need for regulation 
which would prevent that sort of thing. 

Every middleman, whether he be city dealer or farm organiza- 
tion, is entitled to a reasonable profit and no more on the neces- 
sities of life. Refrigeration should be used as a regulator of 
supply and of prices, and not as a means of monopoly to enhance 
prices beyond reason. 

Either these and terminal warehouses should be licensed and 
regulated by law or owned by the whole people who are at the 
mercy of those who control them. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


DORE ROOSEVELT had the courage of his con- 
_™ victions. He was not afraid. He unreservedly, unhesitat- 
ingly and unflinchingly backed his beliefs with his power. 

He lived his life openly in the sight of all men. He made it 
expedient for politicians to advocate the cause of progress and 
reform. 

He helped to develop a feeling of responsibility for the 
Government in the minds of the average individual citizen. 
He inspired the young men of the land with a desire to do their 
part as healthy, virile, clean, red-blooded Americans. 

The men who have most bitterly disputed with him as to 
methods or for leadership join with his closest friends in paying 
ungrudging tribute to his intellect, his courage, his sincerity, 
his manhood, his Americanism. 

In spirit. the great mass of the common people stand with 
bowed heads and aching hearts and tear-dimmed eyes around his 
last resting place in that little country cemetery near Oyster 
Bay, paying silent tribute to their friend and champion. 

In death, Theodore Roosevelt, the mighty hunter, the fight- 
ing politician, the strenuous president, the fearless critic, is 
overshadowed by Theodore Roosevelt, the man and the 
citizen. 

Future generations will place him high among the great 
men of the nation and of the world, but the people of today 
share with his family in an intimate personal loss which the 
future will also share, but will not wholly understand. The 
effects of his life will live on in future generations, but intimate 
fellowship with his personality is for this generation alone. 


LOSSES FROM PLANT ENEMIES 


T is conservatively estimated that the total loss caused by 
imported pests to our forests, orchards and farm crops is 
$500,000,000 annually,” says the Massachusetts Forestry 
Association bulletin 121. We have allowed the Hessian fly, 
which causes annual losses to the wheat growers of $50,000,000; 
the cod.ing moth, costing the fruit growers a loss of $16,000,000; 
the San Jose scale, another fruit pest costing us $10,000,000 a 
year and many diseases of like destructive nature to be im- 
ported, and we have spent millions of dollars in combating them. 
It seems the wise thing to do to prevent their coming here, just 
as we try to prevent the criminal class of people from coming. 
It is up to Congress to see that we conserve our finances at 
home in every way possible, and the saving of millions of dollars 
that are lost thru plant pests and diseases is no small item. 
We can propagate all the plants in this country, if they can grow 
here at all, so there is no excuse for importing anything but the 
seed stock. 


CHANGING THE CLOCK 


Wwe: asked our readers to state their views on the question of 
moving the clock an hour ahead in summer. They have 
overwhelmingly denounced the plan as unfair to their interests. 
After their experiences last season with the innovation they 
want no more of it. 

The lifting of the morning dew is not regulated by the clock. 
This fact alone is enough to condemn the plan of moving the 
clock ahead. This fact makes the new time unfair to the farm- 
ers who must hire day labor during haying and harvest, for the 
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lifting of the dew really regulates the amount of work done. 
This day labor wants to work by the new time, which is a handi- 
cap to the farmers. 

The same results can be accomplished by concerted action of 
manufacturing and commercial interests starting the day’s work 
an hour earlier during the summer, leaving the clocks alone. 
This is fair to all. The farmers have always begun their work 
hours earlier than city people. They did not seek legislation to 
make city workers conform to their early rising. 

What business has any class to seek thru legislation a change 
in the clock that would injure another class? It is not even 
necessary, for city workers can begin at seven instead of at 
eight, and quit at four instead of at five without changing the 
clock. It is as easily adopted as a set time to put on a spring 
hat, or to lay aside the old straw hat in the fall. 

Let it be done as a common custom and the clocks will not 
have to be changed or trains all stopped an hour. Everybody 
will have the correct standard time. There will be no deception 
in it. 

If the farmers will continue to give their views we will see that 
Congress hears them when this matter comes up again. 


GOVERNMENT SALARIES 


E loss of millions of men will naturally affect the world’s 

labor supply for a long time. Women have taken the 

places of men to the satisfaction of everybody during the war, 
and they may choose to continue doing so. 

Supply and demand affect wages and salaries. The cost of 
living is also a factor. As problematical as which was first, the 
egg or the hen, is the question of which is responsible for the 
high cost of living, the high wages or the high priced goods. 

It is evident that the government service cannot long be 
attractive to men who are capable scientists or trained experts 
at salaries fixed years ago. A few will make the sacrifice for a 
short time just te get a standing, or a broader experience, but 
even a genius must eat and pay house rent—and possibly sup- 
port a family. 

One by one our young men try government service as 
scientists, county agricultural agents, college instructors, de- 
partment of agriculture workers at ridiculously low salaries, 
only to quit and accept some other position where there is a 
living salary. Commercial enterprises often have better talent 
than the government—only because government pay is not 
sufficient. 

There are often too many government clerks doing half work. 
Put the same money into fewer and better salaried and make 
them earn it. Eliminate the loafers. Pay well the workers. 
The taxpayers will not then complain. Government employes 
then will stick. 


CONTRACT PRICES 


HEN conditions arise that manufacturers or business 

houses or builders can not rely upon the stability of 
prices connected with their affairs, business is panicky, un- 
stable, and more or less halting. Business men deplore such 
conditions, because they never know whether they will make 
or lose. 

Farmers live under these uncertain conditions all the time, 
for no one contracts in advance for what they produce— 
unless it be for sugar beets and certain canning crops. A little 
touch of the same uncertainty may make business men give a 
thought to the farmer who seeks a little insurance on his crops 
in the form of a minimum price. 

Before the clothing is made, the manufacturer contracts 
with the dealers for the materials that go into clothing, and 
before he begins making suits his salesmen are out placing orders 
so that he need not make more than the public will buy. The 
same is true of most manufactured goods. The same is true 
with surplus money—yours and mine—the banks have on 
deposit. They know in advance what the profit in interest 
will be. But the farmer, who is both a producer and manu- 
facturer, must go on year after year and never know what his 
raw materials, his implements or labor will cost him, or know 
what his products will sell for if he gets thru a season without 
losing all by weather or disease. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


By LYNN HAINES 


S° far there has beet. a hundred signs outside to one of real 
congressional interest in after-the-war problems. The 
national solons, however, are beginning to A os notice of the 
wublic mind. What to do with the railroads is disturbing the 
foadeat most of all just at present. 

The proposal made by Mr. McAdoo, as head of the Railroad 
Administration, that the government control and operation of 
the railroads shall continue until 1924, has been incorporated 
in a bill introduced by Chairman Sims of the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. This proposition is, of 
course, meeting with intense opposition from the reactionary 
leaders in both parties, and the plan to have the railroads re- 
turned to private control under certain enlarged provisions of 
governmental supervision has been strengthened by the state- 
ment in its favor submitted to the Senate Committee om Inter- 
state Commerce on behalf of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. One member of this Commission, Woodley, dissented. 
The railroad heads have gotten together here and have decided 
to advocate a unified management under private ownership. 

As an outcome of the Federal Trade Commission’s exhaustive 
investigation of the packing industry, a bill introduced by 
Senator Kenyon, of lowa, proposes federal control of the packers 
on the lLeense, including control of the railroad connections of 
the packing plants. Public hearings on this bill have begun 
before the committee to which the bill was rc ferred. 

Another important measure introduced by Senator Kenyon 
provides for an i.vestigation of the facts looking to legislation 
that will improve social and industrial conditions in this coun- 
try. ‘This bill has been referred to the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor, which has given a hearing to a number of 
men and women representing labor organizations, and others 
representing the employers. 


The World War for Food 


HE war for world democracy has been won on the field of 
battle. But the World’s great struggle for food and the 
repair of war’s waste is just begun. 
In answer to President’s Wilson’s cabled appeal from Paris 
asking Congress to send $100,000,000 to help feed the stricken 
already the great forces of production are 
lining up 


The United States Railroad Administration thru J. L. 
Edwards, director of agricultural section, regional directors and 
their assistants everywhere are distributing posters from the 
National War Garden Commission of Washington in boosting 
“Victory Gardening”’ by the railroad employees soas to increase 
the food supply. Banks and Chambers of Commerce are tuking 
an active part in this educational publicity. So are many organ- 
IZALIONS 

Che National War Garden Commission announces that it is 


nations of Europe, 


prepared to conduct an even more intensive campaign than last 
vear. “The need for food is greater,” it says, “and it is hoped 
there will be more Victory Gardens than there were War Gar- 


Enemy Hunger with his grim attendants, Pestilence and 
Panic, must be overcome and driven from the earth. Ameri- 
cans, get into the furrows of freedom and plant Victory Gardens. 
l-very garden will help to keep some poor man, woman or child 
in luurope from starving.” Write to the National War Garden 
Commission in Washington and send a two cent stamp for post- 


on a free garden book. 
Constructive Community Memorials 
} HAV] just seen the nar lvance copy of a bulletin about to be 
1 by the Interior Department's Bureau of Education 
‘ ll have direct effect up n two important pu lic purposes 
rare nto beo ‘upying the minds of all patriotic citizens. 


Chis bulletin contains a big and practical suggestion as to 


how any community may create a most satisfactory memorial 
to soldiers of the great war, and at the same time assist in the 
success of the « ming final Libert y Loan, which is necessary to 


finance the cost of that war. The idea originated with Dr. 
Henry E. Jackson of the Bureau of Education, who has been 
devoting a great-deal of his time to the organization and develop- 
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ment of the community center plan. Dr. Jackson found that 
in many places people were planning to erect granite or marble 
monuments to the war heroes, and he conceived that it would 
be a far more fitting memorial for any such community to devote 
its available funds to the construction of a suitable hall, or 
meeting place, in which the idea for which the war was fought, 
namely, democracy, could have its fullest realization in the lives 
of the citizens. In such a chamber the people of the community 
could assemble from time to time to discuss matters of common 
interest, and to formulate plans for its betterment. 

During a recent lecture tour thru Iowa for the purpose of ex- 
plaining the community center idea, Dr. Jackson tested the 
popularity of the idea upon a large number of towns and cities. 
As a result of this testing he found that in every instance the 
people were enthusiastically favorable to it, and already a 
number of these places are enraged in carrying out the plan. 

As a means of raising the funds necessary for the construction 
of such a community meeting place, Dr. Jack#on's bulletin pro- 
poses that purchasers of the next Liberty Loan shall be encour- 
aged to contribute the bonds so purchased to this local -war 
memorial. This suggestion has been placed before the National 
Liberty Loan Commission, and has been endorsed by them, 
notwithstanding that previous suggestions to use Liberty bonds 
for public purposes have becn objected to on the ground that it 
might depreciate the price of the bonds. An exception has been 
made in the favor of this object. A limited first edition of this 
bulletin will be ready soon, and can be obtained by request from 
the Secretary of the Interior. 


Wages and Prices 


AGES will go down only to the extent that prices of com- 

modities do.” Such is the answer of M. B. Hammond 
Labor Adviser of the Food Administration, to the proposal o 
the big employers that labor must now expect to return to pre- 
war standards. Mr. Hammond made the above statement in 
his address to the convention of Examiners of the U. 8. Employ- 
ment Service recently in session at Washington. 

At this same convention Felix Frankfurter, chairman of the 
War Labor Policies Board, said that in training men and women 
for employment service ‘‘we are now doing what we should have 
done many years ago.”” He told the examiners that they must 
not consider themselves as “‘job brokers” but as “‘the focal point 
of the whole industrial problem, the very heart of which is 


employment.” 
New Farm Service Ready 


URING the coming season of farm production the whole 
world looks to this country for help. The Food Adminis- 
tration says so and calls on the American farmers and gardeners 
to go the limit. On the other hand the National Board of Farm 
Organizations estimates a three million shortage in farm labor. 
It is to meet this situation that the Department of Labor has 
just created a new division of the Resieyvanes Service to be 
es n as the Farm Division Service, of which M. A. Coyken- 
dall of Nebraska is the chief. Mr. Coykendall says that this 
division has now completed plans to meet this extraordinary 
situation. In cooperation with the Department of Agriculture 
the Farm Service will recruit farm laborers and will distribute 
harvesters and other farm machinery. Especial attention will 
be given to the western wheat belt. 


Making Seed Grain Loans 


ALREA DY a large number of applications have been re- 
ceived by the Federal land banks for seed grain loans for 
spring wheat planting in the drouth-stricken areas, under the 
rule issued jointly by the Treasury Department and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in its November first bulletin. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announces that 10,640 applications for seed 
grain loans for fall planting were approved. This calls fora total 
of $3,396,160. This left about half of the President’s special 
fund for seed grain loans to be loaned for spring wheat, on the 
basis of $5 an acre, with 100 acres as a maximum. 
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PROFIT IN A POULTRY CLUB 


A Community Organization Puts Pleasure and Profits In Poultry 


By C. A. GOSS 





in mind when the Urbandale 

Short Course Club was organ- 
ized. Two of these dealt directly with 
the marketing of pouliry and poultry 
produce; the third they realized would 
indirectly affect the sale of the product 
of their henneries and in the end would 
be an asset which would greatly in- 
crease the financial returns from their 
flocks. 

But first let us see how the club was 
formed and what it is. Urbandale is a cornbelt community 
composed of farmers and a few “near farmers,” namely subur- 
banites with large gardens, small orchards and medium sized 
flocks of poultry. For a number of years these people have 
had annual demonstrations in pruning, spraying and other 
garden and orchard practices. t year they held a poultry 
show and short course in connection. That first year to guard 
against financial loss the leaders in the movement sold tickets 
in advance, but the initial day was such a success,that future 
events are easily financed by voluntary subscription and the 
day is to be lengthened into a three day session of social, 
educational and business development. 

The first motive which led to the conception and perfecting 
of the organization was that a certain time might be set aside 
for the sale of breeding stock and that the benefits of united 
effort in advertising their wares might be realized. The 
Urbandale farmers realized that there was a receptive market 
for all they could produce in the nearby city and surrounding 
country towns. The new plan was to set aside a seasonable 
day preferably in November, when their birds could be shown 
to prospective buyers and with small —— of advertising, 
a market could be brought to their own doors. 

Another result which these farmers and poultrymen hoped 
to realize was a better market for their eggs thru cooperation. 
Up until the time the plan was started fresh eggs and storage 
eggs sold to the consumer at practically the same price. This 
was not right to the producer who fed high priced feed to induce 
winter laying. Thru united effort they felt they could demand 
a better price for fresh eggs locally or in large quantities they 
could ship to other markets. 

The third main outcome was the copenaing of ideas and 
improvement of methods which are leading to better poultry 
qullays and consequently more and better poultry and poultry 
products to sell. The poultrymen went with attentive ears 
and receptive minds; they listened to the mapione of the 
agricultural college experts and other practical breeders and 
they went home and put the things they learned in practice. 
Urbandale has seen the money to be had in poultry and has 
raised good flocks for several years—that’s why they started 
the poultry club—but now they have even wider views and 
have before them the possibility of becoming known far and 
wide as a poultry center. One breeder has already installed a 
lar; phen tame = | incubator and is selling baby chicks over a 
wide area; another is planning on installing a 6400 egg machine 
and expects a ready market for al’ he can produce. 


Individuals Find Value In Organization 


Among those who have been benefited from the short course 
club are Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Williamson who are producing 
breeding stock and on the average farm scale and are 
finding it profitable indeed. ‘‘Producing eggs is like dairying,” 
says Mrs. Williamson, ‘‘you can’t know too much about it. 
The reason the average farmers don’t make more from their 
poultry . *ecause they don’t give the same opportunities to 
their Leas that are given to the other livestock on the place. 
The returns which the hens do produce are often in spite of 
the farmer rather than thru any help from him. If any other 
branch of the farm received as lictle attention and intelligent 
study as do the poultry they would be a flat failure. No matter 
how much one knows about poultry and how successful he has 
been, he cannot help but =e his methods by careful study 
of the methods of others. t’s why the pou n in this 
community are doing better since the short course club started.” 

The ola aap practice ee they preach. They are 
raising try on a very practical basis ind oe welt money 
at it. Litho thay contslonaliay abate 0, feet. binds 06 Lnsal nak 
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state shows, yet their main object is egg production. In De- 
cember $70 worth of eggs were sold from a flock of one hundred 
pullets and January gives promise of equally as good returns. 

Chicks are hacehed from the middle of March to the first 
of April to supply the laying pullets for the next winter. Too 
early hatched chicks get thru the molt and commence laying 
early in the fall or even in late summer. By the time winter 
sets in and the best prices are at hand these very early pullets 
sto laying and fail to get started again before spring. A dead 

ullet is the best kind of a pullet in such cases. On the other 

and late hatching does not give time for the birds to mature 
and get started to laying before cold weather sets in, and such 
birds will return nothing for their keep until spring. The 
Williamsons hatch their winter layers the first of April; of 
course, with the heavy breeds a longer time would ae] to 
be allowed for the birds to reach maturity. 

The first feed which the newly hatched youngsters receive is 
rolled oats, sour milk and commercial milk mash. The sour 
milk seems to beaready preventivefor almost all chick ailments. 
Later bran and scratch grain is fed. The little fellows are 
given free range and fed so they will be as nearly mature and 
as large as possible when laying begins. ‘“Mature hens lay ma- 
ture eggs; undersized pullets lay small eggs and never reach 
their fullest capacity as egg producers,” says Mrs. Williamson. 


Heaviest Work Made Possible In Winter 


The poultry year is figured from the first of November. At 
this time the pullets are starting to lay, and indications of good 
birds for the breeding pens are being watched for. During 
November and December the Hogan test is applied to the 
pullets to determine the birds which have the physical char- 
acteristics of good layers. The trap nest is then used on the 
best of the pullets to get further proof of their ability. Those 
which show width between the pelvic bones and capacity as 
indicated by the Hogan test and then lay a good number of 
eggs as shown by the trap nest test, are selected for the breeding 
pens. By this method of testing the work comes in November 
and December when the other farm work is becoming light. 

After the laying pullets and hens are selected they are mated 
with only the best of males, namely those which have the breed 
characteristics and which are the offspring of high producing 
hens. Cockerels are mated with mature hens allowing fifteen 
or sixteen females to each male; cocks are mated with pullets 
allowing eight or ten females to one male. Only eggs from the 
home flocks are used for hatching either baby chicks to be kept 
on the place or for sale purposes. 

“In feeding laying hens just as much care and study is 
necessary as in feeding cows for milk,” is the Williamson 
theory. ‘There is just as much need for a balanced ration and 
just as much chance to waste expensive feed uselessly, For 
instance many farm flocks are fed whole grain. The hens can’t 
consume enough coarse feed alone to produce numbers of eggs 
and if they do all their energy is required to get it in shape to 
digest. Ground feed is necessary for first classegg production.” 

he winter scratch feed is composed of one-third oats and 
one third cracked corn fed twice daily. A dry mash is kept 
before the hens at all times composed of bran and oatmeal 
flour or light shorts, ground alfalfa and twenty-five percent of 
beef scraps. At noon a hot mash varied as much as possible 
from day to day is given. When obtainable, gluten and wheat 
are included in the ration but these have been omitted with 
fairly good results the past year. Cabbage or mangel-wurzels 
are: used as green feed up to January and then are replaced by 
sprouted oats. 

Like milk a large part of the constituents of eggs are water. 
‘To make eggs the hens mush have a liberal supply of water 
at all times. Twice per day is not sufficient and such treatment 
is soon evident in small egg yield. 

The Williamsons are only one family of the many in Urban- 
dale who areenthusiastic over theshort course and poultry club. 
They are confident that there is to be a big opportunity for 
poultry as a very profitable sideline in the near future. On 
account of the high feed prices many reduced the size of their 
flocks and others went out of business during the war. But 
now that feed is again becoming available and indications are 
that prices for poultry products will be for sometime, 
the poultry business is taking on a new light especially where 
it serves as a farm sideline. 










F we total up the election returns upon 
] the constitutional amendments es- 
tablishing the initiative and refer- 
endum we shall find they have been 
adopted by an average majority of more 
than two to one in the twenty-one states 
which now have them. So memajoritiesgo 
as hich as six to one. Even conservative 
Massachusetts approved by an over- 
whelming majority at the November 
election last year, an amendment to 
their state constitution submitted bya 
constitutional convention which pro- 
vided for the initiative and enim. 
These tremendous majorities prove 
beyond question that the American vot- 
ers want more political power. But any 
man who reads our history will discover 
that the American voter has always been 
protesting against what we now call 
“invisible government,” and seeking 
some reform to cure the evil. In the 
early part of the nineteenth century the 
people began to require that all con- 
stitutional amendments be submitted to 
the voters. Later they began putting 


PUTTING THE PEOPLE IN POWER 


How Democracy May be Restored Without Revolution 


By JUDSON KING (Article IT.) 












states, in which it was possible to submit 
measures by petition. The total number 
actually submitted and voted upon was 
350, or an average of less than 5 in each 
election. In many elections, as in Ohio 
last year, no questions were submitted. 
In only four elect ions out of the 72 can 
it be said by even the most severe 
opponents of the system that too many 
questions have been submitted. But 
even here the people surprised the wise 
ones by handling the ballot with an ease 
and intelligence truly astonishi to 
those who think the people have Little 
intelligence. 

The fact is that. the mere presence of 
this power in the hands of the people 
compeis legislators to keep their ears 
closer to the ground and further away 
from corporation law offices. Sometimes 
legislatures get obstinate and defy the 
people. It is then that the number of 
questions increase, which shows vitality 
on the part of the citizens. 

To intelligently discuss the kind of 
legislation on which the people of the 





























restrictions in the constitutions upon 
legislative action. They turned from one 
political party to another and formed 
new parties. Then came the Australian 
ballot. Later came the direct primary 
and demands for publicity of campaign 
funds and restrictions thereon. ‘These 
reforms helped considerably, but not 
enough. The people saw they must get 
real power in their own hands and they 
turned to direct legislation. Results 
where it has been tried prove its worth. 

Let it be emphatically stated that the 
demand for the initiative and referendum 


**You can fool some of the people ail 
of the time, and all of the people some 
of the time, bat you can’t fool all of the 
people all of the time.”" The immortal 
Lincoln mast have had in mind the need 
of the initiative, referendum ated recall 
which pats democracy in the hands of 
the people, so if tricked by their legis- 
latares they can enact or kill such 
laws, or discharge sach officials as they 
wish. The time has come to establish 
the democracy at home which we have 
fought for in Europe. 





various states have demanded to be 
heard would require a book. I am going 
to write that book one of these da 

when I can stop fighting long enough. 
But in a word this is what it will show. 
Judged by the number of petitions sub- 
mitted the American people are inter- 
ested more in the reform of government 
than any other question. When they 
get the I. and R. they start in to clean up 
the representative system. They want 
better prin laws, corrupt practices 
acts, home rule for ciLies and counties, 
the recall, the short ballot, the single 



























did not come from the political leaders 

or professors of political science. It 

came from the farmers and working men. It was quickly 
supported, however, by men of all classes of a p ive turn 
of mind who believe in the right and capacity of the people to 
rule. 

The reactionaries, especially the corporation lawyers and 
politicians, at once raised a great outcry that the initiative and 
referendum would ‘destroy representative government and 
sweep away the foundations of our nation.” They said law 
making was a matter for expert minds and that the people were 
too ignorant to vote intelligently directly upon laws. They 
prophesied that the ballot would be flooded with all kinds of 
crazy, socialistic schemes which the ignorant people would 
adopt and prosperity would be destroyed. They asserted that 
the people were not interested in lawmaking and would vote in 
small numbers upon proposals submitted to them with the re- 
sult that laws would be enacted by the minority. In the next 
breath they said that the constitutions of states contained cer- 
tain guarantees of individual liberty which protected the rights 
of certain minorities and that the majority had no rt right to 
have asay upon these questions. With one breath they shouted 

tyranny of the majority” and “tyranny of the minority.” 

These arguments, based on the assumption that the people 
were both fools and knaves, are now a joke in states which have 
used the initiative and referendum. They are, however, faith- 
fully repeated in those states where the initiative and referen- 
dum is an issue and we may expect to hear them to the end. 
They have been advanced at every state in the progress of 
democracy from ancient times to this date. And boiled down 
they simply mean: “You people are too ignorant to rule, let 
us do It. 

At a time when we had little experience with the initiative 
and referendum these arguments had great efiect with many 


honest but careful people. Now, however, we have the cold 
facts of election returns upon which to base an opinion. I have 
already told the story of two laws which were placed on the 
ballot by petition of the people, namely, the referendum on the 
Public Port of Seattle and the Rural Credits law of Oregon. 


Let us now take a birdseye view of the actual use of the state- 
wide initiative and referendum since its introduction in the 
3 and see what we can learn as to the lawmaking 


United Stat 
The reader will recall from the table 


Cry tv ol the people. 


presented in the article last month that the first state to adopt 
the I. and R. was South Dakota, in the year 1898; that since 
then twenty other states have adopted it up to and including 
the election of 1915. 

From 1900 to 1916 there were 72 state-wide elections in 21 


chambered legislature, and so on. Next 
come moral issues with prohibition and 
local option in the lead; then economic and r probiems, 
taxation, rural credits, child labor laws, protection of women in 
industry, good roads, and such like. Many laws ang the 
educational system are submitted. The vital problems of any 
state at a given time are reflected in the ballot and the people 
are delighted to get at things. ; 

Next, let us do the people adopt everything proposed and 
vote like sheep? The returns show that out of the 350 statute 
laws and constitutional amendments submitted 133 have been 
adopted and 217 rejected. If anything, the people are too con- 
servative. Any level headed man can make his own deductions 
from these Experience proves that the will follow 
neither the ulira-radical or the ultra-reactionary b 


Will the Voters Take an Interest 

The election returns absolutely refute the claim that the 
people are too*busy to take an interest in lawmaking. In 
ordinary elections rarely more than eighty percent of the regis- 
tered voters vote for governor or even president. Out of ten 
voters there will always be one who is sick or unavoidably kept 
from the polls and one or two who are indifferent. But nobody 
proposes to abolish representative government and return to 
monarchy on that account. 

In former times when legislatures have submitted constitu- 
tional amendments an average of about one-half the voters who 
went to the polls have voted on these questions, but no one 
proposes to abolish the right of the people to vote on amend- 
ments for this reason. 

However, we find that when the initiative and referendum is 
introduced in a state, the average number of those voting on 
measures jumps from 50 percent up to 75 or 80 percent of the 
total vote. This is because the initiative forces the submission 
of live questions which the political machines, under the old 
system, would have kept off the ballot. The presidential elec- 
tion of 1916 was an exciting one. Fourteen states made use of 
the I. and R. and a total of 62 measures were submitted by peti- 
tion. The official returns show that an average of nine voters out 
of ten in all these states voted on the most vital measures, over seven 
out of ten voted on the more unimportant measures and over eight 
voters out of ten voled on every question submitted. 

Stop and think that over and add to it the fact that an aver- 
age of every seven and a half voters out of ten have actually 

ynitted in the United States thru 


voted upon every question submit } 
the initiative and referendum, The people are interested when 


they know they can get something done. From investigations I 
have made I venture to say that a larger [Continued on page 102. 
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When the news came of the proposed extension of time in Government con- 
trol of therailroads, Successful Farming sent a telegram to the Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads asking how such action would affect farmers. Following 
is his answer.— Editors. 

HE question of government control of railroads has so 

many different phases and affects so many different 

interests that it is difficult and possibly unwise to speak 
separately of the ible effects on any one » Bron of our citizen- 
ship. However, there are some questions involved which apply 
particularly to farmers and which I may mention briefly. 

Two of the most conspicuous benefits from unified Govern- 
ment operation have been the control of routing and the dis- 
tribution of equipment. Thru the former, congestions on lines 
of railroads have been avoided, and by use of our seaports in a 
co-ordinated way the immense volume of grain and food for 
overseas has been freely moved from farm to vessel without 
blocking one port while another stood inactive. The free move- 
ment of grain to seaboard has relieved the primary markets 
and they in turn have been kept filled to capacity by the move- 
ment from farms, without regard to the particular line of rail- 
road on which the grain was produced. Without such control 
vessels would have been delayed in securing cargo, and con- 
gestions at interior elevators would have resul inevitably 
tying up equipment and finally paralyzing all movement from 

e producing territory. 

The distribution of cars without regard to individual railroad 
ownership in place of the former method of some roads holding 
their equipment for prospective needs, while the shippers on 


others were suffering from immediate shortages of cars, unques- 
tionably resulted in a much more efficient car supply. The 
ovember, 


handling of 135,000 more cars of grain from July to 
1918, than for the same months 
in 1917 testifies to the efficacy 
of these two factors. All of us 
can easily remember the very 
unfortunate transportation 
conditions existing in the falls 
of 1916 and 1917. Following 
an exhaustive investigation 
into the situation in the fall of 
1916, Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner McChord made 
8 report in which he stated 
that “in consequence mills 
have shut down, prices have 
advanced, perishable articles 
of great value have been de- 
stroyed, and hundreds of car- 
loads of fruit products have 
been delayed in reaching their 
natural markets.” A signifi- 
cant contrast was presented 
the crop moving season just 
past, when there was no car 
shortage and no dislocation of 
farming or other industries of 
the nation. This resulted from 
the improved transportation 
conditions under Government 
control. 

Perhaps the success of uni- 
fied car control was more pro- 
nounced in connection with the 
supply of refrigerator cars. 
[tisa conspicuous fact that with 
no increase in this character of 
equipment the larger crops of 
California deciduous _ fruits, 
Colorado fruits, New York 
State apples, Georgia peaches, 
Florida fruits and vegetables, 
potatoes from various regions 
and numerous other farm prod- 
ucts, have been handled in 
refrigerator equipment with 
practically no complaint as to car shortages, whereas the suffer- 
ing from this cause has often been acute in former years under 
the much less elastic method of individual control. 

Enforcement of uniform demurrage rules also aided materially 
in increasing the available equipment, because by this means 
consignees of box car oe in the east were prevented from 
oy as warehouses the amen = which was so badly 
needed for moving n from the producing territory. 

While I give the figures only for the grain movement, special 
efforts have also been made by railroads under Government 


control, to secure movement for livestock, cotton, and other 
farm In order to relieve t conditions i 
; er sve drough in some 


special rates were put into effect, 









GOV’T. CONTROL OF RAILROADS 


How Proposed Extension of Railroad Management Will Affect Farmers 


By W. G. McADOO 


with very beneficial results. Under unified control of the rail. 
roads, if a shortage of food should exist at any time in any sec- 
tion of the country, the same methods utilized to transport food 
supplies promptly to the Atlantic seaboara for shipment tc 
Europe, can again be employed. By continuing in peace time 
the special thru freight trains to carry meats, cereals, etc., as 
has been the practice during the last year of the war, we can 
— pace adequately with the supply of ships at the seaboard 

. he necessity for moving freight and passengers in order to 
win the war interfered with a t many other reforms which 
would be possible under unified control. There is no doubt that 
the continuance of such control will give many opportunities 
for uniformity in practices, service, rates and fares, which will 
result in equalizing conditions thruout the country so that no 
district nor class of persons can secure advantages to the 
detriment of others not so able to force these concessions. In 
my judgment there is no doubt that business in the country 
generally would be benefited by a unified and coordinated 
transportation system in place of the irregular and uncertain 
results of the operation of the railroads as entirely independent 
and separate lines. 

I am not suggesting, however, permanent Government con 
trol or Government ownership. ere it possible to continue 
the present control during the twenty-one months period fixed 
by law and to keep this vital question out of the heat and passion 
of partisan politics, and secure adequate remedial legislation 
finally settling the railroad problem within that time, 1 would 
favor keeping the roads under Government control for the 
twenty-one months period. It does not seem possible to keep 
this matter out of politics in the face of a Presidential election 
It is to keep the railroads out of politics that I have suggested 

the extension of Federal con 
trol for five years—and also t 
allow time for the settlement 
of the railroad question by the 
Congress, by giving a fair test 
under peace conditions, of 
Government operation of the 
carriers. Should an effort b« 
made to operate the roads for 
the twenty-one months period 
under present conditions and 
under existing legislation while 
a partisan political discussior 
of the railroad problem was ix 
rogress, there is no question 
ut that the roads would func 
tion less efficiently and that 
the morale of railroad officials 
and employees would be low 
ered. The effect on the entire 
nation including the farming 
communities, would beyonc 
question, be extremely hurtful 
America has become such : 
homogeneous nation that i 
one part is injured, the whole 
suffers. The railroads are the 
arteries of the country, and i 
they cease functioning, or d: 
not function efficiently, the 
health of the whole bod; 
politic will be injured and th« 
prosperity of all the people 
ss the farmers, wil! 
imperiled. 

The next few years will be 
of vital importance to the wel 
fare of America iculturall: 
and industrially. The Unite 
States is a producing natior 
and in order to maintain pros 
perity on our farms and in o1 
mines and factories, it is neces 
sary to export much of th 
stuff which we produce. To secure this desired result, it is essen 
tial that the railroad system of America be synchronized an: 
co-ordinated effective with the Government merchant ships w« 
are now building and which, under the present law, the Govern 
ment is to control for five years. This is anoth.r reason why 
the period of Federal control over the railroads should be 
extended for five years. With five years control of railroads 
and five years control of a great merchant fleet, the Government 
can operate them in unison with each other and secure for the 
American farmer and manufacturer foreign markets for they 

=! products, ap will gre a just rewards for their 
and secure stable prosperity for country. 

These is gravedanger thasif theformer (Continued on page 10 











Servia—Where the War Started 


By JAS. T. NICHOLS 
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Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic eleven times and made 
one trip around the world. He has rambled thru more than twenty 
Tendo and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience. 











T was a Servian lad who 
started the war. The fire 
was all ready to start and 

he lit the match. Whether he 
was hired to do this by German 
secret. service agents as is now 
reported, or not, May never 
be known absolutely, as he died 
some months ago. Neverthe- 
less this deed has aroused the 
world’s interest in a country that was but little known before 
it happened. This being the case we decided to go to Servia 
this month. 

This country is not quite as large as the state of Indiana. 
The population is about twice as large as Indiana and the cli- 
mate is much the sameasin that state. The northern boundary 
of Servia is the Danube river, Bulgaria is on the east, Greece on 
the south, while Albania, Montenegro and Austria are on the 
west. She has been shut away from any seaport all the years 
and most of the time surrounded by enemies, the greatest of 
these being Austria on the west and Turkey on the east. 

In natural resources Servia is one of the riches: countries in 
Europe, being productive of soil, good climate, well watered and 
having large mineral wealth. The Morava river runs across 
the great plain in middle Servia and is to the country much the 
same as the Nile is to Egypt. Corn is cultivated everywhere 
in this country and is perhaps the greatest crop, altho wheat is 
also very largely raised. While various fruits are widely grown 
the plum orchards are most numerous. Grapes are also grown 
extensively. Gold, silver, copper, iron and coal are found in 
many parts of the country. It is interesting to know that a 
Belgian company has perhaps the largest anthracite coal mine 
in Servia. Also there are three and a half million acres of forests 
in this small country. 

The Servians are a race of peasant farmers, eighty percent of 
the people being tillers of the soil. Most of the farms, however, 
are very small. The average farm would likely be about twenty 
acres or a little less. Servia leads the world in owners 
according to population. Nine-tenths of the farmers own their 
farms. ‘This is largely due to laws and old customs. The law 
allows & man a minimum farm of five acres with a team of oxen 
and farming implements and no one can take it from him for 
debt no matter how just may be hisclaim. Another law requires 
everyone to contribute a certain quantity of corn or wheat each 
year to a municipal stitution to be lent in time of need or for 
seed to anyone at a very moderate rate of interest. 

Another old custom among the Servians is for the entire 
community to go and help any man who may be unfortunate, 
harvest his grain. This is made a ms 
and singing and laughing can be Rane l 
day long in the fields, and in the eveni 
they have certain religious ceremonies whi 
end in a feast with music and dancing. 
These no doubt are great events for the 
young men and maidens. It is a custom 
among the girls for those who are open for 
engagement to wear a red feather in the 
hair. Of late years the farmers have an 
organization that is not unlike the many 
rranges in this country. Thru this they get 
_ prices for what they have to buy and 
better markets for what they have to sell. 

The Servians have some queer customs 
in regard to death and funerals. Almost every Servian prepares 

ards with which to make his own coffin and keeps them in a 

y place ready for use when he dies. Old women save up 
money and sew it in their dresses, to be used to pay their funeral 

cpenses. If a farmer is able to afford it he generally keeps a 

rrel or keg of whiskey in his cellar, to be drunk at his funeral. 

When the body of a dead person is in the house no one eats 

nything and the floors are not swept. After the funeral the 
oms are swept and the broom thrown away. Fora day after 

e dies a little bread and a glass of wine are kept in the room 

th the dead body. They believe the soul tarries a little while 

nd might want to eat and drink. They also believe the soul 
lingers on earth forty days after death, visiting old familiar 
places but on the fortieth day ascends to heaven. 

On the day of a funeral an animal, likely a sheep but never 
a goat, is killed at the grave in the presence of one holding a 
wax candle. Thisanimal is then roasted and these attending the 
funeral have a feast, the guests each bringing something to eat 
with the roast. Women never sing or wear flowers or jewels 
during the first year of mourning. 








European civilization owes 
much to the Servians. For 
hundreds of years these ple 
have fought to save Europe 
from invasion. They have 
been the bulwark of christen- 
dom -against the unspeakable 
Turk and his religion. The 
bitter trials and hardships of the Servians have made them 
brave, heroic and self-sacrificing. This is especially true of the 
women as the following incident, one of many will show. 

After all the hardships of the Balkan War, when disease and 
suffering were everywhere; when the land had been left unculti- 
vated and hunger stalked across the country and the women 
in both town and country had toiled unceasingly; after all 
these days of misery, when Austria was mentioned to a peasant 
woman she declared that she was ready for fresh sacrifices. 


Being reminded of what it would mean to have war again she | 


said, “What matters the leaves and twigs that fall, provided 
the tree remains standing.” 

There has been a very bitter feeling in Servia against the 
Austrians since 1908. In that year Austria had trampled under 
foot her sacred treaties and by brute force annexed nia and 
Herzegovina, Servia’s neighbors, and had threatened the very 
existence of Servia herself. In the streets of Belgrade, their 
capital city, on that occasion there was a vast demonstration 
held almost in silence and every Servian pledged to do or die at 
his country’s call, They well knew that a conflict was comiog. 
In that war they had done a noble part but when it came to the 
settlement Austria practically refused to allow Servia an 
Adriatic port and other advantages she had justly earned. 

From that day until the present war broke out, Austria 
backed and assisted by German secret agents, tried to stir up 
Albina and B against Servia. ‘Turkey too was only 
waiting a chance to der this country. But worst of alland 
— Baedad a = the —_——s to ee Seeks 

in- way scheme which was to go thru e. 

Now the time had arrived when something must be done to 


the 
war with Servia. came the fateful day, July 29, 1914. 
On that day the Crown Prince of Austria and his wife were 
assassinated at Serajevo by a Servian youth. 

Not a thing was openly for twenty-four days. Atonce 
on the assassination of the Crown Prince of Austria, the Kaiser 
called in his war financiers and other great men of his 
coterie. He asked if all were ready for war. The army and 
navy men said they were ready instantly. 

financiers said they could be ready in 
two weeks and they were told to get ready. 
While this was being done the Kaiser with 
Austrian war lords worked out a plan by 
which the act of this individual Servian 
could be laid upon the nation and be made 
an excuse for war. So on the twenty- 
fourth day after the assassination came 
the ultimatum from Austria to Servia. 

The little country was allowed forty- 
eight hours to concede to the unheard-of 
demands. Diplomats tried to get Austria 
to extend the time but she refused to do so. 
Sir Edward Gray of England led in an 
effort to bring about arbitration after Austria declared war, and 
he all but succeeded for Austria and Servia both agreed to sub- 
mit their differences to arbitration and Russia to it. 
But here Germany butted in and declared she would not arbi- 
trate anything and thus the war went on involving one nation 
after another until practically the whole world was involved. 

When the declaration of war came to Servia, their old king 
was in bad health and at a sanitarium. He had appointed his 
son to the regency. But at the word of war, old king Peter left 
the watering place and started for the front. With in hand 
he came to the troops and addressed the men saying, “Soldiers, 
your old king has come to die with you; if there be any who are 
afraid, let them turn back.” It is easy to imagine the result. 
Not one turned back and they utterly routed the enemy and 
swept all before them. But the story of these awful years can 
only be mentioned. The year 1914 was a year of victory for the 
Servians. But later on came the tremendous reverses, the awful 
ty phus fever and the heroic retreat over the mountains. This 
retreat is one of the saddest and yet one of the most heroic 
of history. Finally France was able to (Continued on page 71. 
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UITE a few of you fellows who read this article it won’t 
Q touch at all. But another quite-a-few it will. It can’t 
help but do it. There are too many of you for it-to fail 

te make a hit—of at least one sort. 

There are several reasons why it may not touch you—you 
may have no farm; you may have no boys; you may not have 
enough of a farm, according to your notion, to keep them on 
it; you may be farming your land yourself, as yet. But if you 
have gone thru, are in, or look forward to, time and circum- 
stances involving lads and lands of your own it may be that if 
you will read on you may get an inkling as to where you made, 
are making, or face the danger of making a serious mistake. 





LADS, LANDS, AND TWENTY-ONE 


An Old Story With a New Ending 


By LUDWIG TAYLOR 


the age of “majority.” It is commonly considered that a boy 
becomes his own man only at that particular age. Of course I 
know that there is such a thing in law, but rigidly applied in the 
matter of father and sons on the farm, onl as it is generally 
applied, it is nothing short of pernicious in its effects. 

3etween father and son, at least, there should never enter the 
consideration of age. This applies in every walk of life, but in 
the walk behind the plow the truth falls in its greatest force. 
And right here you fellows I’m talking to make the mistake, if 
one is made. 

The qualities of a boy crop out long before he is twenty-one. 
The majority of them plan homes of their own long before that 


: | take it for granted, of course, that you would like to see time. If those who are by inclination at all fit to farming 
your boys stay on the farm. Don’t think for a second that I have had aid in developing the proper quality, the planned 
, voice “stay-on-the-farm” in that tremolo effect that oozes home will be based on farm life. if not, the bright lights gain 
sentiment and sobs, merely for the sake of effect. If | wantedto one. 
pull sob stuff, as the metropolitan papers say, I could work on Let us suppose that Son has made it to twenty-one on the old 
“‘stay-on-the-poor-farm’’ and make tears where there isn’t home farm. He may have had one of several experiences on the 
a sigh now. I’m talking of the matter of where a father wants way. 
his bee to stay on the farm for the reason that he wants the He may have had not a dollar of his own to spend. 
boys to grow into and stay better men, and the farm to grow He may have had occasional spending money. 
into and stay a better farm. He may have had the present of a or two of livestock for 
: Most of you will agree that the “‘stay-on-the-farm” movement _ his very own. ; 
has the “back-to-the-land” movement beaten in any form in He may have had the present of livestock with a string at 
which the latter can dished up. tached to it which made the case 
P We're all agreed on that. Oh, yes! one of ‘‘Son’s colt; Dad’s hoss.’’ 
, those “back-to-the-land” cranks To get a right view of the matter 
. don’t know what they’re talking we must keep in mind that there are 
about. They over emphasize this usually several Sons in the average 
: feature and wholly ignore that one. farm family. When the average 
4 They don’t consider all of the first Son makes twenty-one he may 
4 elements of the problem. They do one of several things. 
fail to consider the basie element at He may leave home. ‘In nine 
, all. They— cases Out of ten, I'll venture to say 
" Hold, friend! Remember the that means that he heads toward 
4 little colored brother’s words: “ the cities. In that case he is gen- 
E them things what you called me, ay out of the “stay-on-the- 
P you is!’”” You may be guilty above them. Youhavetheadvan- farm” class, much as we hate to lose him, and so out of the pres- 
tage of those who cry “Back to the land!”’. You are already on ent question. 
. the land. But when it comes to staying on it—as a family, He may stay and work for a wage. Who can see a boy of the 


father and son, you haven’t shown that you have the ability 
to keep the son there. He gets away from you. Finally, one 
day Old Man Time comes along and claps a hand on your 
shoulder and reminds you of a certain milestone in your life 
having come—and you have to give the old farm or the tilling 
of it over to some one who isn’t your son. Your son is in town, 
rearing a generation which will some day ery “Back to the 
land!’ while they lack the means, the ability, the stamina— 
everything but the desire. 

Getting down to b ass tacks— You are Jt. Don’t blame the 
beys. You are J!, undoubtedly. When I say you, let’s con- 
sider you as being a composite of vour class, and your case an 
average one. You couldn’t be o.- of the sort who hasn’t any 
more sense than to drive and berate and beat your boys from 
long before dawn until long after dark, until they have either 
died or decamped between sun and sun. And you couldn’t 
be one of the wishy-washy, whimwhamish sort who allow brier- 
patehes to beat in the edges until there is no tillable field left, or 
let pernicious habits grow in on the boys in the same way. 
We'll say, tho, that you might be of the class that has reason- 
able sense, a reasonable sort of boys, and a reasonable sort and 
amount of land. 

You come along in years. So do the boys. While this is 
g ing on you do one of two things, and on what you do hinges 


average agricultural regions making even a reasonably adequate 
start for a home on monthly wages? 

He may stay for the crop from a certain number of acres. 
Large acreage or small, there is no incentive here for any boy 
to put his best into the soil. If the acreage is small, there is as 
little hope for him as where a wage is paid. If the acreage is large 
the probabilities are that the boy is using a moral bludgeon on 
his father perhaps in retaliation for what hardships have been 
heaped upor ‘1m in past years. 

if we wer .’'t yo with average cases we might consider 
the lad who has money given him—given him straight out, ay 
the one whose father loans him money to start on. The mere 
mention is all that these two lads will get here—on the far 
side of twenty-one. 

On this side—. The trouble is, I believe, that we put too 
miuch stress on that twenty-first mile-stone business where 
the average farm boy is concerned. To me it appears that too 
much stress is laid on legal right—too much advantage taken of 
the boy by reason of it. I may be a visionary, but I often like 
to imagine what changes would be brought about in farm life if 
for a period of say two or three years before he reaches his 
majority, every normal boy who wants to stay with farming 
should = given the home farm in hand and made to farm 
it on a rental basis. I should like to sce the whole equipment 
























































- the future of yourself and the farm as well, but especially that turned over to him, and hear, “Go to it, son, and show us what 

- of the boys. . you can do. I'll be right here to suggest or help supervise, if 
On the one hand, you may have looked every circumstance you say so, but all I want out of it is the usual (or agreed) 

Ss squarely in the face and decently given your boys credit for be- _ rental.” 4 

7 ing individuals, quite the same as you yourself are, and helped No doubt you've seen something of the sort tried out—in . 

d them expand into self-reliant men who are not afraid to offer a peckish sort of way. Ihave. It won't work by itself, especi- 

i suggestions as to how the farm should be run, or even to insist ally if the matter is allowed to go too long. Once you and the 

8, on vetoing certain plans of yours. They'll knowit’smantoman boys have become set in certain ways, it will come hard to do 

. when they meet you. this thing without generating quite a bit of friction. But, the 

d On the other hand, you may have dodged certain obligations matter dealt with from the time when the first boy graduates 

of fatherhood by constituting yourself the only one on the into following at dad’s heels, that sort of a cooperative rental 

- place whose ideas or opinions are worth anything. In that case scheme will furnish no problems except such as can be easily 

"I the boys will hold the same view of you that men always hold solved. 

ry of the big B Boss. They'll stay, under pressure, as long as they Right at this juncture I can hear the average father cut loose 

od must; no longer. The farm will lose them. with a roar. The average father has a mortgage to fight. If 

L ‘As long as they must.’’—Here we touch on ““Twenty-One”— you don’t believe that, look up the census [Continued on page 64 





EGS and feet are to horses what 
wheels are to an automobile. 
Both are vitelly necessary to 

traction. While the total elimination 
of either would nullify the use of a 
horse, yet he can work with defective 
limbs or feet, but his work will not 
be as thoro or as good as when both 
are perfectly sound. 

Buying horses is a business which 
requires a complete knowledge of the 
defects and unsoundnesses prevailing 
among horses. Trained eyes can 
detect imperfections at the first 
glance, but to ordinary farmer or 
layman, it is a difficult proposition. 
The season for the farmer to buy 
horses for his spring work will scon 
be at hand, and while it is not neces- 
sary that he be a “David Harum,”’ yet it ‘takes a thief to catch 
a thief;’’ and the farmer who knows a horse is safer buying his 
stock on the big markets of the country, or from traders about 
the house. 

“T dread the coming of spring,” one farmer told me a short 
time ago. 

“W vy, Con’t you like to work?” I asked. 

“No; . don’t mind plowing, dragging, harrowing, or any 
other farm work, but buying horses is the hardest part of the 
spring rush. I sell off my horses in the fall, when I am finished. 
I keep a few, but not enough to carry me thru the spring and 
summer; so I have to come into the market and buy horses, 
unless I can get them around the house. It is a hard proposi- 
tion, especially when I am looking for a bar- 
gain. 

‘Dealers in some instances are fair, but 
one must keep his eyes wide ogee They 
will tell you if anything is wrong, but in some 
cases they seek to minimize the defects, or 
use vague terms which puzzle me. Unless 
I examine every horse carefully, 1 am liable 
to buy something not worth the money..”’ 

For several years I have been in close 
touch with the horse market, having the job 
of writing the trade each day, so I volunteered 
to accompany the farmer, and explain the 
terms which he didn’t understand. 

The first sign that appeared at the auction 
was serviceably sound, and unsound but ser- 
viceable. These terms governed the sale of 
two horses; but they are so closely related, 
that I thought it would be well to define the 
two at once. These terms, as it is obvious, 
mean that the horse is not perfectly sound. 
He may have some defects, but they do not 
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SIGNS FOR THE HORSE BUYER 


Some Things to Look For in Horse Buying 








detected any defects. “Don’t get too close to the horse, for 
this minimizes his faults, and many times you are unable to see 
them. Stand a few yards away, and scrutinize the animal very 
closely. Then have him walk and trot. Watch the acticn 
very carefully, and take particular pains to notice the horse 
when he starts. Often a spavin can be detected in this manner, 
especially the ‘occult’ spavins, which occur deep in the recesses 
of the articulation, and are productive of lameness, but are not 
easily seen or felt. Another method of detecting a spavin 
which is not very 
plain, is the peculiar 
rounding of the foot 
which wears in a 
shape usually lower 
on the outer wall and 
often shorter than 
the toe. Once this 
is seen, it is not easily 
forgotten. Ordinari- 
ly, spavin will 
bother a horse when 
he starts, but some- 
times when the ani- 
mal is warmed up, it 
is not so noticeable. 
And for the same 
reason, when a horse 
is to be examined, he 
should be started out 
cold—that is, after 
resting. 

Splint “Examine the legs in 
order. Start at the sole of the hoof, and see 
that it will stand shoeing, and that the walls 
of the hoof are not cracked and are of good 
color. Pass the bands over the top of the 
hoof in search of ring bones, should there be 
the least suspicion. Feel the ankle for what 
is known as ‘cocked ankle.’ Press the ‘Adam’s 
Apple’ so as to produce a cough. After hav- 
ing the horse walked or trotted, start him on 
a dead run for a short distance—sufficiently 
long to sound out his wind thoroly. Another 
way of detecting the heaves is to watch the 
flank of the horse. If it moves singly, the 
horse is O. K.; but if there is a double lift to 
the flank, the horse has the heaves.” 

Spavins, — bones, heaves, and other 
ailments hurt the value of a horse. Recently 
I asked Harry McNair of the biggest horse 
commission firm at the Chicago market, what 
the financial loss would be on a horse with a 
spavin or rin nes. 

“Well,” said Mr. McNair, “the decrease 
in price would depend on the value of the 














interfere with his usefulness. Unless the 
exact nature of the trouble is explained, the 1. 
buyer should inquire and examine the horse, 
as a defect which appears harmless at this time, 1 « y interfere 
greatly with the work of the horse at some future . ‘me. 

Sold to wind and work. This means that the animal is guar- 
anteed to have good wind, and that he will work in good shape. 

Sound except. There is something wrong with this horse. If 
the seller does not explain the trouble, it behooves the buyer 
to examine the horse and ascertain the “‘strings’’ attached to 
the sale—that is, the trouble which causes the animal to be sold 
on these condiuons. 

Other terms deal with the horse being broken to work, con- 
dition of his wind, and 
other defects. However, 
these terms are quite 
plain, ‘n that they usually 
designate the exact con- 
dition of the animal. 

Accompanying this 
article are illustrations 
which will show the most 
_ nt trouble with 

orses hoofs and legs. A 
careful study of these il- 
lustrations, which are ex- 
ceptional, will enable the 
farmer to understand and 
detect any of the common 
unsoundnesses of horses’ 
legs and feet. 

“Examine the horse 
carefully,” said a farmer 
when I asked him how he 








1 Bogspavin 2 


Bonespavia 2, Curb 


horse. Take one of our big commercial 
drafters, worth in the neighborhood of $250. 
A spavin or ring bone, were it very bad, would cause a decrease 
in value upward of $100. Ordinarily, about $50 is knocked off 
the price. On the common hee-~ *he knock off would not be 
so much, because they do not b, .ng very big prices.”’ 

John Truman, of Illinois, one of the pioneer and best known 
horsemen of the country told me that spavins would result in 
a heavy decrease on a purebred stallion, and it is doubtful if 
he would buy such an animal. 

With this in mind, I will briefiv describe some of the most 
prevalent ailments of horses’ legs, together with the illustrations, 
to show exactly how these 
defects look on a horse. 
In order to get the illus- 
trations, it was necessary 
to look at hundreds of 
horses—in fact, the pic- 
tures are exceptional, and 
horses so badly afflicted, 
are rather hard to find. 
But nevertheless, they 
bring to mind what the 
defects are, and by read- 
ing the descriptions, one 
can easily detect them. 

Ring bone. This is an 
enlargement of some one 
or more of ey small anal 
constituting the princi 
framework of the 
or ankle. It is due to a 
throwing out of the 











Cocked Ankle 
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shamm bones, after a bruise, strain or concus- 
sion, and may occur on either the front or hind 
legs. It is said to be hereditary, and often is 
unnoticeable after the animal warms up to its 
work. It often causes severe lameness, es- 
pecially when located so as to interfere with the 
work of the tendons. Colts with unbalanced 
hoofs—that is, shape of hoof which throws 
over, may contract this defect. One of 
the curative measures is to shoe the horse so as 
to keep the foot _— ae “ is sometimes 
good, as is point firing, followed by a rest. 
Cocked Ankle. ‘This is a condition of enlarge- 
ment of the ankle, often produced by hard usage 
and consequentl inflam imation and ghort- 
ening of the tendons. It is also a partial dis- 
location of the fetlock joint, and sometimes 
called knuckling. This is not always regarded 
as an unsoun i 
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rather than the hind legs of heavy horses, in 
which the trouble is most common. Lameness 
is not the only trouble caused by sidebones. 
They sometimes result in shortening the ex- 
pansion of the heel, and cut down the length 
of the stride. Cold water bandages, firing and 
blistering may do some good, but generally 
do not help. They are caused by improper 
shoeing, calks which are too high, bruises, 
sprains, blows or other injuries. 

These are about the most prevalent ailments 
of horse legs and feet, which can be discerned 
iby the ordinary layman. It ig well to know of 
them, and how to pick out horses which are 
thus afflicted. Not only is it important with 
work horses, bul with breeding stock as well. 
Some of these defects are said to be hereditary. 
Some breeders claim they are not, but that 








but it poaciqpoats to 
stumbling and to fracture the F gree 
Improper ocing,, hard tor on hills, and 


and blistering may help, as 
will shortening the toe of 
the hoof and elevating the 
heel. It is a fault that 
hurts the financial value of 
the horse to a considerable 


v. 


extent. 

Bone Spavin. This is a 
bony growth on the hock, 'r 
due to an injury, which Ho S$ 
interferes with the work of i> 4 
the joint of the hock. Most ion } ‘— 
spavins may be seen, but in Iz 
some are deep and are i” io 
Ssounsite ing th fooling se 1x ~ 

e 

the limb. meness. pro- 3 iz 
duced spavin is not so | ! 
noticeable when the animal f =z / 


is warm, but after he cools, 
and when pulling hard or 
uphill, it is plainly evident. 

It more often occurs on the { 
inner side of the hock, but ‘ 
may be seen on the outer 
side. It may be caused by 
jumping, ping, trotting 
sliding, slipping, and nu- 
merous Other causes. It is 
i as one of the 


arte 
an sind 


Bog Spavin. This is a 
gmooth, round, well-defined lump, which, when pressed, dis- 
8; but reappears on the outside, just behind the hock. 
BR. :tering and the use of ban will often affect a cure of 
wha: horsemen are apt to call “a little full at the hocks,”’ when 
referring toa bog spavis.. It is caused by the weakening of the 
= Sale holds : “ jomé water. Sa 
ughpin. 2” is an ailment similar to spavin, 
being found in *. hollow, in back vi the hock. It 1s a dis- 
tentict of the ..-v tendor sheath, s. ci fills with the joint water. 
It is eas ly seen, for _+ fille in the hovow. = 4 w ac*t. dt pushes 
to the other side when pressed. it is not an uuasoundness, but 
it looks bad. _ 
Curb. This is usually caused by stipping. hard pulling, es- 
pecially for young horses, jumping or ing. It is usually 
ound on the posterior bender of hock, a ee inches below 
the hock. Itisa sprain of a tendon, which hardens and pre- 
vents the free working of the hocks. When in the first stage, 
cold applications are sometimes beneficial. After this, blister- 
ing, firing and friction with ointments, sometimes bring success. 
It is not such a detriment on horses which do not work with 


Splint. This is a hard, bony formation, usually found on the 
cannon bone, a little below the knee. I+ often appears on young 
horses, but may disappear with age. It is detrimental to horses 
which do fast work, more so than when horses are used in a 
task not calling for speed. Asa treatment, blistering and firing 


are looked upon as some 
ve yh 


which are prac- 
iced with good results. 
Sidebones. These are 
formations on the foot 
of the horse caused b 
the i or casi. 


cation of — 


Tendons Tied In 


Showing the correct and incorrect set of legs and hoofs 


A. Correct slope of pastern;_B, In t pastern; C. 
heel; D. Inoorrect eles of bool and hect 


they predispose the animal, so that it is sus- 
— 

n addition to the actual photographs show- 
ing the ailments of horses’ 
feet and legs, I have sketch- 

the correct position of 
horses’ feet—that is. the 
correct way of standing. 
Other sketches show the 
correct slope of the pastern. 
size of the heel, correct and 
Incorrect action of horses 
when ry and what 

a 


q 


the step of a horse should 
represent, 

A horse, like a soldier, 
‘Dp should stand squarely on 
2 Ts} J hie feat, co thet de inn 
ls were ig from the 
ir point of shoulder, it 
t.. would halve the foot. The 

\z same is true of the rear | 


only that the line would 
run parallel with the can- 
non bone, resching the 
poe just back of the 


forse should represent a 

half circle. In doing this 
we get the longest stride 
with some snap to the 
action of the feet, not only 
improving the horse’s ac- 
tion, but sty‘e. Some horses 
start out right, but chop off 
their stride, making the 
steps stubby and oblique. 
While thie is not a fault, it 
is objectionable because the 
horse is not one hundred percent efficient in his stride. 

The movement of the leg should be straight forward, not a 
half circle, throwing the feet out or in. When the horse throws 
his feet out it is called winging; and when he moves inward, it 
is called paddling. This, too, is a joss of effort. é 

Figures one, two, and three are examples of perfect action 
and faults. Four. five and six, deal wiin the correct and in- 
correct set of the legs and hoofs. 

if the :.oof is of proper size and shape, the shock roduced 
oy pounding on hard roads is absorbed and equally distri- 
buted. If the noof is narrow, with a heel that is close to the 
ground and does not expand as much as it should, something 
is bound to happen in the long run. Sidebones and other 
ailments are direct results of this. Again, if the hoof is of proper 
width and depth, the weight is not put entirely on the tendons, 
neither is the hoof liable to become bruised, or thrush set in. 
igure A shows the correct slop of the pastern, which has to do 
with the distribution of the shocks produced in working. The 
pastern should be at an angle of forty-five de Figure B 

shows an incorrect pastern. In Figures C and D we have the 
correct, and incorrect size of the hoof and heel. 

A healthy hoof is black in color and fine grained; poor hoofs 
are light and rough grained. The size of the hoof should be 
in keeping with the size and weight of the horse. 

Studying the information contained herein, as well as the 
illustrations, will enable the farmer to pick out the prevailing 
efects of horses feet 


and legs. It is to his 
advantage and it is 
easily learned. — 
a D By recognizing the 
common defects when 
they first becin to de- 
velop, he may often ap- 
ply treatment in time 
to correct the trouble, 


nets a or at least prevent fur- 
. a ther injury to the horse. 


7 The correct step of a 
} 
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By H. F. GRINSTEAD 


OOD hog-tight fences, dividing the 
land into convenient fields and pas- 
tures, will easily add $10 per acre to 

the value of any farm that is worth operation. 
there is more work and expense in 
getting a good fence put up, the best posts 
should be procured and more time spent in 
setting them than if the ordinary barbed 
wire is to be used. Woven wire exerts several times the strain 
is that from a three-strand wire fence, and therefore the corner 
posts must be of a good size and well braced. Posts cut in 
winter or early spring and allowed to season are the best to use 


since 


when they can be had 

I have tried fencing with posts a rod apart, but this is too far 
for a tight fence: twelve feet is better. Set the corner or end 
osts first then drivé the others in line by stretching a wire 
| one corner post to another. The wire must be tight, and 
in driving do not let the post quite touch the wire, as it will 
force it out of line in driving. ‘The work of “zo:*:ag ready” is 
the most important item in this kind of fence, since a quarter 
of a mile can be stretched and 
stapled by two men in half a day 
after everything is in place. 

Set your corner posts at least 
be three feet in the ground, and brace 
to overcome the direct tension of 
ASS the wire as well as the tendency to 
= al pullup. Eight or ten feet from the 
corner or end post set the stay post 
against which the corner post is 
to be braced. Cut a big square 
notch in this post a foot from the ground to receive the brace, 
the other end of this brace fitting into a similar notch four feet 
from the ground in the corner post Now this will throw. a 
large part of the strain on this stay post, and in order to make 
this more effective, and overcome the tendency to pull upward 
on the corner post, strand of smooth No. 10 wire is 
yut around both posts from near the top of the stay post to the 
Sotieen of the corner post, and tightened by twisting the two 
This wire is almost at right 
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Anchor and brace, A-end 
post, B-brace 


a double 


1 ‘ ’ 
1 @& SUICK. 


strands Log ther wi 
angles to the brace, and when tight makes the entire set rigid; 
the brace and both posts being held as one, 


There is yet another way to brace a corner post, and one of 
the best where timber is scarce. It is really better than a stay 
post, but has the disadvantage of being in the way at the corner, 
and is somewhat unsightly. For back fences, where there is 
to be no passing around the corner, it is to be commended for 
his is simply an anchor placed straight in line 
with the fence if for an end post, and for corner posts at an 
ungle of forty-five degrees with each line of fence. A pit two 
feet deep, a foot wide and about four feet long, is dug five or 
six feet from the post to be braced. A log or chunk about three 
feet long is buried in this after having four strands of No. 9 or 
10 wire tied in the middle of it and around the top of the post. 
When this log or ‘‘dead man’’ as it is called, is buried and well 
tamped, tighten this wire by twisting in a stick so that the post 
will lean backward slightly. When the wire fencing is stretched 
the post will give enough to bring it back straight. To one who 
has never anchored a post in this manner there will be the fear 
that it will pull up; but if put in two feet, with the wall of the 
pit perpendicular or caved under a little on the side next the 
post, a little trench dug at an angle for the wire running out 
and all well tamped with earth or small stonés, it will be solid 
as the ground itself. This kind of brace holds the wire, and 
also tends to pull the post down instead of out of the ground. 

For a yard fence, where appearances count for more than in 
other places, the brace may be hidden. This re- 
quires more labor. A hole is dug to the required 
depth and as long as the distance between the two 
One post is set in each end, a brace wedged 
m at the bottom, the earth 


its simplicity. 


posts. 
in tightly between tl 


filled in and tamped, then another brace fitted in 
between thematthesurface. Thisis not se strong 
as the other two. but leaves evs ry panel of the 
fer alike with no unsightly brace 

\ modification of the anchor brace is made by 


running the wire from the top of the second or stay post to the 
Dott of e corm r post, before t 1e dirt is filled in, then setting 
a braw horizontally between the two posts at the top. The 
strain is then held by the stay post anchored to the corner. 
For a good fence, | would prefer to set the posts a month or 
more before the wire is to be stretched, and I would rather do 
the work in warm weather, since the contraction and expansion 
due to cold and heat is considerable. In stretching wire 
always fasten the stretcher to the corner or end post, and not 
to something beyond because it is more convenient. I have 


tried this, and know that unless the end posts receive the ten- 
sion while stretching, they are apt to give when the stretcher 





A good gate well bolted 





Invisible brace 


is released and the strain comes on them. 
A stretcher with two levers,-one at top and 
one at the bottom is better than the old 
style, as top or bottom of wire fencing may be 
stretched to conform to uneven or hilly 
ground. 

Now the kind of fencing to use. If you 
had to buy everything new, it is about as 
cheap to get four foot woven wire as twenty-six inch woven 
wire and the three barbed wires that are to go above it. Usually 
the barbed wire is there from the old fence that has been re- 
moved. Less than eleven horizontal wires in four foot and 
seven in twenty-six inch wire makes a weak fence. It must be 
of No. 11 or 12, with the bottom and top wires of No9.. Most 
field fencing is made with the stays or upright wires six inches 
or a foot apart in the narrow widths and eight inches in the 
four foot fencing. Twelve-inch mesh will answer for back 
fences, but pigs will force the wires apart if used about the 
lots. The difference in cost is so little that it hardly pays to 
get anything but the six-inch stay when it can be had. 

Nearly all the wire made now 
has a certain number of longi- 
tudinal wires with upright stays. 
I prefer a stay that is continuous, 
and not hinged at every joint. 
These stays may be fastened to 
the longitudinal wires in various 
ways, usually welded or held in 

lace by loops of different shapes. 

‘he old style poultry netting is not 
well suited tothe modern farm. The 
best thing now is a fence made like 
field fence only of small gauge wire. 
Made of No. 14 wire, this fence can be stretched in good shape 
without supports other than posts, and will turn poultry or 
stock. A four foot fence of this kind should have about 
eighteen longitudinal wires with stays six inches apart. Stretch 
one good barbed wire above to keep stock from reaching over 
and causing it to sag. ‘ 

Barbed wire is charged with injuring many horses that could 
have been saved by fencing with woven wire. Smooth wire is 
now made just as barbed wire by having two strands twisted 
together. ‘This may be stretched as tight as barbed wire, and 
will turn stock almost as well without seriously injuring them 
should they run into it. 

With good posts well set the rest of fence making is easy. 
Don’t try to stretch more than forty rods of woven wire fencing 
at one time, and if this is four-foot it will require exceedingly 
high tension to do that. Everything must be strong and 
secure, and all the pressure put on it that two men with a ~~ 
lever and good stretcher are capable of. The slack must al 
be taken out, and then a little of the crimp taken out of the 
horizontal wires. It is possible to break wire, but more of it 
is left without sufficient stretching. Staunch posts set in a 
straight line insure a fence that will stay tight. 

A good fence with tumbledown gates is like patching an old 

rment with new cloth. A good 
ind of gate can be made even at this 
time for $3, including paint and hinges. 
I make all gates of 1 x 4 lumber, using 
seven pieces sixteen feet long and one 
Wii oA ten feet. I get this length to save 
Oop aes waste. By referring to the illustra- 
‘Erie e tion you will see that it takes six 
Corner post anchored pieces for horizontal slats, and the 
same number for uprights. The gate 
is eleven feet long and five feet hign, so by sawing 
the perpendicular pieces from the sixteen-foot 
stuff, you have the five-foot pieces without any 
waste. The ten-foot piece is sawed in two for the 
extra upright pieces at the hinge end. The 
seventh piece of 1 x 4 is sawed in two for the two 
diagonal braces, which are eight feet long. This 
is better than having braces the full length, as 
being shorter they are not apt to sag or warp, 
and the extra uprights near the center of the gate 
make it stronger. Heavy hinges should be put on with bolts, 
and bolts should also be used to hold the braces at each end and 
the uprights at top and bottom as well as at several of the inter- 
sections near the center. Besides the hinge bolts a good gate 
of this size should have at least sixteen three-eighths inch bolts 
to hold it together. When finished the children may swing on 
it without doing any harm. ; 

There are a number of self-opening gates on the market, and 
if one cares to go to the extra expense of putting them in, 
they will be found convenient and durable. _ 

Good fencing well put up is one of the best investments on the 
farm; poorly built it will be an expense from the beginmne. 





Brace and wire, A-end post, 
B-stay post 
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“My estimate is that for a single 
oe ¢ all of the farmers the United 
used the Oliver chilled plowe 
instead of the regular steel or iron 
the saving in labor would have t 
sum of forty-five million dollars. 


in ional 
Record by Senate Statistican, 


45th Congress (1877-1879). 
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The Statement 
of Yesterday 


-the Answer 
Today 


The answer to the statement recorded by the Senate Statistican 
of the 45th Congress that a saving in labor of forty-five million 
dollars would result to American farmers through the use of 
Oliver plows is found today in the universal demand for 


Oliver products. 


Even as early as the 45th Congress 
(1877-1879) Oliver quality has been 
proven in actual practice and Oliver 
leadership in providing plows that 
assured better seed beds already 
established. 


The agricultural history of the years 
that have followed has borne out the 


correctness of this statement. 


Olive: predominance has kept pace 
with the remarkable progress of 
American agriculture in the past 
half-century—with its doubling of 
farm area, its tripling of production, 
its tremendous reduction of cost and 
human labor. 


Today, as we stand just on the 
threshold of modern power farming, 
Oliver leadership and progressiveness 
are signallized as emphatically as in 


Oliver Chilled Plow Works 
South Bend, Indiana 


the early days. A large majority of 
tractor manufacturers have openly 
declared their preference for Oliver 
plows and tractor implements to be 
used in connection with their tractors. 


This preference is based on sheer 
merit. It has been earned by Oliver's 
thorough knowledge of soil con- 
ditions, plow design, plow hitches, 
tractor construction and operation. 
It has been held and cemented by 
Oliver’s country-wide service organ- 
ization. 

In the “Statement of Yesterday” — 
proved by the experiznce of a genera. 
tion — holding promise of greater 
achievements in this new era of 
American agriculture—You will find 
ample justification for Oliver's slo- 


gan: “Plow Makers for the World.” 







“Oliver Plowed Fields 
Bring Greatest Yields’”’ 






OLIVER. 


_. Tractor Implements ; 
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TRACTOR TRIALS AND TROUBLES 


A Talk on Spark Plugs 


7 Fil! modern spark plug is a very efficient 
J pit of mechanism, in fact it has been 
developed to such a degree that spark plug 
troubles are very rare. This does not mean that 
the “foul plug” or “earboned plug” troubles are 
y of course are not really plug 





a being eliminated; th 
=a tre 3 at all, but are engine troubles and are due 
Tf) i to causes over which spark plugs have no control, 
i ie } altho t ive been reduced to some extent by 
= ra lmprovea sy rk plug materials. 
C7 ~3) The spark plug has one function to perform aad 
Z = that is to cause the high tension spark to jump the 
: ; gap at every firing period. This ts not the simple 
ss operation that it seems to be for the conditions 
surrounding the plug are extremely severe. Take 
the i ing material for instance and consider what it has 
{ against. It first gets a cold blast which is at times 
below freezing temperatures due to the inrush of cold air thru 
the« ir re it is still further cooled by evaporating the 
fuel, | then in a fraction of a second the temperature jumps 
to above the melting point of iron. If this only happened once 
in a while it might 
n it Be so severe but 
t matter of Tact 
t happens m 
times a second per- 
haps five or ten ac- 
cording to the speed 
ol the engine. 
Another thing 
that expected of 


the plug is that it 
shall be very easily 

1 quickly taken 
out and cleaned, 
yet it is expected 
to be absol itely 
gas tight under 
pre ~ ures some- 
times reaching to 
over three hun- 
dred pounds per 
square inch. Con- 
sidering this heavy 
duty, it is remark- 
able what a satis- 
fac tory job has been 
made of this part. 
The average user, 





the same time preserve the high gloss that affords such scant 
anchorage for carbon. The use of sandpaper must be avoided 
because it produces a rough surface to which carbon readily 
adheres. Scrape out all carbon that is deposited inside the 
plug and alsc clean the wires between which the spark jumps. 
Adjust the spark gap to one-thirty-second inch, then clean 
= polish with a dry cloth the insulating stem and the plug 
is ready for use. 

When changing plugs do not touch the insulator or you 
may dirty it and cause the high tension current to leak. Be 
careful and only screw it in its place tight enough to be gas 
tight for that is all that is necessary; if the plug is put in a 
hot cylinder do not tighten it as much as you would were 
the. cylinder cold because the heat will soon expand it and 
make it still tighter. Remember and always use a spark 
plug wrench for this job and not a monkey wrench or come 
mon spanner. 

A plug should last many years if properly treated altho 
the gaskets will have to be renewed occasionally. A broken 
insulator is generally caused by rough handling when remov- 
ing the plug or by throwing it down on the bench, keeping it 
loose among tools, 
ete. Lhave known 
plugs to be in 
continuous use for 
over five years 
with the same in- 
sulator. The 
question as to 
what kind of plug 
to use is largely 
a matter of per- 
sonal opinion, 

There is one 
more thing to look 
out for and that 
is to avoid twist- 
ing too strongly 
the terminal nut 


when attaching 
the high tension 
cable. If you do 


you are apt to 
twist the center 
pin which not 
only may throw 
@ severe strain on 
the insulator but 
unless the pin ig 
quite straight will 





however, 1s apt to 
look upon the spark 
plug as @ general nuisance and something that is always needing 
cleaning. From this point of view he is probably right altho 
he ought to blame other things than the spark plug for his 

Let us see what are the various causes of dirty plugs 
and what can be done to reduce, if not prevent, these troubles. 

Carbon is unburnt fael or unburnt of and anything that re- 
dices or eliminates this will also reduce or eliminate foul plugs. 
Oil above the piston head is the greatest trouble causer of all 

| anything that reduces this also reduces foul plugs in the 

» proportion. Therefore see that your piston rings are in 

good condition and that you are not feeding more oil to the 
engine than the manufacturer advises. 

The next thing to consider is the oil itself and be sure that 
you are using a grade that is suitable for the engine and the 
weather conditions. Having found a suitable oil the next thing 
to do is to see that the engine is constantly supplied with this 
oil in a clean condjtion; therefore you must frequently renew 
the supply, otherwise it will get black and dirty and full of car- 
bon particles all of which will tend to increase your spark plug 
troubles. 

Having got the oiling problem cleaned up as much as ible 
next, turn your attention to the fuel question and see that you 
avoid “rich’’ mixtures for they are very apt t> coat the plug 
with soot and thus start it “missing”. Remember that you can 
always run with a much leaner mixture than you can start with, 
especially in cold weather, so as soon as the tractor has been 
running for a few minutes be sureand change your adjustment 
so as to give as lean a mixture as the engine will runon. At the 
end of half an hour you can possibly make it even a little leaner. 
These careful adjustments not only reduce your spark plug 
troubles but they will also save your fuel as well. When you 
attend regularly to these things you will be helping the spark 
plug to keep on the job. However, in spite of all your efforts it 
will be necessary to occasionally clean the plugs. When you do 


troubles. 


this you can still further help by avuiding the usual method of 
scratching and picking the carbon off with a knife which tends 
to destroy the fine gloss on the insulated part of the plug. The 
proper thing to do is to carefully clean the insulator with a 
clean rag and kerosene which will remove the carbon and at 








also cause the 
spark gap to open wider or close up altogether. In either case 
you are headed for spark plug troubles again.—G. P. P. 


MOTOR TRUCKS HELP THE FARMER 

The motor truck is a valuable addition to a farmer’s equip- 

ment. Labor saving devices of various sorts help him cover & 

acreage in the field with less man power, but none of 
them save his time during the rush of melibeliae season quite 
so much as a good motor truck. In my section of the state, 
during threshing time, farmers hauled their wheat direct 
to the elevators in motor trucks, saving time and labor in hand- 
ling the grain. Almost half the grain raised in this commun- 
ity, and it is a grain country too, was delivered to the elevators 
in motor trucks thisseason. Hogs are marketed in motor trucks 
and a great many other uses are found for them. 

A small touring car was one of the forerunners of motor trucks 
in my community in saving time about the farm. One ingenious 
neighbor loaded a fat hog into the back of his car, run some 
straps over his back to hold him in, then drove away to market. 
Piggie had a rapid and not unpleasant ride, while the neighbor 
was soon back at his work in the field again. With a team he 
would have used almost a half day attending to this work. 

It used to be our custom when marketing fat hogs to have 
them loaded into the wagon by break of day so we could travel 
the distance to market before the hot sun came out to injure 
= hogs. With the motor truck this is largely done away 
with. 

One man with a good motor truck can load and deliver five 
loads of wheat at the market a distance of six miles away, in a 
single day, each load averaging around fifty bushels, so that in 
one day’s time he could market approximately two hundred 
and fifty bushels of wheat. It would take a man with team 
several days to accomplish the same amount of work, so that he 
might not only lose some valuable time, but also the advant: 

of market conditions. With motor trucks one can profitably 
reach markets thirty or forty miles or more away in less time 
and at less expense than the same product could be marketed 
nearer home with a team.~-F. E. 
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Signed 
by mail if chree-cent stamp is enclosed 
dress, *“‘Subrcribers’ |Information Bu-eau," 
Successful lf arming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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KARAKULE AND CORRIEDALE 


SHEEP 
Can you give me any information 
regarding Karakule and Corriedale 


ep, especially pertaining to 
their origin and history and their relative 
, adaptability, grazing, feeding, breed- 
g and wool producing qualities?—C. W 


, , = 
preeds of she 


*) 
Mo 
The Karakule sheep which has gained 
some notoriety in this country by reason 
of certain experiments conducted in the 
southwest, native of the Bokhara 
region situated in central Asia. It is a 
hardy breed and quite suited to arid and 
semiarid regions. For this reason the 
experiments have been confined mostly to 
similar regions in the United States. There 
have been but few importations and con- 
sequently there are only a few of these 
animals in this country. The attempt has 
been made by crossing to produce a high 
class Persian lamb or Astrakhan offspring. 
The lambs are generally killed when only | 


1S 


inquiries will be prom ptty answered | 


land) under claim of ownership to that 


line, he has legal title by what the law 
calls “adverse possession” and can prop- 
erly refuse to consent to a moving of the 


| fence over on his place altho the govern- | 


ment survey may show that the old fence 
line was not the true division line. But if 
the —- has merely used the land up 


to the fence on an understanding that he leasily accomplished 


was not claiming beyond the true division 
jline, you can insist on now putting the 
| fence on the survey line. If, within the 
| Tules above laid down, you are in the 
right and the neighbor threatens violence, 
the best course to pursue is to bring suit 
|against him to determine which is the 
| in your favor, you will have the protection 
of the law in claiming the land to which 
you are entitled. If the amount involved 


| 1s worth a lawsuit, you should place your | 


| case in the hands of an attorney in your 
county. 





ABSCONDING EMPLOYEE 
| What charge can be made against a 
| trusted hired man who has absconded with 


| $50 that was advanced to him as being | be 


lawful line and on judgment being given | 





| 


the crop is doing well where properly 
handled ia practically every cornbelt 
county, is proof enough that it can be 
grown anywhere. 

In the particular case in question the 
soil is probably quite thoroly inoculated 
by reason of having grown alfalfa before. 
Where this is not the case inoculation is. 
by using sweet 
clover soil, or one of the good commercial 
inoculators on the general market. An 
alfalfa pasture for swine is well worth all 
it costs in effort and money. 


JERSEY BUTTERFAT TEST 

I have a young cow of Jersey breeding 
but not eligible to registery whose milk 
tested seven percent butterfat. Is this 
not a good test and what is the highest 
test on record?—W. T. C., Ky. 

The seven percent test is an excellent 
one even for the Jersey breed which ranks 
highest in this regard. Production of 





milk yielding seven percent fat is very 
unusual and if the cow gives anythin 


|like a good quantity of milk she shoul 


a few days old and the hides used for|one month’s wages? How could such a | 


making coats, collars, muffs, gloves, etc. 
The experiment has not been a great 
success altho relatively good results have 
been obtained where Karakule rams were 
crossed on the long wool breeds. 

The Corriedale is a comparatively new 
breed which has been developed in New 
Zealand since 1880. They are the result 


of crossing various English breeds on the | 


Merinos which formerly constituted the 
only breed in that country. The Corrie- 
dale is really a descendant of the first 
crosses between Lincoln and Merinos with 
a dash of Leicester blood which was at 
first introduced. Continuous breeding 
and selection has developed an individual 
type and the sheep are not a distinctive 
breed. The Corriedale a splendid 
mutton breed said to be sun r to either 
the Lincoln or Leicester and of course in 
this regard much superior to the Merino. 
It produces an average fleece of from ten 
to twelve pounds of wool of an excellent 
texture, bringing a high figure on the mar- 
ket. They seem to do well in most 
climates but as yet their desirability for 
the United States is undetermined. The 
Bureau of Animal Industry is conducting | 
some experiments with a view to deter- | 
mining this point. 

Neither the Corriedale nor Karakule | 
have been handled long enough in this 
to give very definite xdea as to| 


18 


T 


Vv 
4 


country 


their comparative adaptability and 
various feeding and breeding qualities. 
Presumably the Corriedale would do! 
well The Karakule being primarily | 


adapted to arid conditions probably is 
ible to most of our territory. 


not adapt 
BOUNDARY LINE FENCE 
] 


ve a 


man with no relatives in this country, be 
|found? If the man has no property could 
| the money and also the expense of finding 
him, be recovered from hiin if he wag not 
willing to settle the account?—A. M., Wis. 

Practically the only remedy is a civil 

it against the man if he can be — 





} sul 
laltho technically he would be guilty o 
obtaining money under false pretenses, 
and as such subject to fine or imprison- 
ment on it being proved that he did not 
intend to work the month out when he 
received the money. This proof would 
be hard to make, of course, and if the 
man should prove that he never thought 
of quitting until after he received the 
money that would relieve him of all 
criminal responsibility. Should he be 
found he could not be held liable for the 
expense of locating him, being merely 
liable for the amount of unearned wages 
retained by him, plus costs of suit. It will 
probably be impossible to locate this man, 
except as it may be done by communicat- 
ing with someone who is apt to know his 
whereabouts. 


ALFALFA PASTURE 

We have tried several times to start a 
small field of alfalfa but with only partial 
success. I am thinking now of trying it 
once more on the same field, the same to 
be used for a hog pasture. It will cost 
more to start the alfalfa than it would 
some other crop and since it is apparent 
that the crop is not well adapted here, 
we cannot be sure of getting a good stand. 
Under these circumstances would you 
advise us to try it?—W. E. 8., lowa. 

Numerous experiments at our agricul- 
tural colleges, particularly at the lowa 
College at Ames and a very common 


| 





considered especially valuable even 
tho ineligible to registry. ‘The record for 
high testing milk is held by Mary Maiden 
of Innesfels, a Jersey cow which in a test 
covering 305 days produced 6,896.5 Ib. 
of milk containing 500.4 lb. of. butterfat, 
an average of 8.13 percent. Her lowest 
monthly butterfat_ production was 7.13 
percent and her highest monthly pro- 
puction 10.05 percent. The highest per- 
centage of fat in a single milking was 11 

reent. The average production of fat 
in the Jersey breed is somewhere around 
5.3 percent. 


POSTOFFICE CLOSING HOUR 


Is it lawful for a postmaster to close 
the post office at six o’clock P. M. every 
day? We live on a farm several miles 
from the post office and there is no R. F. 
D. It is impossible for us to leave to go 
to town in the daytime thru the busy 
farming season. ‘Therefore we have to 
get along without our mail as we cannot 
get it after six o’clock. The post office 
used to stay open until eicht o’clock and 
we underst that was the law.—B. &., 
Maine. 

I know of no law requiring post offices 
to be kept open after six o’clock in towns 
the size of Portage, and the postmaster 
is ptobably conforming to rahe now in 
force governing his office. But it is quite 
likely that if you and several other per- 
sons inconvenienced by the present closing 
schedule would sign a written request 
addressed to the Post Office Department, 
Washington, D. C., to keep the office 
open until eight o’clock during the 
farmers’ rush season, the request would 


be granted. 


PERIOD OF GESTATION 


What is the period of gestation in sows? 


field joining a party and last | practical farm experience indicates beyond | Farmers in this territory commonly think 


year the government survey showed we | all question that alfalfa ranks first as a/| that if a sow runs over time she cannot 


1 
ull too 
| 


to the north of me, but 
want me to move and | 


riv that tried to nx 
he survey for his lin 
He thinks he can hold | 
cause he has used it so long. | 
kindly tell me in what legal | 
handle him so that he will not 
ing my fences?—R. L., Utah. | 
uw nei,.hbor on the north has been | 
in son of the land up to the old fence 
line to: *ven years or more (counting the 
possession of any former owners of the 


in 


er 1 .noyV 


lt y 


pastured on this cro 
tankage in self-feec 


ers splendid results 


a little more expense is involved in get- 
ting a field of alfalfa started, the efficiency 
of the crop as a feed for swine will in a 
short time more than offset this. Added 
to this the benefit to the soil is a considera- 
tion that must not be overlooked. Per- 
haps more difficulty will be experienced 
in getting a start with alfalfa in one 
locality t 


another, but the fact that 








it he would do| are obtained, provided of course, the hogs | hundred and twelve days. 
ve the! are started and kept in good health. | opinion to the contrary, a sow may run 
» on | While it is true that a little more pains and | a number of days over this time or farrow 


far south and all the others| superior hog pasture. When hogs are}give birth to a healthy litter of pigs. 
» and given corn and |—L. P. Iowa. 


The period of gestation in sows is one 
Common 


in a number of days less and still bring a 
healthy litter. Young sows are likely to 
farrow in less than the usual time while 
old sows will quite commonly carry their 
litters a day or two longer. A day or two 
either way will make no particular differ- 
ence. A wider variance is an indication 
of wrong conditions which should be 
properly handled. 
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$1475 


F. o. b. Racine 






Sixes 


Wheelbase 120 inches 
Long-stroke Six motor 
Cylinders 3x5. Tires 34x4 


The New Standard Six 


Over 100 Betterments—50% Added Strength 


The car we present now is a 
new model, built to new stand- 
ards by new Mitchell special- 
ists. It brings out for the first 
time all our new conceptions 
of how good a car should be. 

War-time gave us our great 
opportunity. The great Mitch- 
ell factory was devoted to truck 
building. So our engineers and 
experts had 18 months to per- 
fect this ideal Six. 

They have added 50 per cent 
to the strength, 75 per cent to 
endurance, 25 per cent to econ- 
omy and 20 per cent to beauty 
and comfort. Not in ten years 
has so great an advance been 
made at one step in this field. 


Standards Too Low 


Two years ago we concluded 
that all existing standards in 
Light Sixes were too low. The 
cars were too light. Most of 
them ‘were too small. There 
was too much skimping to meet 
price competition. 

Makers did not know require- 
ments. What they called over- 
strength proved under-strength 
too often. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of Light Sixes in use 
showed to us ‘that standards 
needed raising. 

Mitchell Sixes. had _ been 
enormously successful. We 
were pioneers in Sixes. Our cars 
had won a world-wide reputa- 
tion. Some had run over 200,- 
000 miles. But we realized then 
that Mitchells also could and 
should be vastly bettered. And 
we resolved to do it, regardless 
of all rivals. 


New Specialists 


We added to the Mitchell 
staff many new specialists. 


Each was a man who had made 
his mark in high-grade car con- 
struction. 





Then came the war, and we 
entered truck building. That 
gave these new men 18 months 
to design and perfect this new 
Mitchell. 

They worked out more than 
100 improvements. They spent 
over $250,000.00 on new equip- 
ment for better workmanship 
and accurate tests. They cre- 
ated a staff of 135 inspectors. 
Part by part they revised our 
standards, until they had added 
50 per cent to the strength and 
75 per cent to endurance. 


Some Major Changes 
Your Mitchell dealer will 


show you countless improve- 
ments. But the best are shown 
only by tests. The gears, for 
instance, are made 25 per cent 
stronger. A new hardening 
process insures complete uni- 
formity. 

Rear axle strength is in- 
creased 50 per cent. Brake effi- 
ciency is increased 75 per cent. 
The steel frame is 1% inches 
deeper, adding 50 per cent to 
the strength. 

The steering gear is 10 per 
cent stronger, and it has two 
ball bearings. The crank shafts 
show a tensile strength of 150,- 
000 pounds per square inch. 

here’s a new type of disc 
clutch. There are 123 drop forg- 
ings. Chrome-Vanadium and 
Chrome-Nickel steel are used 
in abundance. 

But our long cantilever rear 
springs are unchanged. They 
could not improved. ey 
have made the Mitchell the 
most comfortable car in_ its 
class. And not a spring has 
broken out of 40,000 pairs. 


Less Operating Cost 


Gasoline and oil consumption 


are reduced 25 per cent. This 


partly comes through perfect- 
fitting cylinders. It largely 
comes through a_ thermostat 
which. regulates the water sys- 
tem to maintain an even heat. 

We use body frame material 
costing twice the usual to make 
the bodies staunch. We use in- 
terlaced hair in the upholstery, 
so it stays in place. We use 
four coats of varnish instead of 
the usual two, so the finish is 
enduring. 

Our wheelbase is 120 inches 
to give ample room. Compare 
that with other five-passenger 
Sixes. We employ 135 inspec- 
tors and testers to insure that 
every part is right. 


The Lowest Price 


Still this new Mitchell, with 
all its improvements, undersells 
all rivals. It remains, as al- 
ways, the lowest-priced Six of 
its size and power and class. 

This new car forms the su- 
preme example of what factory 
efficiency means. We build the 
complete car, chassis and body, 
in a plant that is famed for its 
scientific methods. As a result, 
we continue to offer a value un- 
approached in this class. 

Write us for further details. Then 


see this new. car at your nearest 
Mitchell showroom. See for yourself 
what these new standards mean. You 
will find no other car this spring 
with so many new attractions. 


Mitchell E-40 


Price $1475, f. o. b. Racine 
Wheelbase, 120 inches 
Long-stroke Six motor with Cylinders 
34%x5 
Tires 34 x 4 
3-Passenger Roadster, same price 
We also make a Touring Sedan 











MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, INC., RACINE, WISCONSIN 








ALFALFA VARIETIES 


LFALFA is without doubt more 
exacting than most any other crop 
the farmer grows. Alfalfa, for its 

best development, must make a deep root 
growth. For this reason a goil to be well 
adapted to it must have a subsoil that is 
deep, and at the same time porous enough 
to be easily penetrated by its roots. 
Good alfalfa soil must be well drained 
land, for alfalfa is very sensitive to stand- 
ing water. I have known of alfalfa being 
killed by flood water which covered the 
field for only a few days. Water should 
not stand within five feet of the surface, 
if good results are to be expected. 

It is a mistaken idea to believe that 
because alfalfa quickly enriches the land 
where it grows that it will thrive on poor 
soil. Alfalfa demands a fairly fertile 
seedbed and hes a strong preference for 
land which contains much lime. It abso- 
lutely refuses to grow in sour or acid soils 
unless the acidity is removed by treating 
with lime. 

Other things being equal alfalfa does 
best when sown on sandy loam or silt 
loam, but will grow satisfactorily on heavy 
clay or gumbo land, if well drained. 
As a rule alfalfa does much better on low 
Jand than on high land. 

For twenty-five years we have been 

ywwing alfalfa and during that time we 
ove experimented with many different 
kinds and strains. It may interest you 
to know that there are practically as many 
kinds of alfalfa as there are different kinds 
of corn, wheat or oats. 

Sickle alfalfa came from southern 
Russia, where it grows wild on semiarid 
land. Sickle alfalfa is low and spreading 
and produces shorter and finer foliage 
than most strains. It has a yellow bloom 
and crescent-shaped seed pods; hence the 
Dame. 

Variegated alfalfa is supposed to be a 
cross between Sickle and common alfalfa. 
This strain is sometimes called Sand 
alfalfa, because it has been found growing 
on some very sandy soils. The flowers of 
this strain show much variation—some 
are a pale yellow while others are a n- 
ish purple with now and then one of pure 
white. The seed pods are spiral shaped 
but not so closely coiled as the pods on 
Grimm alfalfa. The crowns have a ten- 
dency to stand up from the ground. 

Turkestan alfalia was first introduced 
by our Department of Agriculture in 1898. 
Turkestan is a large territory with varied 
climatic conditions, and for this reason 
there are many strains of Turkestan alfalfa 
some of which are good, but taken as a 
whole Turkestan is not a desirable variety. 
Ninety percent of imported alfalfa seed 
comes from Turkestan. 

Grimm alfalfa was introduced into this 
country in Minnesota in 1857 by Wende- 
lin Grimm, who was an emigrant from 
Kulsheim, in the province of Baden, in 
southwestern Germany. It is said the 
original lot, of seed, which did not exceed 
twenty pounds, was sowed in the spring 
of 1858. Mr. Grimm saved small quanti- 
ties of seed from time to time and used it 
to enlarge the original plot. In 1867 he 


threshed eight bushels of seed from three 
acres and sold it in Minneapolis for fifty 
cents a pound, or $30 per bushel. During 
these years the neighbors of Grimm were 


trying to raise alfalfa from seed produced 
in the 1 tern part of the United States, 
but with small success, for the plants 
would winterkill. The real value of 


Grimm alfalfa was not generally known 
until the attention of the Minnesota 
agricultural station was called to it. In 
1905 the United States Department of 
Agriculture began to experiment with 
this variety, and since that time it has 
been grown in comparison with a large 
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number of other varieties and strains. 
and in practically every case has proved 
itself equal, if not superior, to any of these 
in hardiness and yield of forage. 

While a large percentage of the flowers 
are of the same color as those of common 
alfalfa, there are a few that are greenish, 
smoky, or blackish and iy meg a 
plant is found with yellow flowers. The 
taproots show a marked tendency to 
branch and the crowns are low set and 
spreading, characters which are of great 
importance in rendering the plants re- 
sistant to freezing. Grimm alfalfa is the 
best thing that ever came from Germany. 

Baltic alfalfa: There is no definite 
record of the introduction of Baltic alfalfa. 
Some authorities claim the name is taken 
from the fact that this strain originated 
near the Baltic sea in Europe, but the 
truth of the matter is that the name 
comes from Baltic, 8. Dak., where it was 
first applied in 1907. To the best of my 
knowledge Baltic alfalfa is an off-shoot 
of the Grimm variety, as it is practically 
impossible to detect any great difference 
between the two. 

Chilean alfalfa was first introduced into 
California about 1850 from South America 
The leaves of this plant are somewhat 
longer than those of common alfalfa. 
Some crowns set low while others are 
standing. This strain is noted for its 
rapid growth and quick recovery after 
cutting. Its tendency to become coarse 
and woody when allowed to stand beyond 
the blooming stage may be considered a 
disadvantage. It should not be sown 
where the temperature falls below fifteen 
degrees F. else there is danger of winter- 
killing. 

When everything is taken into con- 
sideration, it is my belief that the Grimm 
variety is the best, even in mild climates, 
and to be preferred above all others in 
states where clover will heave in freezing 
weather. 

The selection of good seed, and of a 
variety suitable to your climate, is very 
important if you wish to suc in rais- 
ing the most profitable crop of all, and it 
is impossible to learn too much about 
seeds offered you. 

Do not buy seed unless it is teed 
to be fresh, free from weevil, and free 
from obnoxious w or grass seeds. 
Insist on a germination guarantee. Do 
not buy cheap alfalfa seed, for they are 
seldom worth the price asked. Do not 
buy seed from irrigated alfalfa if such can 
be avoided.—R. A., Okla. 


FACTS ABOUT SOY BEANS 

Two days after the heavy, killing frost 
of October 8th last year, I made an exam- 
ination of our field of soybeans and found 
that tho all the vines were dead most of the 
leaves still clung to them. Practically all 
the beans were mature; not one percent 
of the pods which had matured a week or 
so before had split open. 

Due no doubt to the unusually cold 
summer the vines did not make as high 
growth as they have former!y done, and 
many of the pods were borne farther down 
on the stems. We had planned to cut the 
vines with a grain binder as we had done 
formerly, but since so many of the pods 
were borne lower than usual, some very 
near the ground, it was not thought advis- 
able to use it, the mower being the best 
means of cutting. 

Another feature I discovered was that 
here and there were a few vines whose 
roots had none of the characteristic 
nodules on them. They were only oc- 
casional but they pointed out an intcrest- 
ing fact. We pulled up a number of the 
vines and compared what few uninoculat- 
ed ones could be found with those that 
were well inoculated. On vines that had 
no sign of the nodules on the roots there 
was an average of seven pods of beans, 
while on those which were well inoculated 
there were fifty and more or an in- 
crease of more than seven fold which was 
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directly due to the perfect inoculation. 

‘That was not the only difference. Since 
practically al) the soybeans were well 
matured and well formed in the pods, the 
beans in the pods of those with uninocu- 
lated roots were little more than half 
developed. 

No inoculation was sown with the seed 
as the field had previously been in soy- 
beans. I do not know how to account for 
the orcasional uninoculated plants unless 
the cold spring and summer reduced some- 
what the activity of the nitrogen-forming 
bacteria; but the percentage of these 

lants was so small as to be negligible. 
ether or not the weather is favorable to 
the growth and activity of the bacteria 
experience has proven that it pays to 
inoculate the seed thoroly when sown 
_— soybeans have not been grown be- 
ore. 

We have used two methods of inoculat- 
ing with excellent results. First, dampen 
the soybeans slightly, sprinkle from a 
quart to a gallon of loose dirt which has 
been secured from soil on which soys have 
been grown over a bushel of the beans, 
then spread the beans out to dry where the 
sun cannot reach them. The hot sun is 
likely to destroy the bacteria. Second, 
mix the slightly damp dirt with the beans 
and sow them together in the drill or corn 
planter.—J. L. J., Ind. 


THINK OUT NEXT YEAR’S PLANS 
“I do my best farming in the winter 
time,”’ a very successful farmer informed 
me recently. When I pressed him for an 
explanation he told me that he referred 
to the fact that he thought out his next 
season’s plans during this season of the 
year. “The winter evenings are long and 
I find that I have ample time in which to 
nder my particular problems,” he con- 
ded. “When spring comes, all I have to 
do is to begin putting into operation the 
things I have deci upon. I find that 
I make much greater headway than dur- 
ing the years when I did not make a 
practice of planning my work long in 
advance. It is a great relief to know just 
i —to see 
definite aims and ends as the towards 
which each day’s work contributes.” 
And continuing along the same line my 
farmer friend made very clear to me the 
fact that the idle days and evenings of 
—— ~ ee quite r — 
as the long hurrying oO an 
August. Good farming, hike overs cles 
industry, requires the following out of a 
carefully thought—out line of procedure 
A great many elements enter into the 
success of tis icular occupation, 
and unless all of the proposed under- 
takings dovetail into one another there 
is sure to be disappointment. My friend 
explained his way of avoiding perplexities 
and complications. Months in advance 
he had debated these things and had 
thought his way out. He practiced tak- 
”" time by the forelock. 
believe my friend’s philosophy con- 
tains truths that will aid every ae. 
It is true, of course, that unforeseen con- 
tingencies arise. Nevertheless the wise 
thing is to make plans a long way ahead. 
For instance if one plans to farrow one 
hundred hors provision should be made 
that there will be sufficient feed to bring 
them to maturity. Again if a certain 
note is to fall due in September, January 
is a fine time in which to plan to have 
something to sell with which to pay it. 
There is a great satisfaction in feelin 
that the future has been mapped; and 
nothing is more trying to the disposition 
than to feel that one’s efforts are a sort of 
hand-to-mouth struggle. My friend 
would avoid such a makeshift existence 
by quietly thinking out a solution months 
in advance. His advice is pretty sound 
advice.—L. M. 


On 3 you will find 
the ebeutiminenia in this 





an index to all 
issue. 
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largest factory in the world 
devoted exclusively to the manufacture 
of feed and ensilage cutters.. 


The Papec factory is the largest of its kind in the world devoted 
exclusively to the building of feed and ensilage cutters. Year 
after year factory enlargements have been made, until today 
the Papec plant contains over 200,000 feet of floor space. Only because 
the buyer of a Papec Ensilage Cutter is assured of absolute depend- 
ability, both as to the product, itself, and the house which makes it, 
could such a dominant position in the ensilage cutter business be attained. 


fe ee ial 





PAPEC 


Ensilage Cutters 


Nearly two decades ago the founders of 
the Papec Machine Company adopted that 
great fundamental principle of combining 
the cutting, throwing and blowing wheel 
all in one. A cutter with four or less fans 
must be equipped with pipe large enough 
to receive one fourth of the material cut 
at each revolution of the wheel, while the 
Papec with six fans can be equipped with 
smaller pipe, as each fan handles one-sixth 
of the material; thus the silage reaches the 
pipe not only oftener, but in less quantities 
—in asteady stream rather than in bunch- 
es, as is the case with four or less fans. 


Furthermore, the force is more concentra- 
ted in the smaller pipe and the elevation 
is therefore accomplished under higher 
pressure. These features make Papec the 
Ss eee wherever ensilage cutters 
@re used, 


Every Papec Ensilage Cutter is guaranteed 


to “throw and blow” ensilage 

ularly to the height of any silo with any 
power, } narapenry the speed of the cutting 
wheel does not fall below 600 revolutions 
per minute. 


The simplicity and dependability of the 
Papec make it unquestionbly the machine 
for the “individually owned outfit’, And 
if you own a silo you should “own your 
own” Papec Ensilage Cutter. It will save 
on an average of $100 to $200 a year ac- 
corcing to the size of the silo. There are 
four sizes, the smallest of which can be 
operated with a gasoline or kerosene en- 
gine devoloping as little as24.p. When 
you “own your own” Papec , u can fill 
your silo when the corn is just right— 
neither too green nor too ripe. And you 
can refill, so that you begin the feeding 
season with a silo four-fourths full—not 
one-fourth empty. 


Send today for our new 1919 catalog 
It explains how a Papec will soon pay for itself 


PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 


173 Main Street 
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CONCRETE STEPS 


O part of the immediate surround- 

N ings of a house receives more wear 

and tear than do the steps leading 
into it. At the same time nothing can 

detract from the general appearance of a 
house more than tumbledown steps. The | 
steps give one of the first impressions of 
the home. They should therefore be 
given attention and be built along lines 

| of permanency; nor should their general 

| design and appearance be neglected. 

As a material for step construction, 
none can equal concrete in permanency 
and in the opportunity that it gives for 
ornate layout and design. To the farm 
and home owner concrete will have a 
special appeal in the fact that most of the 
materials are already at hand on the place, 
and the labor can be supplied at odd 
moments as it can be spared from the 

lar farm work. Only the cement need 

be brought from the nearest town. Sand 

and pebbles will almost invariably be 

right in the neighborhood, frequently 

only a few steps from where the work is 
to be done. 

Gravel as it is usually found in gravel 
deposits is not suited for use in its natural 
state, because it almost invariably con- 
tains clay, silt or other foreign material 
injurious to the concrete mixture, and 
also because a more economical as well 
as a better concrete will result from a 
mixture of properly graded materials. 
The gravel should first be separated into 

iles of materials of the various sizes. 
‘his is accomplished by throwing it 
against a screen with one-fourth inch 
mesh. ‘The sand should be all material 
ranging in size from the finest to not 
exceeding one-fourth inch in largest 
dimensions. The pebbles for the larger 
aggregates may range in size from one- 
fourth inch to not exceeding three-fourths 
of an inch in largest dimension. 

The first operation after the materials 
are at hand is to prepare the excavation 
for the steps. The ground must be dug 
out, Sovaied off to the required area and 
particular attention given to the removal 
of roots and other vegetable or perishable 
matter which, after decay, would result in 
settlement. This done, the soil should be 
well compacted by tamping. In case 
there is any pocket of water-bearing or 
other loose soil, this must be dug out and 
replaced with firm, dry maternal. 

After the soil has been thus prepared, 
the forms may be built. These are of one 
inch boards placed against substantial 
stakes, driven well into the ground. The 
boards also require solid bracing to insure 
that they will not bulge out or give way 
under the pressure of the fresh concrete. 


Wet forms well before placing the concrete. 
Mixing of concret eis best done on a 
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joists, 


This is onaaaty in order that 
none of the cement may be carried away 


by the water leaking out thru the open | pure 


joints. ‘The wooden platform also pro- 
tects the concrete against ixture of 
dirt or other foreign materials. 

Concrete does best when mixed in pro- 
portions of one sack of cement, two and 
one-half cubic feet of sand and five cubic 
feet of pebbles or broken stone. After a 
thoro mixing on the platform, the con- 
crete may be immediately placed within 
the forms and spaded to insure that 
all space is filled and no voids or air 

kets left anywhere. After having been 
Frought to the required height, the con- 
crete should be troweled off toa smooth 
finish. This may be done with a trowel or 
with a homemade wooden float. 

In warm weather the freshly placed 
concrete needs to be protected against too 
rapid drying out by covering it with can- 
vas or boards. In cold weather it must 
be similarly protected against freezing. 

The forms may be removed about 
twenty-four hours after the last concrete 
has been placed. Then the exposed sur- 
faces of the concrete should be examined 
for imperfections and these corrected by 
filling in with a fresh mixture of one to 
two and a half cement and sand mortar. 
If the surface is dry, wet it down before 
applying this mortar. 

f it 1s desired to have a foot scraper 
somewhere on the *teps or top landing, 
this may be fastened to the forms so that 
it will be firmly set in the concrete. This 
will do away with the necessity of fasten- 
ing things of this sort with bolts or screws 
after the steps are completed.—H. C. C. 


CONCRETE WATER TANK 

It costs very little to make a permanent 
water tank of cement, providing you do 
the work yourself. A tank 16 feet long, 
6 feet wide and 3 feet deep will hold water 
for 60 head of cows. 

It is one day’s work for three men to 
make a tank of this size Ground should 
be excavated about six inches deep where 
the tank is to stand. Put two inches of 
crushed rock in the bottom, and run in 
concrete mixed three parts of sand to one 
of cement. About two inches of con- 
crete should be put on top of the crushed 
rock, making the floor of the tar’ about 
four inches thi 

Smooth, matched lumber should be 
used for the form, so that the tank will be 
left smooth after the job is finished. The 
outside and inside must be well 
braced so that the wall cannot spread when 
the concrete is : * ae — 
perpen: . e slope on 
the inside prevents injury to the tank 
when the water freezes. Itisa plan 
to reinforce the concrete in a as 
as this. Woven hog —* makes a 
very good reinforcing material. The hog 
fencing may be held in place by stapling 
the top edge lightly to the inside oF the 
outside form. Put a two-inch pipe in 
the bottom of the wall at one poe ke 
the cement is run in so that the tank may 
be easily drained and cleaned. 

When the concrete is shoveled into the 
forms, work it down well so as to be sure 
that no air spaces are left. A spade is a 
very convenient tool to use for this. By 
working the spade around well next to the 
form, a very smooth surface can be made. 
Be sure to work the spade in between the 
hog fencing and the outer form, prying 
the hog fencing away from the form at 

a or t uarters of an inch. 
The cement will work back against the 
form, — the fence buried in the wall. 

A tank as large as this will require about 
20 sacks of cement and four loads of sand. 

After the forms are filled and smoothed 
off on it is a good plan to cover the 
forms the cement in the bottom with 
old sacks yen = even a hay, 
to protect cement from sun and dryi 
wind. Whatever is used should be aqiale 





substantial wooden platform with tight 


led occasionally. It is a good plan to let 
the forms stay in place for three or four 
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days. Remove them carefully and paint 
the inside and outside of the tank with 
cement and water. This may be 
put on with a whitewash brush or it even 
can be applied with an old broom. This 
ives a coaiing that is almost water proof. 
Saver the with the damp cloths or 
hay again after the coating of pure cement 
is =pplied. After a day or two the tank 
may be filled with water. Cement begins 
to set _—- time wy vod ae 
a very few days it is eno so 
one may begin to use it with care. The 
hardening process continues, however, 
for years, and a tank that is properly 
made will be stronger the second year than 
it is the first. ’ 

A storage tank that will hold three times 
as much water as the stock tank just 
described may be built at a cost of about 
fifty percent more. If this tank is made 
16 feet by 16 feet and 4 feet deep, it will 
require 30 sacks of cement.—J. L. D., 


A FARM MORTAR BOX 


With the coming into general use of 
concrete on practically all cornbelt farms 
some form of mortar box is now considered 
a necessary part of the farm equipment. 
For this purpose the dry goods box and 
bushel basket, so commonly used, are not 
often large enough, and generally very 
unhandy. 

The accompanying sketch shows a t 
of mortar box that we have used for 
several years, and have found entirely 
satisfactory. The bed consists of a sheet 
of heavy galvanized iron 28 inches wide 
and 6 feet long. The two sides were 
made from a 1% inch board 12 inches 
wide and 10 feet long. The metal bed 
was fastened to the lower edge of the side 
boards by means of ten penny-nails. A 
strip two inches wide, and of the same 
thickness as the side boards, was nailed 

















across near the top at each end to st 
then the box. The galvanized iron, whi 
projected out at end, was bent down 


over these strips. 

The total cost of the box was as follows: 
Galvanized iron sheet $1.80 
Board for 0.45 
> Slee 0.05 

ails 0.05 


Total $2.35 

This mortar box is so light that it can 
be easily carried by two men, or be moved 
about on a wheelbarrow. It is much 
cheaper and fully as durable as the 
of peoied box used by me Lad ow 
in height, making it easy to shovel into 
and out of, and yet large enough for any 
construction or repair work undertaken 
on the average farm.—B. L. L. 


POST SUPPORT ON ROCKY LAND 


The problem of anchoring posts on land 
where the rocks come close to the surface 
is a tantalizing one. If there are loose 
rocks lying around, as there invariably 
are on such land, the following method 
will enable one to anchor the posts quite 
as securely as tho there were an unlimited 
depth of soil. The only extra expense 
will be for a few sacks of cement and half 
a yard or so of sand. 

Set the posts as deep as the soil will 
allow. After the soil has been well tam 
ed pile the adjacent loose rock around the 
base of the post. Cement these together 
with concrete. If care is used it is possible 
to work in small rocks so that the concrete 
will go along ways. The concrete should 
be worked close tc the so as to hold 
it firmly. Unless this is done the rocks 
render little support. Many farmers have 
tried this scheme but by leaving out the 
concrete have secured unsatisfacto 
results. Properly made and cemented, 
however, the socbeias band of stone 
forms a clutch that will hold the post very 





in an upright position.—E. L. 
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Empire Red Tubes Last as Long as the Avers 


How do you choose Tubes? 


Tire users know that 
the friction of the road 
inevitably wears out any 
casing after it has gone a 
certain number of miles. 
Hence the expression 
‘*Tire Mileage.”’ 

Many users, therefore, 
fall into the habit of as- 
suming that mileage is 
also the measure of the 
service of their inner 
tubes. 

This is an expensive 
mistake. 

To be sure, inner tubes 
have to be replaced every 
so often. But the mile- 
age, except in cases of 


abuse, has little to do 
with their wearing out. 

Those who care to take 
the trouble can easily 
prove this. The next 
time you put a new tube 
on your car, put another 
mew tube of the same 
make in a box where it 
will get no wear what- 
ever. You will find that 
both of these tubes will 
stay in good condition 
about the same length of 
time. 

In other words, what 
usually wears out a tube 
is not the friction of the 
road or the expansion 
and contraction, but the 
deteriorating effects of 
time. 


Emptre 





Red Tubes 








Tke Empire. Tine. Seolen- 


Practically all well-known 
tubes now on the market are 
made of good enough rubber 
and have sufficient tensile 
strength to stand all the 
strain they are likely to get. 

What you want to look 
for in choosing a tube are 
those qualities which will 
make it resist, as long as 
possible, the deterioration 
that comes with time. 

For twelve years the 
Empire Rubber & Tire 
Company of Trenton, New 
Jersey, have controlled an 
exclusive process for. mak- 
ing Empire Red Tubes, by 
means of which longer life 
is imparted to the tubes than 
rubber itself ordinarily 
possesses. 

Every now and then we 
hear of one of the first Em- 
pire Red Tubes, made ten or 
twelve years ago, still in use. 

In all these years nochange 
has been made in the Empire 
process, because no im- 
provement has been neces- 
sary. In all these years 
Empire Red Tubes have 
been ngage | that they last 
as long as the average car 
itself. 

If you want to cut your 
tube replacements to a mini- 
mum, start your next car 
with a complete equipment 
of Empire Red Tubes. 
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GETTING THE GOPHER 
BELIEVE that most alfalfa 
will agree with me when I say 
pocket gopher is by far the most 

pernicious pest we have to contend with. 


wers 
t the 


Any person who has had experience in 
mowing a gopher-infested field of alfalfa 
realizes that they are a great nuisance, to 
say the least, forit is practically, impossible 
to do a smooth job of cutting where they 
are located. The driver is forced to raise 
the sickle or cut right thru the mounds; 
the first method is tiresome, while the 
latter is very hard on both machine and 
team. 

For several years I have been studying 
the gopher and looking for the best way 
to banish him from our alfalfa fields. 
Possibly some of the facts I have gleaned 
from experience will be of benefit to you 
in ridding your farm of his tribe. 

There are a number of reasons why 
gophers like to make their homes in an 
alfalfa field. To begin with the land is 
not cultivated and as a result their run-| 
ways are not disturbed, and since their 
food consists of the juicy roots and under- 
ground stems of the alfalfa plants they 
are never forced to leave their homeland 
in search of something to eat. When liv-| 
ing in cultivated fields it is not unusual 
to see one foraging above ground, but it 
is indeed an unusual sight to see a gopher | 
in a field of alfalfa altho his mounds are 
everywhere. 

Living in such security as afforded by 
an old stand of alfalfa it is small wonder 
that gophers increase with alarming 
rapidity even tho they are not prolific 
breeders. They raise but one litter a 
year, and the aumber of young varies from 
three to seven, with an average of five. 
Practically all of the young are born in 
early spring. 

Where They Live 

The gopher makes his runways from 
six to twelve inches below the surface of 
the ground and at irregular intervals he 
digs an outlet straight up from his run 
which enables him to push the dirt out of 
his way. The average run is three and a 
half inches across and the dirt is carried 
to the surface in his stout arms after which 
he pushes it away with his nose. Some 
persons claim that he uses his pockets in 
which to carry dirt when excavating, but 
I believe this is a mistake for I have 
never captured one that had earth in his 
aor. altho it is a common thing to 

nd them stuffed with pieces of alfalfa 
roots. The gopher is a mighty poor 
engineer for his runs twist and wind in 
every direction and from all indications 
time is of small importance. 

The natural enemies of the gopher are 
several varieties of snakes, owls—especial- 
ly the so-called “‘barn owl’’—house cats, 
and the lowly civet cat. We have cats, 
half wild, which live in the hay barns 
located in the fields, from year to year. 
As there is plenty of room in a gopher run 
for a civet cat to travel, there is no doubt 
but what they catch many of them in a 
season, and when setting traps I have 
surprised a few big bull snakes gliding 
along several inches below the surface. 
We often hear it said that each separate 
run 1s the property of a single gopher but 
this is a -nistaken idea, as any gopher 
ee will testify, for it is possible to 
catch several gophers from one set. 

If a field is badly infested the quickest 
way to get rid of the animals is by the 
poison route, but it is also dangerous to 
most of the natural enemies of the pest. 
I have used a great number of patent 
preparations with varying success, but 
when everything is considered the results 
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rid of gophers, like in anything else, there 
is no real easy way. ‘The best time to 
poison the rodents is in early spring, for 
at this time they seem ravenous and wil 
eat almost any fruit, vegetable or grain. 
My best success comes from using sweet 
potato cubes about half an inch in size 
in which I have placed two or three 
erystals of strychnine. Prunes, raisins and 
pieces of apple when treated with the 

ison give practically the same result. 

his method takes considerable time, for 
each piece must be treated separately, 
hes it is exceedingly sure. 

If you have considerable acreage to 
eover you will probably desire a more 
speedy way, if this be the case try the 
following: Take one ounce of strychnine, 
in powdered form if obtainable, and dis- 
solve in a half pint of boiling water to 
which has been added two ounces 
alcohol; stir well and add a syrup made cf 
two cups of sugar and one cup of water. 
You now have poison syrup enough to 
treat a half bushel of grain, prunes, raisins, 
subed potatoes or apples. If you use 
grain it is best to «dd considerable water 
stir well, and let soak at least twenty-four 
hours before using. Alwaysremember you 
are using a dea ily poison and be sure to 
keep it where ‘c is absolutely impossible 
for the children to get to it. 

T> Place fhe Dose 

To use the puisor you will need a prod 
with which to k che runways. B 
sharpening the smal! end of a broomstic 
you will have an ideal tool for this pur- 
pose. Use this by running it into the 
ground around the dirt thrown out of the 
runs until you strike a place where it 
goes down easy, withdraw your prod and 

ylace a few pieces of your medicine in the 

Role, The probabilities are that Mr. 
Gopher will trouble you no more. Do 
not close the hole made with your prod, 
for if you try to you may cause dirt to 
drop down and cover the poison in such 
a way that it will not be easily located. 
An old n is a handy thing with which 
to handle the poison when you have 
found the run. 

Altho it is exceedingly slow, there is no 
surer way to rid ‘eed fields of gophers 
than by catching them with traps. This 
is one animal which possesses little if any 
cunning for they very seldom refuse to 
eat poisoned food and will blunder into 
almost any kind of a trap, even if set by 
an amateur. My two boys, four and 
eight years old, have been Laying thrift 
stamps with money earned rrom me in 
catching gophers in our alfalta fields. 
There are many gopher traps on the mar- 
ket but experience has taught me that 
when everything is considered the i 
tra 
right on delivering satisfaction long after 
most others are thrown away. 

The best way to trap is to locate the 
runway with a prod and then dig away 
the earth until there is a hole about five 


is the most practical, for it keeps | 
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a greater acreage in a day. Then, too, in 
very warm weather, deep plowing, especi- 
ally in a field that has not been plowed 


1| deep before, is slavish work on horses, so 


the ing farmer plows shallower 
than he would like from purely humane 
reasons. 

Tractor owners who have had their 
machines long enough to note results of 
deep plowing, while finding that deep 

lowing means an increase in crop yields, 
enna learned that it is not best to do the 
deepening all at once. If a field has been 
plowed from four to five inches deep 
with teams, for instance, it has be 
the practice of the farmer upon buying 
a tractor to empower / deepen his soil by 

lowing seven and eight inches in depth. 
This means that three to four inches of 
raw soil is turned up for the first time and 
is i iately made into a seed bed 
Practically everyone who has done this 
has i his mistake after one trial. 
The new soil is too raw to be put into a 


bed. 

A neighbor who thus deepened his plow- 
ing last fall and put his land into wheat 
tells me his wheat is not showing up as 
well as other wheat on adjcinins fields that 
were plowed shallower. He does not take 
this as proof that deep plowing is a failure, 
but that deepening the soil too much at 
one operation should be given the blame. 
Another tractor owner who plowed but 
one to two inches deeper than he had been 
in the habit of doing with horses reports 
that he never did have better looking 
wheat, and the next time he plows he aims 
to go an inch or two deeper. The neigh- 
bor who plowed deep at the one operation 
admits that he should have deepened his 
plowing a little at a time, but expects that 
the raw soil he has turned up will be cured 
enough for better results next year. Those 
who are using tractors for the first time 
will do well to remember that an inch or 
two of raw soil is enough to turn up at 
once.—H.H. 


CLOVER CHAFF PILES 

On a recent drive of about twen 
miles as many as a dozen clover c 
piles were counted standing in the fields 
along the way. Following the usual cus- 
tom the owners of these chaff piles will 
probably leave them stand where they are 
until they rot down, if the fields are not 
wanted soon for a cultivated crop, or they 
will be burned to get them out of the way. 
This is waste pure and simple, and is cer- 
tainly not in line with the spirit of the 
times, which is to save and conserve. 

Clover chaff contains considerable fer- 
tility that should go back to the land. 
Under normal conditions the manurial 
value of a ton of clover chaff is estimated 
to be worth $8. With prices of commer- 
cial plant foods soaring as they are now, 
clover refuse is easily worth double what 
it mney Poe 4 ee te a the 
nitrogen, p oric acl po 
lime returned tn the chaff the organic 





inches square down to the bottom of the 
run; set the trap across the run, cover the 
hole with a shingle, a bunch of hay or a 
bit of board, run a stick thru the ring of 
the trap chain into the ground where it 
will anchor the trap and at the same time 
act as a marker so it is easy to quickly 
locate your set. It is quite useless to use 
bait of any kind; 1 have tried almost 
everything I could think of without im- 
preving my catches in the least. 

Let’s get the gopher; he spoils the 
beauty of our fields, damages our machin- 
ery and adds to the work of our teams. 
—R. A. —— 
PLOWING UP RAW SOIL 

A t many farmers are buyi 
tors for the express purpose wing 
their soil deeper than they have been able 
to plow it with horses. is is one very 
good reason for owning a tractor, for the 
average farmer, in his hurry to get his 

ing done, will naturally plow shal- 





trac- 





did not justify the expense. In getting 





| 
ower than he should tn Ghder te Sanh over 


matter has a decided salutary effect upon 
the land. 

The feeding value of clover chaff de- 
pends upon the length of time it has been 
e to the weather. Fresh chaff is 
about equal to oat straw and is used by 
some farmers as a substitute for hay. 
After exposure the chaff becomes brittle, 
breaks up and soon decays, so that its 


best use is either as an absorbent m the 
stables or as a top-dressing on grain fields 
or on sod that is to be t for corn. 


When «cattered over the fields to be in 
clover the succeeding year, the chaff aids 
in securing a stand, as it improves t*> 
inoculation and increases the fertility of 


the soil. 
The clover chaff pile should not be 
burned nor should it be permitted to rot 


down and the soluble plant foods to soak 
into the ground enriching one spot over 





much, but it should be scat where it 
will do the most good. It is poor manage~ 
ment not to do so.—A. E. W. 
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Where Human Safety Fixes the Line 





in Cutting Costs 


Regardless of the price, type or 
size of the car, there is one place 
where every car builder should draw 
the line in cutting costs, and that is 
where human safety is involved. 


Roughly speaking, he has these 
things to consider: safety, durability, 
upkeep, power, speed, comfort, con- 
venience, beauty. 

Buyers differ in their individual 
ideas of the importance of every one 
of these points—except safety. In 
that one respect they are a unit. 


Safety must not be sacrificed, no 
matter what it costs the manufacturer 
in labor or material. 


Therefore, the line is fixed above 
those vital parts on which your safety 
and that of your family depends— 
axles, steering gear, frame, springs 
and wheels. 


No Parts are More Important to 
Your Safety than the Axles 


In purchasing a car, should you 
not first of all make sure that the 
builder of it has put axle safety above 
any considerations of cost? 


Should you not make sure that 
your axles are built by men who have 
years of axle study and axle experience 
back of them? 

By an organization whose product 
has passed the test of successful per- 
formance in all types of motor cars 
and trucks, and has endured to the 
very end of the car’s life—not in a 
few cases but in hundreds of thou- 
sands. 


Axles that have been used so long 
and by so many car builders that 
there is absolutely no question as to 
their established reliability. 


To meet these requirements axles 
can not be scaled down to a price. 
They must be built to do the job, with 
a big margin of safety, and the selling 
price based on what it costs to build 
that kind of axle, regardless of varia- 
tion in. the price of steel or any ocher 
material at any particular time. 


For further light on the subject of 
axle importance write for booklet L-1, 
on “The Anatomy of Automobile 
Axles.” Sent free, post-paid on 
request to 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 


Oldest and largest builders of front and rear axles for both motor care and trucks. 
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MAKING SOIL MORE PRODUCTIVE 

Much has been said and written about 
ret the productivity of soils and 
improving wornout land. How to do so| 
economically and with the least labor is a | 
problem that confronts every farmer} 
sooner or later. However, it is a problem 
that can be solved. I do not think that a 
farm with wornout soil is half so difficult 
to restore to productivity as one that is| 
overgrown with quackgrass. There are} 
many methods of making the soil more 
productive, but I have never heard of 
that is better than the plan followed | 
by C. B. Johnson, an old farmer in} 
central Minnesota. He likes to tell how} 
he saved himself from bankruptcy on a 
wornout farm. This is his story: 

“About twenty-five years ago I could) 
not pro! tably raise wheat or any other | 
kind of grain on my farm. The soil was | 
getting too poor. Some of the land was} 
broken ago and had been | 
seeded wheat for possibly twenty 
year is somewhat sandy, ans 
the continual raising of grain had ex- 
hausted to such an extent that the 
growing of wheat hardly paid the ex- 
penses, and oats grew barely tall enough to 
cut. 

“Then I decided to give up small grain, 
and raise corn and potatoes. Fine po- 
tatoes are grown here where the soil is at 
least reasonably fit. But it seemed that | 
my land was too poor even for p duc-| 
ing corn and potatoes. I could nt .aise 
more than twenty or thirty busaels of | 
corn to the acre. When I got thirty 
bushels I considered myself lucky. And| 
the potato yield was nearly always less| 
than one hundred bushels to the acre. 

“Tt was evident that I had to do some- 
thing to improve my land or quit farm- 
ing. Somebody advised me to raise 
clover, and I decided to try it out. But I 
was astonished to find that the land was so 
poor that even clover would not grow. I 
secured some high-priced seed, and sowed 
it together with timothy, but no clover 
appeared. The only thing I got was a 
little short timothy. 

“T tried all over again several times and | 
obtained the same results. Finally [| 
understood that the soil must be made a 
little richer before I could get a catch of 
clover. Consequently, I measured off 
twenty acres, and hauled out on this 
piece of land all the manure I could get 
during the winter. I covered the piece 
thickly, and in the spring I plowed it up| 
and planted it to potatoes. These I 
ivated as much as I got time for dur- 
mer. The following spring IL! 
sowed wheat on the land, and put in four, 
quarts of clover and two quarts of tim- 
othy to every And I must say that I | 
surprised to see the beautiful catch 
I now took my farm piece by 
piece, manured it, cultivated it, and| 
seeded it with grain and clover. 

When the entire farm had been| 
covered, I could grow wheat or any other | 
kind of grain very profitably. Today [| 
can raise up to sixty Pushels of corn to the | 
acre, and up to two hundred bushels of 
potatoes. Oats grow so thick that they 
want to lodge. I have now arranged it so 
that I can have one-third of my land in 
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clover every year, one-third in small 
grain, and one-third in corn and potatoes. 
I put the manure on the clover sod, and 
the next year I plow this up and plant it 
to corn and potatoes. I have kept up this 
rotation for about fifteen years, and find 
that it not only retains the productivity 
of the soil but also makes it better, even 
if a good crop is grown every year. My 
soil is now black and soft and full of vege- 
table matter. Indeed, I am afraid that 
some of my land is getting too rich, and I 
believe that a crop of clover every four 
years would be suflicient.”—C. O. 


RECLAIM THE WASTE LAND 

Reclaiming the waste land is a question 
of national importance, as there are many 
farms ini all parts of our country that 
contain a number of waste acres. 

The waste land is a loss as the land 
owner pays tax onitand receives no prof- 
it in return. It may be occupied by 
stumps, boulders, crooked and shallow 
creek channels, swamps, wet places, 
gullies, and hardpan. The stumps and 
boulders occupy spaces of ground, are 
hard to farm around, make weedy places, 
and a harbor for field mice, bugs, worms, 
insects, ete. Crooked and shallow creek 
channels cause the water to overflow and 
the land is too wet to use for crops of any 
kind. Swamps make a breeding place for 
disease. Gullies cut up a field and waste 
away the rich soil. Hardpan prevents 
the moisture from penetrating the soil, 
and there is no ventilation. 

As hired labor is almost out of the 
question, the farmers will need to depend 
upon their own resources. I have used 
dynamite for a number of years to re- 
claim the waste land on our farm. I have 
removed the stumps and boulders, 
straightened and deepened the creek 
channels and prevented the overflowing 
of the land. I have drained a swamp by 
ditching and filled up the gullies and 
washes, and shattered a hardpan, so I 
could set the trees for a young orchard. 

I have done this work cheaper by the 
use of dynamite than any of the other 
methods I have tried and much faster. 
Any one can learn how to use dynamite 
by following directions sent with every 


box.—C. B. M. 


DIVERSITY IN FARMING 


It takes the utmost skill and assumes 
the greatest risk to specialize in produc- 
tion. Specialty cropping should be lo- 
cated where that particular crop can best 
and cheapest be raised. Some try it out 
of its natural element. Some succeed 
against all odds of soil and climate and 
market, but greater success would come 
under more favorable circumstances. 

Nature specializes in a very general way, 
limiting certain plants to certain large 
On the whole, every bit of 
land produces mixed crops when nature 
does the sowing. Man tries to defy 
natural habitat of certain plants, and gets 
a grouch against the markets because he 
can not compete with more favored 
localities. He chose the wrong crop for 
the right place or else chose the wrong 
place for the right crop. - He should move 
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or change crops. He must adopt the 
| crops that will a * succeed best on 
his particular soil in his particular climate 
—and diversify as much as possible, so as 
to more surely get profitable returns 
every year. 


*|| Theone crop man is doomed to failure 


in the long run. He may get by with 

cotton, cane, wheat, corn, flax or what 

not year after year for a time, but failure 

sits on his doorstep waiting to take pos- 
| session of the place. Like weeds, a 
are more easily kept out than suppressed. 

The sure crop is the crop to tie to—and 

| the next surest crop is another to grow. 
Crop rotation has been proven the best 

policy. Livestock aa be a part of 

| every system worthy the name of farming. 
And again, a choice of what that livestock 
shall be depends on the crops and the soil. 
To try sheep raising where sheep cannot 
do well, is as foolish as to try wheat raising 
where it never has been a paying crop. 
Diversified stock growing goes well with 
diversified farming. H 


DOES YOUR SOIL NEED LIME? 

There is no doubt that many of our 
cornbelt farms need lime more or less. 
The need is greater in most instances 
than many are aware. The failure to get 
a stand of alfalfa or clover emphasizes this 
need in a way most of us can understand. 
When we have lost the seed from two or 
three sowings of clover or alfalfa after 
getting a sickly half stand we begin to 
think of the cause, particularly if others 
are succeeding. 

The need of lime was illustrated in my 
neighborhood when a farmer tore down an 
old house and put the refuse lime mortar 
from the wreck on the land. He was sur- 
prised at the rank thriftiness of the alfalfa 
stand on this spot, and to clinch the fact 
of the need of lime, the growth at the very 
edge of the plaster was unthrifty and 
yellow, and a poor stand. This farmer 
came accidentally to know he had been 
trying the impossible; he was trying to 
grow something his soil could not produce 

rofitably tho 1t was more than a usually 
ertile piece of land, well manured and 
clean of grass, the foe of upland alfalfa. 

This incident illustrates the fact that a 
farmer can find out in advance of sowing 
just what his land needs. He can send a 
sample of his soil to his state experiment 
station or he can sow a patch of land, 
partly limed, and watch results. If in 
doubt try this plan. A sack of air slacked 
lime will do.—H. A. 


HELPING OUT 

This is a story of neighborly kindness 
that often occurs in any neighborhood in 
the country. The setting is an eighty acre 
farm where work has piled up owing to a 
sick man and inability to hire because of 
help scarcity. The wife had ma 1 
the chores with the help of neighbors, but 
there was all the manure to haul, and the 

were deep with it. The neighborin 
arms were troubled with overplus o 
work, too, but this was different from 
working for a wage. Not one of these men 
who “helped out” in this case would have 
thought of working for a healthy neighbor, 
however good the pay. 

Early one morning they began gather- 
ing on this farm. There were manure 
spreaders, wagons, hayracks, a power saw 
and best of all the good will of a bunch of 
Ame “ean farmers who saw a plain duty 
and rallied to the community colors. 
There was a continuous procession of 
wagons and spreaders to the alfalfa field 
and the loading was just the work of a few 
minutes for forks ad scoops worked rapid- 
ly. Out in the orchard the crosscut saw 
was busy cutting down dead trees and the 
crew with the power saw worked them up 
quickly into stove lengths. Fodder was 
hauled and stacked where it would be 
handy to feed. Before sundown the 
yard was cleared of manure, the wood 
finished, and the jolly crowd scattering 
to their homes.—H. M. 
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The Essex—$1395 


Light Weight, Durable, Rich in 
Appointment, Low in Cost, Econom- 
ical and a Tremendous Performer 


Is Now Ready 


MMIII TIT a 
HEATH 


You are to advertise the Essex. Has Economy of Light Car, 
=| Instead of our praising it, we wish you Comfort and Endurance 
to do that. And what you will say is of the Costliest 


what we want everyone else to think. 

The Essex’s motor would inspire a 
whole season’s advertising campaign. 
A slogan might be written about its 
beauty. 


Every praise that can be suggested has 
already been applied to some other car 
and, as you know, all cars do not come 
up to the claims made for them. 


So the Essex must speak for itself. Its economy of fuel, lubrication and 
tires appeals to others. 


It is endorsed and will be sold by the 
leading automobile dealers in every It awakens the pride of ownership. 
section of the world. It has dignity that comes from power 


TUT 


and poise. It will retain its smooth- 
ness and flexibility and quietness 
throughout long hard service. 


Dealers of their type do not take on 
cars about which they have the least 
doubt. They do not make selling con- 


oF ow ew 
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tracts with new and untried organizations. The Essex is light in weight and cost. 
: : The Essex Will En I ee It is rich in — See 
= A real car must have stability. It must Everyone says nice things about the : 
: = remain rigid and free from squeaks and Essex. = 
= ee. We Are Not Asking You to Buy 


You will see why this is so with the : " 4 
es! Sina comets tient Now. Just Ride in the Essex 




















loosen the body joints nor Only a few cars are available 

f twist the radiator. for each territory. The 

. Be sure this is emphasized by oe aI — ris ‘ws 

driving over coblestone pave- tn se se th to reveal their 

=i ments or rough roads. ba _ ee on ‘— 

- any speed you like. You wi r of people. en you see : 
/ = find it a comfortable ride and M 0 T 0 R S by the newspaper that your = 
; will marvel that over such a dealer is ready with his Essex, = 
: road and at such a speed you DETROIT go look at it and tell your im- = 
, are not pitched or bounced USA pressions to your friends. 
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A ROUND BARN 
There are those who scoff at the round 
barn and term it a species of agricultural 


freak wh) 
sorrow. this may be the case in some in- 
that there is much truth in the old saying 
that even when a man builds himself a 
house he yearns as a rule for a second trial 
in order to have some things different 
from the way he has constructed them in 
his first venture. 
round barn, the writer has yet to find an 
owner of such a building who is not en- 


thusiastic over this type of farm structure. 
It appears, also, that the longer one uses 
such a barn the greater becomes one’s 
satisfaction in rerard to it. The barn 


nof James F. Tilton, 


of this type on the far ; 
. has been in use 


Vermilion county, din 
for four seasons. Mr. Ti'ton regards it as 
a splendid investment and entirely satis- 


factory both from the point of utility 
and laborsaving. It is sixty feet in diam- 
eter and cost $2,000. The flooring is of 
concrete. There is afourfoot concrete wall 

The haymow or second floor is spaced 
eight feet above the first floor while the 
eaves run to twenty feet. Stall room is 
rovided for twenty-four horses and eight 
f ad of other stock. In as much as Mr. 
Tilton does not engage in dairying he did 
not install the silo which is ordinarily 
found in the center of a round barn. This 
leaves the entire loft free for hay with the 
exception that the center is taken up toa 
height of six or eight feet by grain bins 
which project thru from the floor below. 
One can scarcely i:naine the spaciousness 

t without going into it when It Is 
hay. There is an overhead space 
of forty feet and one can well believe Mr. 
Tilton’s statement that he can mow away 

y two hundred tons of hay.—. C. 
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“ction of the weather, and the water] have the wires maintained at sufficient 
freezing, and the acids of the timber will| neight to enable him to pass between the 


cause them to decay and crumble away. 


highway and his land at any point along 


I believe that flues should be built of hard | his farm line, according to a decision o 


brick and lined with fire clay. 


I have| the lows supreme court. 


He is merely 


never yet found such a flue that was/ entitled to unobstructed ingress and egress 


| defective. 


I have found a number of} at such places as are used by him ordi- 


| flues which were lined with fire clay that} nari!y and without substantial interfer- 
| near the roof the soft brick had decayed | ence with his reasonable use of his land in 


| until the fire clay was exposed. 


“T have found some flues which were 


| connection with the highway. 
Plaintiff was severly injured thru com- 


| partially resting on the roof or on the| ingin contact with a telephone wire, which 


| rafters. The settling of the flue had left 


| sagged within about seven feet of the 


an opening and the only protection to the | ground on account of a broken post, when 


wood if any, was the fire clay lining. 

“T have found one flue broken two feet 
below the roof. I think this was caused 
by the wind. While the flue had not 

| leaning, having an open joint across the 
‘lead pencil. 
| supported by the roof. 

“I found a number of flues which ap- 
parently had been struck by lightning, as 
they were cracked straight down from the 
top thru brick and mortar, one clear down 
to the ceiling of the house. 

“In order to inspect these flues it has 
been necessary to carry a ladder and in 
many cases to crawl thru scuttle holes in 
dark closets or attics. 

“T have inspected the smoke houses to 
see that proper precautions were taken 
relative to the smoking of meat. I have 
inspected the barns as to the litter and 
trash without and within, and have 
tacked up ‘No Smoking’ cards. 

“All in all, I have found a total of 89 
defects. The property endangered by 
these defects has insurance on it of $82,- 
445. Many of these properties, from the 
outside, look to be in excellent condition, 
but as in the case of one flue damaged by 
lightning and one by wind, and the one 
stuffed with a newspaper, they were in a 
dangerous condition, and would sooner or 
later have caused serious loss. 

“I might say that in making these in- 
spections I have had but little difficulty 
in securing entrance to these buildings. 
Most of the people are glad to have the 
inspection made, and are anxious tocorrect 
the defects found. All in all, this seems 
to be one of the most satisfactory pieces 
of work which the company is doing. I 
do not think I have found a single person 
who does not approve of the work. I find 
however, that it takes some time to 
explain the reason for the work to the 
people. They want to know the whys and 
wherefores. This, I believe, is all right. 





So many farmers belong to mutual fire 
ins rance companies and are interested 
in keeping the cost of insurance as low as 
possible, that we quote from the report of | 
a farm inspector to his board of directors: | 

“Since my report to you April 9th, I| 
have inspected 382 properties. At many | 
places there were two sets of buildings 
and at a few there were three sets to| 
inspect. Even where there was but one | 
house I often found two or more barns. | 
The 382 properties would therefore mean 
the inspection of probably 500 sets of 
buildings. This has required 381% days. 
To make these inspections required a 


mileage of 1070 miles. In these in- 
spections I found 34 defective flues. | 
also found 44 bad roofs. ‘There were 12 
ligh g rods found in a bad condition. | 
At nearly every house there was a good 
ladcer. Of the dwellines inspected there 
wete 59 which had blind atties thru which 
flues passed. These I couid no* inspect 


\s to bad flues, usually the defects were 
just below the roof. Apparently in most 
cases the brick were soft and had decayed 
Holes were found from the size of a lead 
lmost large enough to run your 


pen ltoa 
fist thru. One such hole I found stuffed 
with a newspaper. 


fy theory as to the cause of defect 
e flues just beneath the roof is this 
k are used in the lower part of | 
ind hard brick at the top. If the 
p too near the roof the 
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The people should know why the inspec- 

tions are being made and what we expect 

to accomplish.”—Farm Inspector. 

LOW HANGING TELEPHONE WIRES 
A farmer owning land along a public 

highway on one side of which extends a 

telephone line is not legally entitled to 


/he took down a fence and attempted to 
| drive a hayrack into his field from a high- 
| Way at a point where there had apparently 

been no previous entrance or exit. He 


h men build to their ultimate} fallen over, it had just broken and was| was denied the right to recover because 


it was found that sagging of the wire at 


nees, for it is the writer’s observation | flue two feet below the roof larger than a/ that point did not constitute an un- 
The top of the flue was/ reasonable interference with his use of the 


|farm. But the court expressly states that 
where a wire crosses above a regular 


| driveway leading into a farm, itshould be 


maintained as high as if it were crossing 
a regular highwavy.—A. L. H. 8. 





LIGHTNING LOSSES PREVENT- 
ABLE 
| It would seem that there need be no 
argument in favor of lightning rods 
| but when there is over three million 
dollars annual loss to property in less than 
half of the country it is evident tha, some 
people need further proof of the efficiency 
of rods. 

Insurance companies of Michigan have 
found lightning rods to be from 98 to 99 
— efficient in preventing damage or 
oss. In Iowa fiftv-five mutual insurance 
companies, averaging the losses of eight 
years, found the efficiency of rods to be 
98.7 percent. 

Eighteen insurance companies doin 
business in Ontario, Canada, in 1913 
|found that out of every 7000 buildings 





| not protected by lightning rods, thirty- 


seven were struck by lightning. Out of 
every 7000 buildings protected: by light- 
ning rods only two were struck. This is 
an efficiency of 94.7 percent. In terms of 
cash based on actual losses paid, if all the 
buildings had been rodded, there would 
have been a saving of $331,450. In 1913, 





$368,000 would have been saved by 
lightning rods in this same territory. 

A properly installed lightning rod is 
cheap insurance. Not only do rods pro- 
tect the building but the lives of the people 
and the stock in the buildings. 

During the sixty days Yast summer, 
from July 25th to September 24th, the 
newspapers reported the following losses 
which have been tabulated as below. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is 
this; It is too risky to leave buildings 
aageutaiies by lightning rods. Good 
rods, properly placed, are a positive safe- 





guard against serious loss or damage. 






































July 25th to September 24th, 1918. 
| —— Barns Residences Churches People 
STATE | + a ————| -- 

Money } Burned | Dam’g'd| Burned | Dam’g’d| Burned | Dam’g’d) Killed injured 

| 
Minois | $200,650 | 123 11 5 42 1 2 8 14 
Indiana | 434,175 90 18 | ( 47 7 | 12 19 

wa ” 351.125 74 10 4 45 1 3 3 12 
Kentucky | 243,100 27 4 2 ll 3 | 6 16 
Kansas | 29,300 3 1 6 1 4 3 
Maine. ... | 26,700 6 1 4 ea 3 5 
Muaryland 184,900 15 1 + | l 
Michigan 167 | is 4 l 9 | 5 | s 18 
Minnesota | 300,300 62 20 3 | 45 |} 1 11 11 19 
Missouri oes 25,500 19 2 I 14 1 10 ll 
Montana.... 21,400 | 8 2 | 14 4 
Ne! raska | 47,710 17 10 3 24 1 3 4 11 
New England 278,948 ay 6 4 66 S 12 62 
New Jersey 12.40) 2 1 l 3 2 5 1 
New York 2U 44 6 l 23 1 l 5 15 
No. Dakota £1.72 26 9 | 5 18 | 2 Ss 6 
Ohio 378,46) 104 9 | 1 48 2 | . 14 45 
Pennsylvania $18,575 6 ra ( 70 | 15 14 52 
S Dakota 2,559 13 l 11 3 5 12 
Texas 81,425 6 l 3 | 1 10 6 
Wisconsin 1 76 | ‘ 6 22 eS 7 13 
Tota 3,513 ; RG2 128 57 520 8 77 164 344 
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steider 


ELEVEN years of work on the farms of America—in 
every soil—on the roads pulling big loads, in every 
power use of the farm, the dairy, the orchard, and the 
home—put the Heider’s construction beyond all debate. 
It has the field answer to every question. 


7 Speeds Forward and Reverse 
All With One Lever 


Heider Patented Friction Drive—backed by 11 years of 
success—gives seven speeds forward and reverse all with 
one motor speed, all with one lever for traction or belt 
work. It does away with a lot of gears and expense, and 
makes the operation so simple that boys are running it. 
Heavy duty 4-cylinder Waukesha motor uses either kerosene or 
gasoline without carburetor changes. Gives a steady, dependable 
pull for the plow—or throttles down to just the right power for a 


cream separator. Dixie High-Tension Magneto with impulse starter. 
Kingston Carburetor. Perfex Radiator. Write for Tractor Catalog. 


ROCK ISLAND PLOW CO. 


370 Second Ave. Lstablished 1855 Rock Island, IL 
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Model C 12-20 
With Rock Island 
No. 12 Tractor Plow 

















Built exclusively as a tractor disc with extra strength throughout 
for terrific strains. Close-up levers operated directly from trac- 
tor. One man easily operates both tractor and disc. Extremely 
flexible—gangs work independently. Close coupled—light draft. 
Note the unusual clearance—disc does not clog. Made in two 
sizes—8 end 10-ft. cut—either 16 or 18-inch solid or cut out discs. 





Heider Model D 9-16 
With No. 9 Power Lift Plow 


Rock Island Heider Model D with two-bottom No. 9 Rock 
Island Plow attached to the tractor platform is shown 
below. Entire outfit in one unit. Foot lever control. Auto- 
matic power lift. This ideal one-man outfit for the smaller 
farm. With it one man can plow right upto the fence lines— 
back into the corners—plow all the field. The hands guide 
the tractor. The foot controls the plow. Sold with or 
without plow attached. 


Heavy duty Waukesha motor, Heider Transmission. 
Abundant power for two 14-inch bottoms, harrows, discs, 
drills, seeders, binders, hay tools,pumps, saws, the smaller 
sized grain separators, silo fillers, corn shellers, etc. 
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FARM TRUCKS REVOLUTIONIZE 
On neighbor Sherman’s far where 
ruit growing is the dominating interest, 
urly apples had proved so much less pro- 
able than standard winter varities that 
was decided to plant no more of them— 
efore the farm motor truck was pur- 
ased. The first season’s experience 
with truck marketing reversed this de- 
cision. Where before early apples must 
be shipped by rail to a city wholesaler, 
now the truck took them, at just the right 
moment, to the right buyers, in the right 
towns or cities. In an emergency they 
could be peddled out with profit. Early 
apples became profitable in themselves 
to Sherman, additional to which was the 
important fact that they helped to make 
business for the truck. 

The owner of a commercia] poultry 
plant had a secondhand machine con- 
verted into a truck. ‘Townspeople won- 
dered what he would ever do with it. 
It wasn’t particularly needed to haul 
eggs to the express office, and certainly 
it wouldn’t pay for itself hauling grain. 
But in a comparatively short time the 
secondhand converted car was the most 

equipment on the farm, It 
f wuled grain bought at wholesale, deliver- 
ed manure at $1 a barrel to city home 
owners for lawn use, and_ took exnibition 
birds cross-country to poultry shows. These 
chores were routine. The big thing the 
truck did was to comb the country for 
forty miles around for live poultry 


f 
‘ 
i 
I 
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as 
busi- 


poultrykeeper 
rising grain costs made his original 
ness unprofitable, developed, with the 
aid of the truck, a poultry buying and 


This commercial 


dressing business. He made two dollars 
now where he had formerly lost three, 

The significance of the motor truck from 
the farm standpoint is suggested in the 
foregoing actual cases. Toone farm where 
operations remain the same after a truck 
is purchased, there are dozens which are 
soon doing a revolutionized business. 

Transportation hitherto, in the triple 
aspects of distance, time and cost, has 
been a factor nearly as important as cli- 
mate and soil in determining the work a 
farmer could profitably do. Except for 
road improvement, there was nothing the 
farmer could attempt to alter the relation 
of his farm to cities and railroads, 

Now enters the farm motor truck. 
It «entails considerable investment, and 


the cost of operation is a life-sized item, so 
that any business head quickly sees the | 
truck must do considerable work to pay 
its way. But the motor truck automati- 


cally greatly reduces the distance to mar- 
ket, and crops and livestock products 
ormerly not to be seriously eonsidered 
be« “practical. The whole tendency 
is towaed a more intensive, far more pro- 
ductive, agriculture. In every communi- 
ty is room for some farmer to conduct a 
rural motor express route. A man who 
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| make market milk. Perishable garden 
}and orchard produce, which so-and-so 

| always liked to fiddle with, far tho he was 
from market, become profitable on what 
had been an isolated farm. 

The farm motor truck operates like 
| yeast. It soon has the farm in a ferment 
}of growth. The prospective truck pur- 
chaser ought to consider this side of the 
matter among the very first.—J. T. B 


| THE TRUCK A FARM MACHINE 
The motor car long ago passed its exe 
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sories and wer farmi machinery. 
Such an exhibit offers om excellent op- 
portunity to compare the merits of differ- 
ent makes and types of tractors and 
tractor-drawn implements and there is 
no better way to pick out the particular 
type of machme adapted to one’s own set 
of conditions. 

The extent to which the war has ex- 
tended the use of American tractors and 





the adoption of —_— farming in foreign 
countries is evident from the number of 
delegations from foreign countries which 


perimental stare and soon became a neces-/ will attend the coming tractor show. 


|sity. It has been known as a farm neces-| 
sity for sometime. While a farmer can get 
along without one, he is really loosing mon- | 
ey by doing so, unless he lives almost in 
the edge of town and finds that he has, 
| little traveling to do on the roads. As the 
motor car has brought about a change in 
the transportation of passengers and Ticht 
hauling, so now is the truck bringing about 
a change in the transportation of heavy 
goods. ‘The motor car really perfected the 
truck without much experimentation, for 
the truck is only a big brother of the motor 
ear, being built along the same general 
lines, except stronger and geared for power 
instead of speed. It, too, is becoming @ 
| farm machine, 
The truck situation of the coming season 
is not going to hinge on the question of 
| selling them, but of making them as fast 
|as the urgent demand is ready for them. 
The farmer who lives some distance from 
a shipping station is naturally most inter- 
ested in the truck. He can see in the 
|}machine the solution of one of his most 
| vexing problems, that of getting his grain, 
Beasteck and other products on the rails 
or on the market. There are many heavy 
| producing farmers who live so far from 
| their market or shipping station that the 
| hauling of a heavy load with horses means 
| the taking of a day’s time. Others are 
more favorably situated and require but 
a half-day to get to market and home 
| again, while still others require less time 
than this. When it takes a half day or 
more to get a load of produce on the mar- 
ket, however, there is found a need for the 
| truck, providing the farmer is producing in 
average amounts. Experience has proven 
that the truck will haul anything that can 
| be hauled with horses. It is only a ques- 
tion of getting the body for the truck that 
is built for the work there is to be done, 
Farm machinery is a term that no longer 
applies just to such things as plows. 
mowers, binders and the like, but it ap- 
plies also to motor cars, tractors and 
teucks.—H. H. 


A BIG TRACTOR SHOW 

The Tractor Show that will be held in 
Kansas City the week of February 24th 
to March Ist, is an event which will at- 
tract a large number of farmers from the 
Middle West and even from farther points. 
For the man who is interested in power 
farming, this exhibition offers an oppor- 
tunity to obtain the greatest amount of 
|information in the shortest time. It is 
already announced that more than two 
| hundred and fifty manufacturers will dis- 
| play approximately one hundred and fifty 
different models and makes of tractors. 














In addition to these there will be over 
four hundred exhibits of tractor acces- 


Missions from Italy, Great Britain and 








France and also from the conservative 
governments of central Russia and Siberia 
will be there to inspect the diTerent models 
of tractors and power farming machinery 
on behalf of their government. A number 
of South American countries are also 
expected to send delegations. 

There is no better way to obtain infor- 
mation relative to dierent types of imple- 
ments and machines than by studying and 
comparing them when placed side by side. 
For a number of years the manufacturers 
of tractors and tractor drawn implements 
have been spending large sums of money 
in demonstrations and exhibitions in 
order that those interested in power farm- 
ing might obtain the most definite and 
direct information relative to the subject. 
The show at Kansas City is another op- 
portunity to obtain power farming infor- 
mation and the educational feature will 
be emphasized even more than in past 
exhibitions. 

COMMUTATOR CONNECTIONS 

A weak spot in some ignition systems 
is the liability of short circuiting develop- 
ing in the wiring near the commutator or 
timer. This will cause the engine to lose 
power and act ees by spells. One 
will suspect trouble but may have diffi- 
culty in locating it. Careful inspection 
will reveal, perhaps, that the insulation 
on the connecting wires at the four points 
of the timer has become worn or frayed. 
This happens quite readily to wiring ex- 
»osed to as much oil and grease as accumu- 
ioe at this exposed portion of the mech- 
anism. Furthermore, it should be re- 
membered that an apparently sound piece 
of insulation when thoroly oil soaked may 
hold short circuiting possibilities. If it 
is found that the insulation shows signs 
of breaking near the commutator connec- 
tions it will save annoyance to have a new 
cable installed. The cost, including labor 
will be only about a dollar and the engine 
will run so much smoother that one will 
feel revaid for the expense ineurred.—O.C 








never could before, can now profitably 
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Perfect Planting Pays the Profit! Cut out Save TimeandLabor! The perfect plantin 
the “perfect” and you cut out the “profit.” The of the Iron Age moans a tremendous saving 0 
first part of the crop goes to pay the cost of production; labor, time, fertilizer and insecticides, which would be 
consequently, the profit on that extra part of Wasted on missing hills. Unplanted spaces in your rows 


, P have to be worked over with plow, harrow, planter, 
the crop which perfect planting gives you. Perfect cultivator, weeder, sprayer and } ~aon and suite fer 
planting, together with prices due to the new tilizer and insecticides, just the same as if planted. 
dehydration plants and potato flour and starch mills, T)is Joss must be avoid 


will enable you to calculate your profits with certainty. P . ” | 
Save Seed! The Iron Age Potato Planter is Hoenn Spacinn Plone Unite we = Si Age 
known as the 100 cent planter because it Planter is n to e percentage of 
puts one seed-piece only one in hill. This No. 1's. Plants whieh aun too Geen together produce 
means a saving of $10 to $20 per day in alone. Loss undersize potatoes while those too far apart produce 
through puncturing and bruising is entirely avoided. oversize potatoes, 





Ther planter that gives this “personally -inspected” planting which saves sood, 
} nat L—= fertilizer, yous bnsecticidsa, and the profit-part of your crop—the [RON EE. 


Fiemon sctimewniorets Bateman M’f'g Co. ese sinaise 
Gairdem Seeders and Wheel En business 83 youre pay TL hae 

> s us 

Boos Truckers’ rariey, Machines 952 Main Street sf Grenloch, N. 5. tng Oe en 
”~ Bateman- Wilkinson Co., Ltd.. 952Symington Ave., Toronto,Can. ae 
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SAVE THE SOIL 

By saving the soul we mean keeping it 
from becoming the property of land 
owners farther down the hill or valley, 
or from going to the river beds and oceans. 
Too much of our soil is going down these 
paths thru erosion. What can we do to 
save it? 

Here is a plan which will aid very much 
in overcoming this difficulty. Do not 
allow any fields to he bare during the long 
winter months. It is during this time 
that so much erosion and leaching is 
going on. Grow cover crops, or if this is 
not applicable, cover fields that are bare, 
as cornfields, etc. with straw or manure. 


However, straw or manure will only 
prevent washing. Growing crops are 
required to prevent leaching. Cover 


crops are the best paying proposition from 
every point of view for they prevent 
leaching, washing, and afford a green 
manure crop to be turned down in the 
spring following. 

Another good method of conserving our 
soi] supply is this. Rather than burn any 
straw, cornstalks, leaves, rakings, etc., 
plow them under and make them & part 
of the soil. These all help to increase 
the supply of humus, which is a deficient 
element in the majority of soils. Any 
organic matter thus added will help to 
prevent washing, because the humus sup- 
ply is increased. Humus is the element 
that helps to hold the water in the soil. 
Thus it is easily seen that if the humus 
content is increased, more water will be 
held in the ground before washing can 


begin even if no cover crop, straw or manure | 


be used. Humus makes soil loose and 
porous. Hence its power of holding water 
and preventing erosion. 

If we raise crops with extensive root 


systems we will be adding much organic | 


matter to the soil. Such crops indirectly 
produce great amounts of manure, whica 
is another way of adding humus to the 
soil, all of which is in accord with the 
you would make the old 


couplet: If 


farm fatter, stuff it with organic matter. | 


This goes to show that as the farm be- 

comes fatter more soil will be saved by 

the prevention of washing and leaching. 

Surly we hill fellows need the soil more 

than the neighbors farther down thevalley. 
W. E. F., Ohio, 


THE KIND OF PHOSPHATE 
For a number of years several experi- 
ment stations have been carrying on ex- 


tenced experiments to determine whether 
or not the farmer whose soil requires more 
phos;Morus can obtain the needed fertility 


more economically in the form of raw rock 
phosphate or in the higher priced acid 
phosphate. The fact that these experi- 
ments have in some cases been favorable 
to one form of phosphorus and in some 
r es to the other suggests that there may 
! litions under which it is advisable 
to use raw rock and also conditions under 
which the acid phosphate will give better 
s for the money expended 
1osphate con- 


return 
A pound of raw rock p! 


tains approximately twice as much phos- 
phorus as a pound of acid phosphate and 
yet it can be obtained for less than half 
the cost. It is evident, therefore, that a 
man can apply several times as much 
phosphorus to his land for a given amount 
of mo in the foem of raw rock phos- 
phate than he can apply in the form of 
acid phosphate. The difference lies in the 
fact that the phosphorus in raw rock is 


not so readily available as in acid phos- 
phate, and it, therefore, requires larger 
applications of the former in to pro- 


duce results. Recent experiments at the 
Missouri experiment station have shown 
that a dollar invested in acid phosphate 
or other form of readily available phos- 
phate brings a greater return than a dollar 
invested in raw rock phosphate. The 
Illinois experiment station, on lands 
somewhat lower in phosphate and higher 
in organic matter than those on which the 
Missouri experiment was conducted, has 
secured results favorable to the raw rock 
phosphate. 

In summing up the results and the con- 
ditions under which these materials can 
be used to best advantage, the Missouri 
experiment station says: “On the whole 
it seems best to limit the recommendation 
regarding the use of raw rock phosphate 
to those farmers who have soils quite low 
in phosphate which they are building up 
in organic matter. It is probably best also 
to limit the recommendation for its use 
to those farmers who have capital and 
ean readily wait for returns. For. the 
renter, for the farmer who must have 
immediate returns and for the man hand- 
ling soils containing a fair supply of phos- 
phate, tho somewhat deficient in organic 
matter, the more readily soluble phos- 
phates will give greater satisfaction.” 


SWEET CLOVER 

Farmers who have been looking for a 
soil-builder and whese experience with 
alfalfa and clover has been disappointing, 
have been led to try sweet clover with 
varying success, the man employing it 
for pasture only, in the main, say Ha 
grief then the man who has mowed his 
crop for seed. The fact that if this legume 
is mowed when the bulk of the seed is 
mature, and the seed threshed, that the 
stand is gone, has been a handicap hard 
to overcome. If one has observed this 
crop along the roadsides, where it has 
grown year after year, seeding itself 
| time after time, he has often thought that 
here was a legume that would stand any 
amount of grief. Then came the time 
| when sweet clover seed sold high. Farm- 
ers went into the roads and mowed and 
took off the volunteer growth along their 
farms. To theirsurprise, the next summer 
saw no growth, or a very sparse one, where 
it once rioted in the luxury of unlimited 
humus to feed on. The solution was soon 
| found; mowing at maturity removed all 
| but a little of the scattered seed, and 
nature’s methods had to be followed by 
man, as sweet clover did not, like alfalfa, 
}send up new growth season after season. 
| It is a totally cong ay and requires 
| different handling. lose mowing, or 
| tolerable high mowing has often killed 
thestand. Farmers’ experiences and those 
lat experiment stations have paralleled 
each other in results. There seems to be 
no way around this difficulty if the crop 
is cut for seed. Where pastured it has 
shown that it will take care of itself, if 
i eaten = closely and is — to 
| form seed. It is proving a splendi 
ture for hogs endl cntite cai prone ag 








Ratetsing.. the nodules on the roots of hairy 
h 


vetch. ey are the agency thru which nitrogen 
is made available for plant use. 
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tain than alfalfa in seeding; in fact, 
farmers prepare for alfalfa by first pn and 


n 
with sweet clover. In root growths — 
nitrogen-gathering properties, sweet clover 
and alfalfa are very alike. On washed 
slopes where it appeared that the soil 
would support no vegetation, I have seen 
sweet clover make a rank growth, and 
particularly where limestone formation 
obtained. One acre of sweet clover will 
support from twenty to thirty hogs, and 
the opinion is that it will stand pasturing 
far better than alfalfa. We are learnin 
some of the virtues of sweet clover as well 
as some of its habits of growth. We still 
have more to learn.—D. H. 


WHEAT PRICES 
Question has arisen in the minds of a 
great many wheat growers, relative to the 
price for the 1919 crop. In reply to such 
inquiries the U. 8S. Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Food Administration have 
issued statements covering the situa- 


tuon. 

On the 10th of August, 1918, the Presi- 
dent issued a proclamation fixing the 
price of wheat of the 1919 crop and the 
prices fixed by that proclamation are 
guaranteed by the government. In the 
words of the proclamation “producers of 
wheat produced within the United States 
for the crop of 1919 are guaranteed the 
prices therein set forth and the end of the 
war or the proclamation of peace does not 
in any =ey affect this guarantee.” 

Section four of the Lever Act provides, 
“that the provisions of this Act shall 
cease to be in effect when the exigencies 
of war between the United States and 
Germany shall have terminated, and the 
act and date of such termination shall 
be ascertained and proclaimed by the 
President; the termination of this Act, 
shall not affect any Act done, or any right 
or obligation accruing or accrued.” 


— 
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It further states that, “all rights or 
liabilities under this Act arising before its 
termination, shall continue and may be 
enforced in the same manner as if the Act 
had not terminated.” 

The President’s proclamation specifies 
that the guarantee applies to all wheat 
of the 1919 crop offered for sale before 
the \first of June, 1920. Consequently 
the government guarantee of the price 
of wheat expires on June first, 1920. 


HESSIAN FLY PROSPECTS 
Many farmers are predicting that there 
will be more than anormal amount of 
e from Hessian fly in the wheat 
fields next spring. They base their pre- 
diction partly upon the prevalence of the 
fly which they observed in the wheat 
fields Jast fall and partly upon the condi- 
tions atienuing the seeding of a certain 
centage of the winter wheat crop. 
he increased acreage of wheat together 
with the labor shortage made it necessary 
for many farmers to seed their wheat 
earlier than the date known as fly-free 
date in thar locality. The favorable 
weather for seedling during September and 
October also Leiped to — some wheat 
growers to do their seeding early. Un- 
questionably, there is ground for the 
belief on the part of those who are predict- 
ing the prevalence of the fly in the spring, 
but to what extent the pest will damage 
the crop, will depend quite largely upon 
weather conditions. If the growing con- 
ditions are such as to be favorable for the 
wheat and less favorable for the fly, the 
next crop may not be damaged to a very 
considerable extent, while with the reverse 
conditions, a 7% damage might reason- 
ably be expec 











Grand Detour Power Lift 
Tractor Plows and Repairs 
are sold and carried 
in stock by 


J. L. CASE THRESHING 
MACHINE CoO. 
Racine, Wisconsin 

ang all branches 


AVERY CO. 
Peorta. Illinois 
and all branches 


ADVANCE-RUMELY CO. 
La Porte, Indiana 
ond all branches 
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OOD wen the war—food must save its victims. Every 
farmer owes it to humanity to crop every acre fit for 
use—and to buy the tools to do it profitably. 


Every laborer that can be spared in Europe must work at 
rebuilding ruined countries. Every extra ration we send 
over helps finish up a new home faster. Tractors and 
tractor plows will spare the labor—that’s the way for “Over 
Here” to keep on helping “Over There.” 


The light draft Grand Detour Tractor Plows save tractor 
power and man power, both; cut costs and speed up the 
food supply. For more than 80 years Grand Detours have 
had the call wherever farming had to get down to brass tacks. 


Now they will show what has been grown into them in the 


largest tractor plow factory in the world. 


From the exclusive Roller Bearing Coulter up to the wonder- 
ful new power-lifting device—from adjustable safety hitch 
to the new rear lock—every feature of the Grand Detour is 
better than before—and nothing ever beat a Grand Detour. 


. 


Established 1837 


Grand Detour Plow Company 


Dixon, Illinois 
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THE VALUE OF A MORTGAGE 
HE really good business man, I have 








noticed, always puts his money 
where it will bring him the greatest 
returns commensurate with safety. The 
monied man who is afraid of his own| 
judgment will make his investments 
where there is almost an entire absence of 
risk; and such security is always accom- 
yvanied by low returns. City men of this 
fatter class invest in government bonds. | 
Farmers of the same temperament put | 
all of their surplus cash in land. 
It was to this class that my father| 





belonged. As far back as I can remember | 
we were hampered for ready cash. We 
never had as many implements, or as | 
good implements as we needed to work 
the farm most efficiently. The stock was 
of the mediocre kind because better 


animals would have represented a greater 
outlay. Conveniences were lacking in 
the farm buildings and in the home itself. 
All of the money that was scraped to- 

‘ther by the combined efforts of the 
Family went into paying off the mortgage. 
When one mortgage was paid off, there 
was always a new one taken out on an 
additional twenty-five or fifty acres. 
Sometimes we got dissatisfied, but father 
was always on hand with the assurance 
that land was a sure and safe investment 
and that we would be further ahead in 
the long run. He really believed it and 


the good man’s dream was to leave a 
farm for each of us. The net resu!t of a 
lifetime’s work was a lot of land capable 
of returning perhaps four percent on the | 
investment, inferior equipment, and cattle 
that were not profitable at all. 

I am starting on my own farm very 
shortly. For reasons of my own I do not 


prefer to settle on the paternal acres. I 
am uot overburdened with capital. I 
coul’ buy a small farm and equip it in a 
“kind of a way” paying for everything 
as | went. What I am going to do is 
look up a good 100 acre farm, I have 
almost settled on it now, buy it with the 
smallest payment down that I can arrange 
for and put the bulk of my capital into 
good stock and efficient equipment. In 
the six years since I have left home I have 
had many opportunities for studying the 
methods of some of the most successful 
farmers in the country and it is their 
plans that I am patterning after. 
Dairying Paid Better Interest 

Here is a typical instance. My subject 
is one of the best known Holstein boosie 
in America and I regret that I am not at 
liberty to mention his name. He started 
in 1903 with $3000 in cash and some farm 
equipment. He saw his chance to buy a 
$10,000 farm with a $1000 payment. He 
took it. The remaining $2000 he put in 
stock, practically all of it in good, pure- 
bred Holstein cattle. He did well in 
straight dairying. He saved money from 
year to year, but not one cent of it went 
to reducing his mortgage. He bought 
better and better cattle. Today, just 


eleven years after he started, his stock 





alone is valued at $15,000 by conserva- 
He has erected a ene 


tive estimates. 
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new house and a splendid new dairy barn 
on his farm. And he still owes $5000 on 
the farm. 

“I am often asked why I don’t clean 
up the balance against me,” he told me a 
few weeks ago. “Why, I can’t afford to 
do it. That mortgage is well placed and 
only five and one-half percent interest. 
In the last five years I have never made 
less than 2) percent on the actual invest- 
ment in my purebred stock. I may be 
exceptionally successful as a stock man, 
but leaving out of consideration the 
purebred business altogether, I could 
make much more than five and one-half 
percent with my cows = on a straight 
dairying proposition. With the class of 
cattle I have, good buildings are necessary 
and they too return a bigger dividend 
than does the land. You see why I am 
in no hurry to pay off that $5000.” 

Mortgage Made Him Independent 

All who are interested in Ayrshir 
cattle are acquainted with the name 
R. R. Ness. Mr. Ness is credited with 
having one of the finest herds of Ayrshire 
cattle in the world, a fine set of farm 
buildings, and yet he makes no secret of 
the fact that he too has a $5000 mortgage 
on his Burnside Farm. It is twenty 
years now since Mr. Ness was working 
as a hired man on that same farm. By 
dint of hard labor and doing without a 
fancy driving horse such as were owned 
by most of the other hired men of the 
section, he saved a few hundred dollars 
and bought the farm. He made a small 
payment and took out a $5000 mortgage. 
rhe rest he put in’stock and equipment; 
and the mortgage is still there. 

“IT may lift that mortgage some day, 
but I see no reason to be in a hurry,” 
he remarked to me one spring’6n the way 
from the railway station to his farm. 
“It is equivalent to a loan of $5000 at 
five percent and I am using it to produce 
15 to 25 percent in purebred Ayrshire 
cattle. Can I afford to draw $5000 from 
a 15 percent business to invest it at 


five percent?” 

In my wanderings since I left the old 
home I have found many splendid herds 
of purebred cattle maintained on rented 
farms and the reason for renting almost 
invariably advanced was that it was not 
profitable to put money in land. There 
is & my ey @ in renting, however, 
that more than balances its advantages. 
During the past ten years land values in 
the United States have increased 100 
percent. The man who has a legal title 
to the land he farms reaps the advantage 
of these increasing values and it is for 
this reason that I will buy rather than 
rent when I start on my own farm. 

There are many farmers who do not 
owe any man a dollar, who would be much 
better off did they mort their farm 
and invest the capital in the equipment 
and improved stock that they so badly 
need. Where capital is limited a mort- 
gage appeals to me as ‘e a blessing 
rather than a detriment. Men in the 
past have turned mortgages to their own 
advantage. Why should not we who 
are starting out now with little capital 
do the same?—F. E. E 

Note—Whether a mortgage is an asset 
or a liability depends upon business 













Dry corn todder rua into the silo during the winter makes much better feed than fodder fed dry. 
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management. If a man can make a 
higher percent return from his business 
than he pays on the mortgage, it is a real 
asset to him. If he cannot make as much 
on the use of the money as he pays on 
the mortgage it is to his interest to get 
rid of the mortgage as soon as possible, 
tor. 





HOLDING FARMER’S INSTITUTE 

Three years ago we lugged our institute 
out to our country school house as an 
experiment. It had had a precarious 
existence in town “and seemed in a fair 
way to pass out of existence altogether. 
We advertised the meeting in as an origi- 
nal manner as possible and bore heavily on 
the social feature, hoping the all-day 
meeting planned and the picnic dinner 
woul i prove drawing cards. 

They did. There was the usual speak- 
ing, both college and local men, and in 
addition a stock judging exhibition. A 
fine day brought a large crowd, and curio- 
sity helped us in this respect. An institute 
in the country was something new, and 
novelty is a helper somtimes. There 
was something doing all day. While the 
women listened to their speaker an inter- 
ested crowd watched and listened while 
the college man “‘judged”’ a fine Percheron 





mare and a sheep grower of more than 
state-wide reputation judged a small but 


good exhibit of sheep. A boys’ corn con- 
test was staged, a local bank having 
brought the entries of cora to the institute 
to be judged and prizes awarded. There 
were samples of grein and fruit on exhibit 
and on the whole the day was a great suc- 
cess. Compared with previous meetings 
held in the town, we scored higher than 
we dared hope. 

Our belief that we were on the right 
track to a successful Institute seemed 
justified. This year we unfortunately had 
to compete with'a public sale, and every 
farmer knows what that means. We had 
our date and when the sale was set could 
not change. However, we had a fair 
attendance during the day and in the 
evening a large crowd in spite of rain 

tening every moment. Our farmers 
were greatly interested while the college 
man talked of soil problems and discussed 
some of the things we must do in the 
near future if we expect to make farming 
a profitable business. The social hour 
at noon with lunches, together or separate~ 
ly as desired, with hot coffee for all, fur- 
nished by the institute, made an atmos- 
phere not met at an institute in the town. 

Next year we hope to have quarterly 
meetings and a farm bureau is under 
discussion. We hope to be of benefit to 
the a on pes and believing the 
country-held institute a thing, pass 
the idea along to the of Successful 
as . What do you think of it?— 


CHANGE IN WHEAT SITUATION 
The signing of the armistice and the 
removal of the submarine menace to 
shipping has~ considerably changed the 
situation as regards food supply. At the 
beginning of the 1918 harvest there was 
less than a ten day supply of wheat in 
America. Altho the new crop was large 
it was necessary to adopt measures which 
would meet the situation if the war con- 
tinued. With the ending of hostilities, 
wheat supplies in distant countries were 
and it was possible to 

eliminating waste 
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E are resuming quantity pro- 
duction on Goodyear Passenger 
Car. Tires for private use. 


The shortage of these tires that ex- 
isted during the period of war was 
inevitable. 


Promptly upon America’s entry into 
the war, Goodyear devoted great 
effort to the production of gas masks, 
airplane, automobile and truck tires, 
balloons and dirigibles, urgently 
needed by our army and navy. 


This, of course, necessitated a cut 
in our passenger car tire output, for 
general distribution. 


[HE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Later, there came the Government 
order limiting all tire makers to 50 
per cent of their normal output. 


This restriction has since been 
lifted. 


So, as normal conditions are being 
restored, we are increasing our pro- 
duction steadily in an effort to meet 
the greatly increased demand for 
Goodyear Tires. 


However, to insure prompt delivery, 
we suggest that you estimate your 
near-future requirements, placing 
your order now with your Good- 
year Sesvice Station Dealer. 
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NATIONAL 
SALES WEEKS 


Feb. 15th to March Ist 
1918 
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Prevents the Seven Causes 
of “Bare Spots”! 


ARE spots have cost the American farmers millions of bushels of corn and 
millions of dollars of profit. And bare spots do not mean hills that are 
absolutely naked. A hill may have one or two sickly stalks and still be a 

“bare spot.” Fill these innocent looking “bare spots” with healthy stalks and you 
will harvest an amazing increase from your present acres. Thousands of Hayes 
users know this to be a fact. 

Only one “bare spot” in every 20 hills planted means one whole acre out of 
every 20 an absolute loss! Multiply that by 40 or 80 or 120 acres. The loss is 
Figure the price of corn! Estimate your acreage. Realize 


simply ’ 
what you have lost, by not using the 
Four Wheel 


.) PLANTER 


7¢ Human Hands.” 


There are seven dangers that menace each hill you plant by ordinary methods— 
seven causes of costly “bare spots.” These are: 


1. Seed planted too 4. Seed killed in the nl 
2. Seed —— 5. Hills missed by the 
3. Seed left uncovered 6. Hills washed out 

7. Hills destroyed by cultivation 


And any one of these seven will cause a “bare spot” in 
your fields. What will you do to prevent them? 





Over 20€¢ 000 American corn growers know that the 
Hayes Four-Wheel System of Human Hand Planting is the 
only system that tely prevents all seven of these 
dangers. 

The big yields which these farmers harvest each is 
the proof by which they judge. It’s the proof that has eo 
tablished the Hayes Four-Wheel Planter as the “Champion 
of Mighty Yields for over 30 years.” 


* * 


+ 
This gear you want a big yield. You can’t risk “bare 
ts” and a heavy loss. ‘find out about the Hayes Four- 
heel Planter! Go to your dealer—or write for our 
“Million Dollar Planter Book.” Find out why it is that 
“big — invariably tollow Hayes “Human Hand” 


HAYES HUMP & PLANTER CO. 
Dept. 10. GALVA, ILLINOIS 














SPRAYING MORE THAN BUGS 


E never knew until this year just 
W iors handy a small farm sprayer 
is to a resourceful farmer. Former- 
ly, we thought that potato bugs and spray- 
ing went together but now we are con- 
vinced that more use can be derived from 


er of proper dimensions and made 


& spl 
rials tl would at first 


of good mat 
imagine 
The po 

the use of a sprayer. 
case bu what kind and what sort 
f r el ould V Should we 
a very expensive or very cheap one? 
finally compromised upon a hand 
pressure machine, costing less than 
with an automatic cock, two feet of hose, 
two nozzles and three gallons capacity 
The whole is slung over the shoulder by 
a strap while spraying. We 
been 
host 


hn om 


into 
$s in our 
of a 
buy 
We 
alr 
$5. 


u lly drives me 


Phus it w: 


prave 


means of 
couldn’t have 
we have found a 
instrument. 

We obtained a good spraying chart 

with the machine giving all the necessary 
directions and formulae that one will 
ordinarily use for spraying small fruits, 
oOtatoes, cabbages, grapes and 80 forth. 
fi re our sprayer first paid for itself, for 
the bugs “get” to stay “get,” when the 
poison goes after them. ‘Lhe spray saves 
many a backache and day of hard work. 

From the first, we decided to keep our 
sprayer clean. We resolved to carefully 
clean it for the next operation after usin 
it each time. In this way it can be 
for a larger number of tasks. 

Our hogs were badly infested with lice. 
After the sprayer arrived, we mixed up a 
good disinfecting solution and got busy 
while the hogs consumed their corn. 
Several treatments like this got rid of the 
lice. Again, we made a generous payment 
upon the original investment. 

Washing the auto with a pail and a 
sponce proved to be a hard and sive task. 
After the worst of the dirt has been drench- 
ed off with water, the task is made easy 
with water under pressure in the sprayer. 
With the automatic cock and the use of 
the sponge, the dirt vanishes like magic. 
The sprayer comes handy about the auto 
in still a di t manner. After the 
two thousand five hundred mile cleaning 
of the differential and transmission put 
a half gallon or so of kerosene in the 
sprayer and under pressure spray out both 
the differential and transmission as clean 
as when they left the factory. ‘Then too, 
with a little gasoline in the sprayer, spray 
and blow off the accumulated grease on 
the valves and parts about the engine. 
Apply oil again and the engine will run 
like new. 

Mosquitoes 


of uses for the 


reren 


started to breed in the 


better satisfied for | 
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| barnyard pool. All that was necessary 
te stop them was to put a half of 
kerosene in the sprayer and spray 
the surface of the water. This done sever- 
al times, while the ito season was 
on, was sufficient to hold them in check 
and protect the health of the entire family. 

When the worms start tc eat the leaves 

| off the walnut and other trees, a check 
|ean be effectively placed upon them by 
|using the sprayer. Kerosene may be 
| placed in the machine and the latter 
| pumped to pressure. The liquid may be 
sprayed directly upon the nests and then 
set: fire or st. may be set on fire as it leaves 
the nozale. Either method will extermi- 
| nate the worms. 

Outside of spraying vegetables and 
small trees, we believe that we received 
the most benefit from mixing up lice 
killing mixtures and disinfectant and 
spraying all the chicken coops and the 
chicken house as well. This we did from 
time to time. We readily noticed an in- 
erease in egg production from the above 
practice just this last season. It is well to 

| spray not only the whole interior of the 
chicken house and roosts but the manure 
as well, if it can’t be cleaned out entirely 
before spraying, the latter being the best 
thing to do. 

The manufacturers did not reeommend 
the machine for whitewashing and cold 
water painting but our little sprayer will 
whitewash in first class order. The 
| whitewash must, however, be screened so 

i that it won’t choke the mogzle. Use a 
bordeaux or special whitewash nozzle to 


get best results. 
| 





Sprayer for Treating Livestock 





| Sometimes in the past summer, espec- 
ially in harvest time, we found the sprayer 
especially handy with which to spray the 
horses and cattle with fiy repellent. The 
horses worked better. The cows switched 


less. All in all the worry was gone and 


|} our good temper preserved thru those | 


| ‘tying fly times. 

When wheat sowing time arrives, the 
sprayer again comes into evidence. Its 
the handiest thing one can use to spray 
the formaldehyde mixture on the wheat 
and thus shorten the work. One can also 
clean the wheat bins with the formalin 
| solution and thus prevent the smut spores 
| being carried over from year to year. 

One can scarcely go wrong by purchas- 
|ing a sprayer at any time of the year for 
|farm use. One can even use it in the win- 
| ter time if he cares to do so. In the winter 
use it as a source of protection against 
fire. Buy soda and sulphuric acid in 
proper proportions from the local drug- 
gist. He can give the proper formula. 
The chemicals can be so arranged that 
im case of a fire they may come in contact. 
Pressure can be applied with the sprayer 
pump and many a dangerous fire can be 
quickly and easily checked and controlled. 
However, altho it may be quite a bit 
cheaper to use the sprayer, still we would 
advise the purchase of some reliable fire 
extinguisher that can be used at any time 
th the year for the spring will again find 





the open cycle of various uses for the 
sprayer as well as other tasks that perhaps 
| we have failed to mention.—L. E. N. 
| REPAIR DAY 
| “Tom Blaine has the best kept farm in 
| this community.” 
This was the comment of every poner 
iby. It was strange too, because he em- 
| ployed less labor than his neighbors, nor 
did he always have ready money for new 
| material and seldom beught it. 

After noticing this for a year, I decided 
to obtain the reason and went down to 
see Blaine. I found him working at a 

| gate. 

“I’m very busy,” he said, “this is my 
‘repair day’ you see.” 

After further conversation he explained 
this in detail. 

“T always keep one day of every week 
to go over everything on the place that 
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needs attention. Sometimes it’s Monday, 
then Sete, ac ing to the —* 
farm work, but it’s one da week.”’ 

“I don’t see how you find mtn to do,” 
i He pointed out a may gap. 
“See how that wire has sagged? I'll 
simply put a brace in there. A month 
longer and I would be compelled to re- 
stretch the whole string. This gate here 
—only a loose hinge, but it would soon 
be worse. A dragging gate is never in 
vepair. 

“Only this morning I cleaned out a 
enlvert, on the bottom. A rain would 
have cost me and another hand two hard 
day’s labor, had I not noticed it.” 

went with him over the farm and it 
was surprising how many little jobs we 
found—jobs others would have overlook- 
ed. I n to see why he hired less 
labor. It was not needed when things 
were taken in time. We came around to 
the buildings. “I will make a eatch for 
this deor,” my companion explained. 
“No building looks well with doors 
swinging by the wind, besides the rain 
damages everything inside. ; 

“T’ve got my machinery stored in here. 
Bill Smith laughed when I hitched up on 

to haul them in, said it was 
bot er over nothing. [I notice his is still 
in the open and he was growling today 
about having ‘nothing to work with.’ 
I always keep them oiled whether in use 
or not. It saves time and temper later 
on and it pays to remember that a well 
oiled tool never rusts. I've never be- 


t 
+ 


grudged my repair day. My time at the 
work eeubd be valued at most fifty dollars 
per year, and I know it saves me at least 
three times that amount in money alone.” 
—R. F. C.. Ohio. 


A MOVABLE WATER LINE 

One of the handy things we have found 
in connection with our pneumatic water 
system is one hundred and fifty feet of 
three fourths inch galvanized iron pi t 
This, with an additional fifty feet of ru oe 
hose, will reach to nearly all the buildings 
surrounding the power, house. It is 
shifted about to be used where needed, it 
being unnecessary to uncoupleit to do so. 

We run this pipe line up to the silo, to 
carry water into the blower when the corn 
is dry enough to need water. It can be 
shifted to the cngine tank to supply water 
during silo filling or threshing; used to 
provide water for mixing cement or for the 
garden without an unnecessary step bein 
made. It first came into use when we had 
a disastrous fire a few years ago; and if 
kept for no other purpose it will provide 
pretty good insurance against the spread 
of fire and a means of fighting it. It is 
much better and more efficient than the 
bucket brigade and it can be put in use 
before help from the neighbors could be 
summoned. With the gasoline engine 
and the pipe and hose it is possible to 
throw a stream of water on top of or inside 
the highest buildings on the farm. 

The danger of fire is a thing to be pro- 
vided against. Once it breaks out the 
farmer has no means of cowbating it 
except by the use of small fire extinguish- 
ersand water. Ashort line of pipe will be 
found a convenience in many ways.— 
I.L.J 


If you find an article in Successful 
Farming which does not apply to your 
conditions, remember there are over 
4,000,000 other readers to a large percent- 
age of whom it may apply. 
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E-B Quick Detachable Share. 


- “N obody’ s Resad ot Wa to Equal ye ievpoeion 
B Detachable S “d 


LOWAING is pleasurable with E-B Foot- 
lift Plows equipped with E-B Quick De- 
Shares—an 


exclusive E-B feature. 


Let a man remove and replace an E-B share 
with one pull of the lever, and he realizes 


that it’s easy 






































The long levers on E-B 
Disc Harrows make gang 
shifting easy. Not only is 
the handling easier but the 
work is better. 


The E-B Disc Harrow is 
quickly and easily adjusted 
and has great flexibility 
and increased penetration, 
This insures thorough — 
verization of the soil, better 

seed bed, larger yield. 


f to keep E-B 
Sharp Shares 
on his plow 
all the time. 


res” er 
And one season’s crop results convince him 
that E-B sharp share plowing allows free air 
circulation through the soil arteries, elimi- 
nates poisons, increases available pant food. 
You Must Raise Crops 
E-B Sharp Shares Help You 
Dull shares obstruct moisture circulation. E-B sharp 
shares increase it. With only one motion of the lever 
mecessary to apply or remove the shares, you can 
change easily the moment they’re dull. 5 seconds are 
sufficient for either operation. See the E-B Footlift 
Plow at the E-B deal- 

































that every seed is planted 
at the bottom of the furrow 
at a uniform depth regard- 
less of uneven ground. 
Disc, boot and deflector act 
together to obtain this result. 
That assures even 

tion and greater yi 


periority will prove to you the 


4 er’s. many points of su- 
necessity of E-B sharp share 




















Produce More Corn 
With Less Labor 


»\ you — — 
of this 


Have your dealer give Wz 

















Dust-proof bearings, 
bearings without tk the use of 
I wrench, quick adjustment for 


oiling of 


wear, patented feed cup and 
patented extension spring 
pressure are among the 

















many other al 
features 











Ask your 
dealer. 


























The E-B Planter is strong, 
simple, easily handled. Accu- 
rate drop and even depth in- 
eure .a practically perfect 
stand, greater crop yield with 
minimum investment in seed 
and labor. 


Fewer parts and greater 
strength practically eliminate 
repair, adjustment and delay. 
Variable drop feature, one- 
piece valve and large seed box 
are practical advantages that 
every farmer likes. 


Your E-B dealer will be glad 
to show you the E-B Planter 


and give you the reason 
why it increases the 
corn crop. 

















LIME ON LIMESTONE LAND 
Strange as it may appear at first sight 


@ limestone soil is more apt to need appli- 
cations of lime in order to sweeten it than 
many a soil of different origin. To a 


thoughtful person no indication of this 
need is more convincing than the evidence 
ffered by the condition of the family tea 
kettle simméring on the kitchen range. If 
its interior becomes repeatedly incrusted at 
short intervals with heavy deposits of 
lime it is evidence of a rapid leaching of 
lime from the soil. And this, in fact, is 
what Is going on all the time in soils which 
are formed from the disintegration of 
limestone understrata or deposits. This 
is the « in most of the cornbelt area. 
From its surface soils something like 500 
to 1000 pounds of limestone per acre are 
being carried away in drainage each year. 

Limestone rocks vary in their percentage 
of calcium. Often the calcium is asso- 
ciated with magnesium or aluminum so 
that the actual proportion of the former 
may differ to a considerable degree. 
Sometimes limestone is so purely carbon- 
ate of calcium as to analyze over ninety- 
five percent of such. Again it will be com- 
bined with other substances to such a 
degree as to show but a fraction of this 
amount. itis this calcrum carbonate upon 
which we depend for the sweetening in- 
fluence of lime in soil. Ordinarily this 
form of lime is quite insoluble in pure 


Lise 








water, only about | part being taken up by 
20,000 parts of water. At this rate, of 
course, soil would lose its lime thru leach- 
ing, but very slowly. However, the pres- 
ence of carbon dioxide dissolved in water | 
increases its power to take into solution | 
many soil minerals and this is what hap- | 
pens with carbonate of calcium. Owing to 
the decay of organic matter which is | 
always going on in surface soil, carbon | 
dioxide 1s being liberated and just as con- 
stantly being taken up in solution in soil | 
moisture. A solvent is thus formed which 
is so much more powerful in its action 
that one part of calcium carbonate is 
taken up in about one thousand parts of 
water. Under action of the carbon dioxide | 
it passes into solution as a bicarbonate of 
calcium. 
Lime Lost Thru Leaching 
Now we can understand how a soil 
composed largely of limestone particles, | 
in which the calcium exists in the form of 
carbonate, will lose immense amounts of 
lime each year due to the leaching away 
of this element in soluble form. Even-| 
tually the time comes when there is no 
longer sufficient carbonate present in the 
surface soil to neutralize the acid products | 
of bacterial action arising from organic 
disintegration. Clover sickness, as it is 
called, begins to show itself. Alfalfa will 
tdo well. Plant growth of certain other | 
ds is under a handicap. A condition of 
oil acidity has been reached. 
n soils derived largely from sandstone | 
and granite rocks the amount of calcium 
is! naller of course than in limestone | 
Yet these soils will not become acid 
s soon as the limestone soil. The reason 
this is that the caleium which they | 
' 
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| They not only damaged a lot of bearing 


| weeds 
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hold comes into soluble form in com 
tively minute quantities and is practically 
all used at the moment eithér in neutral- 
ization of acids or in other ways. It does 
not have the opportunity of getting away 
thru the drainage route. For this reason 
we are treated to what seems an anomaly: 
farmers in the corn belt applying lime to 
their fields, the soil of which is made up 
very largely of disintegrated limestone 
rocks or rather what has been left of 
such after most of the soluble carbonate of 
calcium has been carried away to the sea 
—there to be used, perhaps, in the making 
of future rocks which nature will prepare 
from vast deposits which are constantly 
forming on the ocean floor.—O. C. 





SOME FARM ROBBERS 


We’re surprised to know how many 
robbers we meet on our rural acres. 
Nearly every farm we go onto we meet 
from one to several of these sneaking 
thieves, taking money right out of the 
tiller’s own pocketbook and making him 
poorer every year he works. 

Would you believe we can find any of 
them on your farm where you are so care- 
ful to make and save a good living? 

Too many irons? Yes, that is the worst 
one we farmers are troubled with. Stay 
on this side of our high board fence and 
just hoe corn in corn hoeing time, will 
make you bushels and bushels of ears 
to seal that you cannot have if you get off 
with your team on some public work job, 
pike building, log hauling, ete., when the 
corn needs work. 

Then that weak panel in the fence or 
the dilapidated gate escaped your notice 
and the cows got into the grain field. 


stalks, but perhaps got foundered on 
grain; a great loss in payment for your 
carelessness, and another leak is in your 
purse bottom when harvest time comes 
round. 

Then, there are all those numerous 
middle fences with a half shock row of 
grain gone just where the richest soil on 
the farm abounds, just because you must 
turn and go back instead of going on thru 
your row when you reap, mow or cultivate. 
Cannot some of those fences be removed. 
Our middle fences are everyone of them 
made temporary but strong and we 
seldom maintain a fence in our farm 
boundary until sod, insects, brush and 
establish themselves. Our line 
fences only are permanent because «we 
dare not dig up the earth on either side 
where our good neighbor tills and sows. 

If there be a lane on the farm to get to 
certain odd fields in the rear, we'll r 
it is just wide enough to hunch thru with 
the team and ecartage and a beaten, dusty 
track leads to the end. Why not make it 
wide enough that pasture sod will cover 
the surface and the spring calves will 
find good picking all summer long within 
its bounds. 

That miserable rock that tore the nose 
from your wheat binder is sticking its 
hard skull just a little higher this year, 
being heaved by the frost and will be mak- | 
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ing a nuisance of itself when you mow 
grass or plow the corn. ‘lake the spade 
along and dig a hole deep enough that you 
will forget where it is all the rest of your 
days. Or, if you do not feel like digging 
and more like blowing the thing up, a g 
charge of farm powder will render it into 
fragmenta, not only easily moved, but use- 
ful in making some concrete improve- 
ments about the farm. We have utilized 
a dozen or so in this manner taken from 
our fields and a full shock of corn stands 
where once a broken down mess of stalks 
took place as we waliowed the cultivator 
around in farming our crop. 

All these things have a tendency to de- 
crease our yearly income and in time it is 
bound to tell on our pocketbook. We 
have known a neighbor to tile, drain 
and fit his soil in fine condition for crops 
and for years worry with his tools around 
some such obstruction, when a few hours’ 
time and no real expense will adjust these 
matters. Why will we do such things, 
anyhow?—G. W. B 


PROTECTION — LIGHTN- 
N 


Spring and early summer is the season 
of the year when hghtning does the great- 
est damage. Lasi summer during the 
month of June I kept a careful account 
of the barns that were struck and destroy- 
ed within my home county in Iowa. Un- 
doubtedly a few cases escaped me, but 
my records show that in the neighborhood 
of a half-dozen barns were destroyed 
together with two dozen horses, half a 
hundred cows and a considerable number 
of hogs. To my surprise I found that a 
large part of the damage was not covered 
by insurance; also that the failure to pro- 
vide lightning rod protection was the 
greatest cause of loss. 

Fuilure to provide barns and stock 
sheds with lightning rods is undoubtedly 
shortsighted economy. Any farmer who 
can afford to own a good barn should 
afford also to equip it with the only known 
protection against the fire bolts from the 
sky. The expense is very alight in pro- 
pectin to the peace of mind afforded. 

nsurance never covers all the loss that 
would be occasioned by a fire; lightning 
rods, however, if installed in a scientific 
manner render a full measure of protec- 
tion. It is rare that structures so guarded 
are destroyed; and in the few cases that 
do happen is is invariably found upon 
rigid imvestigation that some error in 
installation or some defect in material 
was the cause of the failure. The farmer 
who wires his farm structures may feel 
quite assured that he has nothing to fear 
from the destructive spring and summer 
lightamg.—E. V. L. 




















Nineteen months old Harold Good, Kangas, and 
a 2744 pound mangel-wurzel produced on his 
father’s farm. The crop yielded 37 tons per acre, 
tope not included. 

















8 8 og. dA. dine _— 


**How is it your car 
always starts so easy?” 
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*“Well I paid a little more for a Willard 
Battery and I take good care of it.”’ 


“First, | knew I| was get- 
ting a brand-new battery be- 
cause it never had any acid 
solution in it till it was made 
ready for my car. You know 
these Willard Batteries with 
Threaded Rubber Insulation 
can be kept in the dealer’s 
stock Bene-Dry, and so they 
don’t deteriorate. 


“Second, Threaded Rubber 
means better insulation and 
that means a Jonger-lived bat- 
tery, with more punch to it. 


“Third, I see it’s kept 





charged right and filled with 
pure distilled water. 


‘Fourth, | watch the other 
little wrinkles—prime cylin- 
ders in cold weather, throw 
out clutch in starting, keep 
spark-plugs clean, and so on.” 


Any Willard Service Station 
can tell you how toget the same 
results—call on them at any 
time. You'll find it pays. 
Write Willard Storage Battery 
Company, Cleveland, O., for 
free book, “The Wick of the 
Willard.” 














V ICTORY 'Y AND THE WHITE FLAG 


Altho Ben Holcomb and Jeremiah | 
Brown had been working their cultivators 
most of the day in adjoining fieids it was | 
not until mid-afternoon that they drew | 
ul the fence within easy conversational 
al 


hasn‘t it?” 


t day, 


We'll some rain tonight,” eal 
r replied, pointing to a towering | 
{ r head in the scuthwest. 
men climbed stiffly out of their 
é d edged up into the friendly shade | 
o tree where, for a few moments, they 
€ ye l views across the barbed wire 
on crop conditions. 
“ the w Jerry, how’s your case 
ce g on against old man Potter?” 
Spite and resentment flashed into the 
ot! Ss lace. 
“Tt’s still in court. He isn’t a fellow to 
giv" more than I am,” 
How long are you two going to keep 


‘lawing’ it? 

“Until he gets enough and hollers ‘quit,’ 
I guess, re turned Jerry. 

“Or perhaps until the lawyers get both 
Suggested 








of you into the poor house,” 
ten rather pointedly 

‘| both laughed. 

Well, I suppose I can afford to keep 
; . | as he can,” retorted Jerry 
wit} oni fic int sweep of his hand toward | * 
vad acres which lay shimmering | 
under the hot afternoon sun. | 

Ben Holbomb’s face grew serious. 

jerry.’ he began earnestly, ‘“‘that’s 
Sus what’s keeping you two at nea 
N. ther of you are willing to give u 
and the lawvers don ’t intend you shall Ue) 
long as you've got any money with which 
t ght. What does your wife think | 
- it?” 

Eh always said I was a fool,”’ 

responded Jerry, his eyes searching the 
horizon because they could not ery the | 
other squarely in the face. But I’m 
running the farm—instead of Eliza. | 
Women folks don’t just always see these 
t! 3 hke we do.” 

. ‘That s where you make another mis- | 
take persisted Ben. “Women folks 
may not see things just as we do—but 
that’s not saying we see them any better. 
Take my advice, Jerry. You know ] 
haven't any axe to grind. I’m thinking 
only of wha t’s best for you. The more you 
ce el with Eliza the less you'll go to law 
and the le ss you go to law the better off 
you'll If I’m not mistaken it won’t 
cost nearly so much to pay all those court 
costs and give old man Potter what he 
wants as it will to pay the lawyers-for 
their part in ‘sicking’ you on tohim. You 
won’t get any real satisfaction out of life 
so long as you have one foot in a law 
court 

“I don’t know about that,” retorted | 
Jerry. There is some satisfac tion in 
making the othe r fellow sques al.’ | 

it night, however, Jerry had a long | 
talk with il za. The next day he went 
to see old man Potter. The latter was | 
crabbed enough when he found who had 
tapped at his door. 

“Want to settle, do you?” he exclaimed | 
gar t ully. “I knew you’d see the 
tu v 1 you’d come to my terms.” 

[t isn’t that,” returned Jerry, almost | 
] g his self-control. “But 1t doesn’t | 
to me that anyone 1s getting any- 
out of this squabble except the 
| You and I’ve got all we need 
no} r which one of us has his way 1n | 
{ g. I’m willing to settle 1¢ right | 
and in order that you can’t say 
I'm willing to settle it any way that 

will suit ony 


The old man’s jaw dropped. He looked 
at Jerry i asunzemeni, 
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“Do you mean that?” he snapped. 

Je Try “nodde d. 

“Well, if you do then lets shake on it. 

I’ve thought of doing just what you've 
done but I didn’t want to run up the 
white flag. I guess ’most any way of 
settling it will satisfy me. I’ve been 
fighting more for the looks of things than 
anything else. When a man 
‘lawing,’ it’s all so public he don’t feel | 
like backing down.” 
“T wouldn’t have thought of coming 
er if Ben Hole ‘omb hadn’t sort of got 
me started on it,”’ retarned Jerry. “Stull, 
if I d listened to Eliza the lawyers would 
have been looking somewhere else for 
long time back.” —O, C, 


DITCHING COOPERATION 

Not so very far from here there is 4 
lawsuit still hanging fire that was started 
ten years agoabout a ditch. One wealthy 
but stubborn farmer has spent close to 
$10,000 in the fight it is rds penn! 1 still the 
trouble is not settled, tho there seems to 
be some chance of getting together in 
time and settling it out of court. 

There are too many of these things 
going on all the time. One man or set of 
men want a ditch cleaned or straightened 
or dug and another set who do not see 
any particular value in it to them, buck 
the plan just as hard as they can. The 
expenses that are caused usually amount 
to far more than the ditch tax would have 
in the first place. 

3ut there is the point of the other 
fellow’s improvements to consider. There 
ire times when farmers are asked to sign 
road i improvement pe titions and so on by 
which they will not be benefited one whit 
but they sign them just the same for the 


| good of the county in which they are living. 


Later they may want the same kind of a 


gets to} 
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aper signed and they get it all back. 


t 1s a poor sport who won't use the golden 
rule when the other fellow used the rule 
first. 


| But really what I started to write about 
was a little plan the farmers who live 
along our drainage ditch have used for 
many years. ‘There are times when the 
ditch must be deepened or cleaned and so 
far all the farmers either go together and 
hire a surveyor to put stakes down for 
the cu(tings and proportion the amount of 
digging for each farmer or the trusices 
hire the surveyor and the farmers do the 
work. There has never been a lawsuit 
and I don’t remember of any offenses 
during this time. 

There is usually a time of the year 
when this work can be done conveni ntly 
and it is done then. A man who uses 
bridges over this ditch is usually given 
that part of the work to handle so he can 
| work around his own farm bridges. ‘This 
| is requested by the owner in a good many 
cases. 

Some of the farmers along this ditch 
are one-man farmers and they show their 
spirit of working together by changing off 
in the work so that two men may work 
together instead of hiring an extra man 
in each case for the ditching job. 

There may be cases that can’t be worked 
as this one is, but most of the time it is 
possible it seems to me. It takes a little 
give and take to make these things go 





but when you consider the results in 
finances and in neighborliness it pays to 
take a little as you go along.—R. E. R. 








An article that is not advertised may be 
all right but it is not as certain to be as 
an advertised product, because the 
product that is advertised mush be as 
good as the advertisements say it is 
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A Unique Non‘Skid Tread 


— Sharp Edges of 


Michelin Universals 
Directly Oppose 
Every Skid 
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Diagonal Edges 
Prevent Diagonal 
Skids 
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) & Longitudinal Edges 
Prevent Direct 
Side-Skids 
om) f= 
a) jeu Lateral Edges 
Prevent Forward 
Slipping 
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Examine the treads on the tires you are now 
using. Do they give you the all-around pro- 
tection you get from Michelin Universals? If not 

is it unreasonable to ask you to try Michelins? 













MICHELIN TIRE CO. 
MILLTOWN, - - N.4J. 





Write for name of Michelin Dealtr near you. 
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THE FARM TENANT PROBLEM 


That the case of the farm tenant is not 


A— 


ve 
Ae 





as bad as the alarmists would have us be- | 
lieve is positively true. Of all men who} 
labor eir own hands, the farm ten- 
ant iT gy averages best. While it is 
m fest -ve must have the poor, shiftless 
t it, he i very small percent of the 
whok There will be tenants as long as} 


there are young men entering the farming 
and average brains and industry 


Eat 
will carry the young man as far and as 
fast on the farm as in any so-called 


“unskilled professions.” 

The tenant who is known to be honest 
and reliable has good credit if he wishes to 
id his operations, and it stands him 
in good stead when he comes to buy au 
farm of his own, which generally happens. 
The tenant with common intelligence has 
no more need of pity than other working 


extel 


| plants 





men, nor as much as the factory hand in 
th ty. We see men continually passing | 
33 to land owning class 
to others doing the | 
indicaps, of course, 
We! 


from the tenant cia 
and.see no obstacle 


ere are I 
true of all occupations. 


Sire r} 


but this is 


may in this country be nearer the turning | 

point in the trend to tae town and city 

than many realize | 
Ours is the country of the big farm 


Men think in terms of 80’s and 160’s. 








The tenant has always thought he must 
follow the steps of the usual farmer and | 
have broad acres. The increasing popu- 
lation has boosted land values particularly 
in the cornbelt, and it now requires a great 
deal of capital to handle a farm stocked as 
it should be But this fact should not | 
prevent a man with love of the land from! 
farming The high price of land is the 


alarmist’scall to arms. He places the farm 
tenant in sore plight ; declares it well-nigh 
impossible for the tenant te own land. 

he small farm may well be the goal 
of the man with small! capital. A few acres 
of good land is a nucleus around which he 
gathers in time a substantial esfate. The 
factory hand is a rover. He hesitates to 
buy a home; he has no fixed habitation. 
The home owner is the stay of the nation, 
and a smali-farm man passes into this 
class when he owns a farm, however 
small. The tenant problem is not un- 
solvable; the tenant himself must largely 
solve it.—D. H 





LET NATURE FILL THE DITCH 

The forces of Nature are powerful and 
persistent lf permitted to have their 
own way they may work great destruction; 
on the other hand if properly managed 
they may accomplish things that would 
severely tax the resources of the human 
physique. Happy the farmer who} 
learns to make large use of the forces of | 
Nature! | 

Che truth of the foregoing was brought 
home to me emphatically recently when I 
chanced to observe how a certain farmer 
was conquering a ditch that had made | 
deep incisions on a certain part of his| 
The soil on this part of the farm | 
happe ned to be quite s indy, and the rains 





1s 


estate 





had cut away a depression that would 

rage two rods wide and which was 
eight or ten feet deep. in addition to 
this main ditch there were laterals that | 
were D rly as wide and deep. Before I} 
bserved it the farmer told me that the 
d 1 had been considerably deeper 

The means the farmer was employing | 
to check the lo f his soil were very sim- 
ple. He had merely planted the ditch into| 
WLLOW haz |, blac kberry and raspberry | 


pi . It was very easy to observe what 
these obstructions were doing towards | 

pping the soil that washed down from | 
} ugher levels with every rain. I 
to visit the spot shortly after a 
yeavy rain. It seeined to me that four or 


five inches of mud had settled around the 


i 


haucer 


| the road is left 
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roots of the hazel and berry vines, The 
farmer felt quite sure that it would be a 
relatively short time until the main 
ditch and 
of its bare ragged sides. It should be 
added that clover and bluegrass were 
encouraged to grow wherever they would 
take root. 

The work done by the humble plants 
equals the labor of many men and teams. 
The only work consists in getting the 
started. Farmers who have 
ditches on their farms should consider 
this simple means of getting rid of them. 
The fibrous plant and grass roots will 
strain the rushing waters, holding back 
the major pertion of the silt that would 
otherwise be lost permanently. It is a 
very economical thing to let Nature fill 
the ditches.—L. M. 

THE ROAD DRAG 

There is more reason for using the road 
drag than simply to leave the surface 
of a highway smooth and free from holes 
and ruts. Not everyone knows, per- 
haps, that clay or black prairie soil form- 
ing the traveled portion of a road becomes, 
thru the continued beating of hoofs and 
wheels, quite impervious to water. That 
is, water will not pass thru it with much 
more facility than thru so much putty. 
It will become plastic and soft in the pres- 
ence of moisture but it will not permit 


| much moisture to drain thru it. 


Now a muddy road composed largely 
of clay or “gumbo” is cut up into all 
sorts of holes and depressions each of 
which holds water much as a cup holds it. 
This must escape largely thru the slow 
of evaporation since it cannot 
drain or seep away. Consequently, the 
road remains wet for a considerable time— 
usually even after soil in adjacent. fields 
has become dry enough for cultivation. 
And when it does become dry the dirt of 
which it is composed is extremely hard. 

This peculiar condition of highway dirt 
operates in a two fold way to make the use 
of the road drag effective. In the first 
place the drag smooths out the ruts and 
hollows in a road so that any water still 
remaining in them can escape by gravita- 
tion to either side. In the second place the 
smoothed surface when fully dry becomes 
extremely hard, thus affording good trav- 


pre CeSS 


eling long before an undragged road 
would be beaten into a smooth condi- 
tion. To be most effective the drag 


should be used while the earth is still soft 
after a rain, tho not when it is yet soft 
enough to stick to the drag. The smooth, 
hard surface which results is one which 
sheds water readily if a proper slant to 
An experienced worker 








its laterals would be healed | 
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; will accomplish this by always pushing a 


sittle earth toward the center of the high- 
| wav as he operates the drag. ted 
dragging lessens the “voids” and depres- 
sions in which moisture can find lodgment. 
Of course, during a protracted spell of wet 
weather a dragged road will become cut 
upebut not to the extent of an undragged 
highway. The trouble with most drag- 
ging is that it. is done with so little system 
and with so little perseverance. Roads 
which are dragged after every rain can be 
distinguished readily from those that are 
dragged only now and then or when the 
spirit moves. Still, the poorest job of 
dragging repeated only when nothing else 
prevents, will improve any road in which 
clay is present in any large amount. “Drag 
without ceasing” is good gospel in the 
matter of better roads.—O. & 





RAWHIDE ON THE FARM 

In this country when an animal dies, it 
is usually dragged off for the dogs and 
buzzards to eat or sold to some junk 
buyer for a dollar or two. If we but knew 
the great value of the skin of a horse, cow, 
heifer, or even a hog, on the farm and how 
to utilize it, we would demand a consid- 

erably higher price before selling it. 

The skin should be taken off and fleshed 
closely, then the hair should be removed. 
This can be done mechanically by using a 
sharp knife, or chemically by wrapping it 
up in the dead animal’s brains or in soft 
lye soap. After a few days it is rawhide, 
ready to be cut up into long strips for use. 

Before use, soften it by working in the 
hands, or tighten a piece of broom handle 
in a vice and pull it-back and forth around 
the handle. 

The uses to which these strips can be 
ut are almost innumerable. Excellent 
1alters, such as would cost $1.50 io $2 each 

at the local store, can be made from inch 
wide strips, a few copper rivets and a 
buckle. Other wider strips can be used 
for parts of the harness, belly bands, etc. 
When a stay, trace or even a drag chain 
snaps a link, it can be quickly mended 
with a strip of rawhide, which will hold 
as heavy a load as the rest of the chain. 
When any woodwork, an ax handle, hoe 
or shovel handle splits, it can be wrapped 
with soft wet rawhide, its ends tacked, 
and when it dries, the handle will be as 
strong as ever. 

Rawhide rope is used in may parts of 
the world in place of chain. In Mexico 
and Latin American countries the finest 
and most costly lariats are made of 
rawhide, the best being left without any 
dressing whatever. They are as stro 
as chains and last a lifetime, being passe 
down from tather to son. 

If the hide of a large animal is put to 
use in these ways, it will be found far too 
valuable to haul away to rot, and indeed 
after one is used, another will be valued 
so highly no junk man will care to offer 
what the owner feels it is worth.—A. C. P. 

STOPPING LEAKS 
An inventory taken once a yesr will 





| show the net worth of thetarm. By com- 
paring inventories from year to year the 
exact progress of the business can be 
foand. Many times a farmer feels dis- 
| couraged at the end of the year because 
his cash is short, when an inventory 
taking in growing stock and crops, and 
unsold products would show that a hand- 
'some profit had been made for the year. 

In ‘aking an inventory the farmer must 
go over all of his property at least once a 





} 


| year. In this way bis attention will be 
|ealled to the condition of his stock 
|machinery, ete., and naturally, needed 


'repurs, changes, etc., will be suggested 
' and made. 
Another step in stopping leaks in the 
farm business is to keep a record of 
receipts and expenses, of tne farm thruout 
the year. From these and the inventory 
it is easy to figure not only the net worth, 
but the profits anc losses as well —W.F.F. 
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Plant.) )2=—Seeds 
7= Profitable Crops | 


EVERYBODY should have a garden. Even if you have only a small 
plot available, you still have an opportunity, with careful planning, to 
raise an abundance of vegetables, reducing the high cost of living toa 
surprising degree. Your fresh peas, beans, tomatoes, corn, lettuce and 
radisnes—and the potatoes, carrots, turnips and parsnips put away for 
winter, will be worth their weight in gold in these times of high prices. 


BARTELDES’ seeds have helped produce bumper crops for 
fifty-two years. They are of the finest grade, pure, hardy, high in 
germination, tested for vitality, cleaned and recleaned. The quality 
of Barteldes’ seeds has satisfied progressive farmers and home gar- 
deners apg the country for half a century. This year, with 
the nations of Europe, war torn and weary, looking to America for 
food, we should cultivate every vacant lot. And to enjoy success, 
good seeds— Barteldes’ seeds—are necessary. 


Two Books FREE—Garden Guide and Seed Catalog 


BARTELDES GARDEN GUIDE— Sugvestions on choosing crops; Starting 
If your dealer hasn't Barteldes’seeds, early vegetables in the house; How to 
use the coupon belowand mailtoday, make yours a good seed bed; When to 
for a free copy of Barteldes‘‘Garden plant drills, rows, hilis; Planting the ; . 
Guide,’’ which makes it easy forthe small garden, etc., etc. a am x | f . 

most inexperienced to make a suc- SEED CATALOG—Dealers most ,~f77% SAW [¥ foos peace 


f j ¥ , Wh ef F SS mistion 
eess of agarden. A practical book. everywhere handle Barteldes y/ YW, : N 20 Ser y, 
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it tells you what you wanttoknow— __ seeds. If your’scan’t supply send Y 


what you must know—if you are to for our new big catalog of field, / V// 
make every @vailable foot producea garden and flowerseedsand Nur- f/ 
Maximum pes. A few of the sub- seryStock. Thiscatalogisthere- 
jects coverea are: Breaking the sultof over 62 years’ experience 
Goend: tnerovin me. soil; Fertil- erie cook, ; + : me _—, 
; ivation; Useof insecticides; s of all kinds. 
postal today forthese two useful, 
practical! books. ° 
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8end me Barteldes’ Garden 
Guide telling all about the 
sores ea rake! 
Seed FREE. 
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BETTER FRUIT FOR THE HOME 


The Control of Orchard Enemizs 


By A. H. SNYDER 
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IME and tide wait for no man;” neither do the insects 

and fungus diseases which so greacly reduce the annual 

fruit crop. Effective methods for destroying pests of 
both classes have been worked out but the success of the 
methods depends upon using the right thing at the right time. 
Unfortunately the same kind of a dose will not prove fatal to 
all pests and furthermore the majority of pests change their 
form at certain intervals and the methods for killing them are 
only effective when they are in a certain form. 

The spraying of trees and plants to rid them of insects and 
fungus diseases has been developed until it can be carried out 
successfully by anyone who will make the small effort necessary 
to familiarize himself with a few general principles. Unless he 
is willing to put forth this small effort a 4 inform himself upon 
some of the fundamental principles, the man who sprays 1s 
hkely to be disappointed in the results. The mere fact that a 
tree 1s drenched with spray material at some time when it seems 
most convenient to do it does not assure that it 1s protected 
against insects and diseases. It may be only the waste of spray 
material and of tame and labor, if it isnot done at the mght time. 

The life history and development of the pest to be controlled 
determines the time to attack it, and the condition of the tree 
or plant must be considered 1n deciding the time it can best be 
reached. For example, scale diseases which live the entire year 
on the bark of a plant ean be more effectively attacked when the 
plant is bare of leaves. Not only is it possible to completely 
destroy the pest with considerably less of spray material but it 
is also possible to 





use solutions 50 
strong that they 
would be injuri- 


ous to green 
leaves. It is to 
reach insects of 


this type that 
what is known as 
vhe “dormant” 
Spray 8 a nhed 
sometime Sates 
the period when 
ylants are bare of 
om 

In spraying 
there is a “time 
for everything” 
and it is of utmost 
importance that 
everything be 
done at the prop- 
er time. It is a 
waste of time and 
material to spray 
ior an insect or 
disease after it has passed into a stage in which 1t is not affected 
by tne spray. For example, the time to spray for apple scab is 
just at the formation and unfolding of the blossom clusters. 
I 00 late to spray after the blossoms drop. 

For the assistance of growers in deciding upon the proper 
time to actack the enemies of their orchards > lh every ex- 


periment station and many of the manufacturers of spraying 
materials and machines have issued spraying calendars. In 
them it is not possible to give exact dates at mm fe a particular 
spray should be applied for best results, but information is 


given which will help the grower to determine the best dates for 

applying @ given spray. ‘The time to do the work varies accord- 

ing to latitude and in different seasons in the same latitude. 
Of equal importance with choosing the proper time for apply- 








ing spray is the choosing of the proper material with which to 
spray. In general, spray materials divide into three classes on 
the basis of the type of pest they are effective in combatting. 
One class of materials is used in fighting fungus diseases, suc 
as scab, blight, black rot, etc. Another class is employed to 
control sucking insects like the various kinds of scale. A third 
class comprises the poisons used to descroy the biting insects. 
Three tundamental principles are essential to successful 
spraying and failure to comply with any one of these principles 
means lessened returns for the time and material used and may 
prove almost useless. In the first place a kind of a must be 
chosen that is efective in combatting the particular pests that 
are damaging the trees. In other words, it is important to know 
what is being aumed at and then use the kind of ammunition that 
is most efiective. In the second place, it is essential that the 
spray be applied at the time that the pest is in the form in 
which it is most easily destroyed and at a time when it can best 
be reached by material used. It is a case of shooting when the 
me is exposed. The third essenti.] is thoroness of application. 
When spraying for scale insects, every bit of bark, twig, and 
bud must be completcly covered with the spray or some of the 
insects will escape rapidly cover the portion of the tree 
that has been freed from the pest. Insects ot that type do not 
have mouth parts, so tuat it is not possible to feed them poison. 
They get their food by sucking it from the sap of the plant. 
The fact that they breathe thru the pores of their skins 
affords a means for destroying them. Spray materials 
can used that 
either smother the 
—— by closin 
up the pores 
the skin, or kill 
them when they 
come in contact 
wath their bodies. 
At times dur- 
ing the season it 
is possible to “kill 
two birds with 
one stone.” A 
eombination of 


spray materials 
may be applied at 
one operation and 
thereby deal a 


blow to two or 
more enemies at 
the same time. A 
poison which is 
effective in de 
stroying codling 
moth and prevent- 
ing wormy apples 
may be combined with a fungicide that will prevent apple 
scab and black-rot. 

Three or four applications of spray material each year are 
sufficient to keep an orchard reasonably free from the common 
enemies, assuming of course, that the three essentials of good 
spraying are observed. In cases where some disease or insect 
is prevalent whicn cannot be reached in the three or four 
applications it may be necessary to make a fifth and even a 
= application. These cases are the exception rather than 


Many growers of fruit adopt a sort of program in their spray- 
I tuons and follow it somewhat closely year after year. 
hos Teste mentioned, it would not be sa Jisfactory to attem 
to spray at the same date each [Continued on page 
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The present low purchase price of the 
Oakland Sensible Six is not a true index 
of the car’s real value.. This value is 
made possible not alone by skillful 
manufacture, but by a volume of pro- 
duction unusually great. Every saving 
thus effected, every economy in this 
direction, has been turned to the better- 
ment of the car and the investment it 
represents. The result is an automobile 
which in excellence of design, material 
and construction, would be impossible at 
the pricé under any other circumstances. 








In this handsome and substantial touring car the famous 44- 
horsepower, overhead-valve Oakland Sensible Six engine delivers one 
Jull horsepower to every 48 pounds of car weight. Oakland 
owners regularly report gasoline returns of from 18 to 25 miies 
per gallon and records ef from 8,000 to 12,000 miles on tires. 





OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO., Pontiac, Mich. 


Touring Car, $1075; Roadster, $1075; Sedan, $1650; Coupé, $1650. 
F.O.B. Pontiac, Mich. Additional for wire wheel equipment,$75.00. 





Meke the Maule Seed Book 
your guide to a garden that 
you will be proud of—and at 
the least expense. You know 
before you plant that Maule’s 
Tested Seeds will produce 
abundant crops. 


Every lot is carefully tested 
for vigor and growing power. 
That’s why once you plant 
Maule’s Seeds, you prefer 
them always, 


MAU LE’S 
SEED BOOK 


203. FREE 


Garden Success que 











Forty-two years of seed ex- 
perience and gardencraft are 
represented in this remark- 
able book—and you get it 
free. No need to woes 
about gardening. M 

how and ‘when to 
plant, and aid you in sclect- 
ing the best vegetable, farm, 
and flower seeds, bulbs,roots, 
plants, tools, etc. 


Owing to ny scarcity, we 
hele aely a limited 
of catalogu 


ies to 
Write today 


You save money and get 
fresh seeds when you 
buy from 


GIANT BEANS === 
paragus Bean 

is a wonderful revelation to all growers. Origi- 
nally an ex luaively Oriental delicacy, it has been 
in the best American and French gar- 
ods of gigantic 
uces abundantly 
Pack 


long prised 
dens for its delicious strin - 
size. Grows anywhere, an 
maurvelo 14 beans longer than a Dan 8 arm. 
about 300 seets) $..00 postpaid 
J. A. & B, LINCOLN, SEED GROWERS 
602 New York Li.c Building. Chicago, -ilinois 


EVERGREENS 


38 Hardy Tested Varieties 


Best for windbreaks, hedges and lawn 
planting. bui , crops, stock, 

gardens and orchards. H "a Evergreens 

where "s 


rown and hardy every- 
in colora, sent free. Write ‘\oday. World’s largest 
growers. Est. 1855. 


Sgt scam ony, powees, misses 
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BERRIES IN THE ORCHARD 


I have seen orchards where briars and 
weeds have been mingled in a wilderness 
of growth that was far from ideal. Such 
a method makes the orchard almost im- 
passable, the berries do not thrive, and it 
costs more to pick them than they are 
worth. It is far better to leave the berries 
hy the orchard than to let them run 
wil 

Near here is a large fruit farm, and in 
every row of trees is a row of berries. 
Part of the orchard has blackberries and 
part raspberries, and they all have culti- 
vation. Being in the rows they do not 
interfere with the cultivation between 
trees, the plowing of the orchard and 
sowing of cover crops, and yet a fine crop 
of berries is gathered each season. The 
one row well isolated permits of easy 
picking and pruning of old canes. When 
the soil is enriched the canes can be al- 
lowed to spread as wide as possible and 

admit of easy picking. 

Planting berries in the rows does not 
interfere with planting fillers between 
rows of standard apples or other fruits set 
well apart. Peach trees or dwarf pears 
can be planted in either one or three rows 
between the apple rows. A row of berries 
can be set in the row if one is used, or even 
if three are set provided dwarf pears are 
used. These grow upright, especially if 
summer pruned for early fruiting, which 
is the most profitable method when used 
as fillers. 

Berries set in rows and given good cul- 
ture with the orchard will not take up 
much of the fertility and will pay well. 
br will help to offset the spraying bill, 
and be benefitted themselves by the winter 
spray. 

As it is not best to cultivate too close 
te the trees after they have had a year or 
two of growth the berries can be mulched 
as wide as the strip which it is necessary 
to leave each side of the trees. Berries do 


— than letting it go unmulched un- 
ess cultivated. Blackberries sprout badly 
if the roots are broken and the mul 
helps to k this trouble in check. If 
the sproute do come thru the mulch the 

can be mowed down often and this wi 

weaken them until they will cease to 
bother. Raspberries will root at the tips 


easily kept in check.—C. H 


DEWBERRIES 











STRAWBERRY PLANTS THAT GROW 


Best June and Fa‘'l-Bear Strawter ies at 
R.asonabie Prices. Also Ras crv. Slackoervy, 
Current and Grape Plants in Assortment. 


CataiogFree. C£.Wittea's Narseries, B-x 8, Bridgman, Mich. 
PLANTS rome Berry, Pinnts. Os wtin. en Seeds. and | 
serus Fits: Seictiy trotters. Troe to raame 
&UoTS A. R. WESTON & CO.,.Bridymen, Mich, 


ESTE BERRY ‘about our Scraw 


berries and 

other Small Fruit Plants 

We ¢ wrantee our Hardy Nerthera Grown Plants to 
please. Our ystem of & direct Saves You Money 
St. Joseph Vursery.1 1 ain St.. St.Joseph.Mich, 


Mention Successful Farm .ng to Adverti tors. 














As earl 
and more luscious than the best, the dew- 


et|| berry should have a place in every garden 


where it will grow. It is adapted to moder- 
ete climates and different varieties should 
be selected for sections south of the Ohio 
river or similar latitudes, than are used 
farther north. 


feet apart, and the vines should be four 
feet apart in the row. The first . 
some crop as potatoes or corn should be 
grown between the rows, and the space 
cultivated every year. The vines will 
grow ten feet or more the first year, 
and for best results a trellis similar to 
that provided for grapes, or © narrow 
width <i woven wire should oe ser on 
posts, and the vines trainea to it. Thev 
will not stand erect like blackberries and 
berries, and if no trellis is rovide 
will trail on the ground, e fruit 
more difficult to pick. Vin wid not 
be allowed to grow too long, but should be 
cut off when six or eight eet long. 
Where the vines are allowed to trail on 
the ground, they should be mowed off 
about the of July, and all the old 
growth removed and burned. Mowing will 





well mulched, and it is better for the Straw 


ch | tery, 





Dewberries should be set in rows six! 
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“KEITH’S WAYS TO SUC. 
CESSFUL BERR Y CULTURE.” 
A oe ares wos to $6 per 1000 

on specialty is 
ES aa ge nay woee Haass 
rane for oe Money back if not 
d today for our 1919 Year 

<> io --*e, It's Free. 


KETH BROS. WURSERY, BOX 4Ci, SAWYER, MICH. 


EVER-BEARING STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS Statvic' cr fr 


profits. ean be made t. "sowing 
ies anywhere. We grow plants 
all other varieties of Strawberries and have _ 
ing a good supply of a om Blackberry, 

cus, arb and other plants. Our 
Catalog is different — others, itisfree. Write 
for it today. F. W. Dixon, Holton, Kansas 


if they touch the ground, but they are) 


as the earliest blackberry, | Sesnee 


ad 


Src ONION 
\ ee pe ee 
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garten right. 
ERNST NURSERIES, Box 12. EATON, OHIO 


Strswterry Plants 
puis sory,‘ oma ass “wes “Seaburn 


Grapes, 22. 
BRIDGMAN NURSERY CC., Sox 




















also take many of the new runners, but 
if the work is done early in July, there 
will usually be ample growth before winter. 

Dewberry plants are propagated from 
tips, so that every long runner that is 
allowed to lie upon the ground will take 


root and make a new plant. if these are 
allowed to root and remain in the ground 
there will soon be too many plants. The 
vine should either be cut off and tied up 
before rooting, or these young plants 
should be removed and set in another 
place if desired. 

If vines are kept tied to wire, the old 
canes should be removed in fall or winter, 
and the new ones should be shortened and 
tied in place. Constant cultivation to 
prevent encroachment of weeds and sur- 
plus growth from vines is necessary in 
order to produce the best fruit. —G. H. 


RENEW OLD STRAWBERRY BéDS 


Usually it is more desirable to plcw up 
the old bed every two years ard set 
plants ia a new place; but where one has 
neglected to do that, and wishes tc keep 
the old plantation in bearing, the o.d bed 
may be renovated so as to produce almost 
a normal crop next season. 

If the plants have matted from row to 
row, take a one-horse plow and tear out 
the old row, plowing up everything a 
a narrow strip between each of the 
original rows. This narrow strip of say 
a foot will contain sufficient plants if the 
middles are well matted. ow take a 
harrow and run crossways, leveling the 
ground and loosening up the soil about 
the roots of the remaining plants. Some 
of the plants left by the plow will be pulled 
out by the harrow, while others will be 
covered by the soil that has been d 
along. owever, there will likely be 
plenty of plants left. It is best for them 
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to have the loose soil filled around them; 
and where they are covered a hand rake 
may be used to remove surplus soil. 

This work may bedoneearly in the spring 
or it can-be done after the berries have 
been picked. The latter method would 
doubtless be better, but if the plant bed 
is already old and weedy, it would be 
well to renovate it as early in the spring 
as practicable. The soil is likely im- 





























More Work *> 
—and Fuel |; 
Costs Less @& 
than Feed 


N everyday use on hundreds 
of farms the Huber Light 
Four has proved its ability to 

do work economically. Fuel costs 
less than horse feed. The Huber 
costs nothing whenitisidle. Time 
that would be used to take care 
of horses can be used for work 
that pays. The Huber works 


light four 


Here is Huber Economy 

“T plowed 35 acres of blue grass 
sod at a cost in fuel and oil and 
labor at 86 cents an acre —and 
did the best work of any year since 


teadi i resting time I’ve been farming.” C. L. Mitch, 
. ry without ¥ South Vienna, Ohio. 

In a competitive demonstra- “It — _ a day to work ms 

a 2 . men and twelve horses in our neigh- 

tion in Maryland a Huber Light jp orhood. We do the same amount 


Four plowed and disced a plot of of work with our light four for $10.” 


ground with 6}% ons of kero- W. S. Foster, Gilman, Montana. 
sene, while nine tractors re- “With my Huber Light Four we 
quired from 95% to 12} gallons. filled six silos in 744 days. We fill a 


16x32 Silo on 18 gallons of kerosene.” 


The Huber Light Four gives C.O. Malmquist, Road City, Minn. 


ample power fer economical 
operation of a buzz saw, feed 
grinder, silage cutter, small 
thresher, corn usker and hay sene or distillate; center draft; two 
baler. speeds 244 and 4 miles per hour. 

Write for the name of your nearest dealer and “Doing the Impossible”, a booklet. 


THE HUBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


©20 Center Street Established over 40 years MARION, OHIO 





In the 5,000 pound class; pulls three 
14” plows; 12 h. p. at draw-bar; 
25h. p. at belt; Waukesha four cyl- 
inder motor; Perfex radiator; Hyatt 
Roller bearings; burns gasoline, kero- 





























poverished, and there will be no treat- 
ment better than barnyard manure scat- 
tered alo on the cultivated strips. 
Early fertilization will improve the frurt 
of the ——- crop, and also produce 
thrifty plants for thenext year’s crop. 

Whether the work is done early or late, 
frequent. cultivation by stirring the 
plowed strip should continue thruout the 
summer months. The method of reno- 
vating Old strawberry beds will require a 
little more hand weeding than where a 
new bed is set, but there is the advantage 
of continued use of the same ground to 
bear fruit.—H. G. 


TO HAVE EARLY ASPARAGUS 
Sunilar' to the forcing of rhubarb, 
nes may be sta early in the 
spring ong before = other vegetable is 
available for use. nstead of covering 
the roots with manure as is sometimes 
done with rhubarb, they should be taken 
up ane . a hotbed — a re- 
pared for the purpose, Instead o ing 
the hotbed with all manure, leaves or 
sunilar material should be mixed in the 
proportion of three to one with fresh 
table manure. When this has been 
roly mixed cover with a few inches of 
|, and set the roots on this 
‘ly, and cover with rich soil or com- 
Water well with warm water, and 





NEOSHO NURSERIES CO,, 8&2. m. 


Have a home orchard 


Mook what you can do with a small piece of ground. 


Wou don’t have to be told how fine it would be 
to pick fruit from your own trees, vines and 
bushes—fruit full ripened, full favored, 


Thissample plan shows you how much 
fruit and what agreat variety you 
can raise on just a little space, 
This plot is only 60x100—yet it 
will produce plenty for a large 
family for eating fresh, for cook- 
ing, canning, etc., and over a long 
season. If you have more room 
it will pay you to grow a surplus to 
sell to nearby markets. 


Whether you have only a little ground 
or a number of acres—plant this season— 
don’t let time slip by withoct having 

some fruit trees and plants growing into 










It gives you just the information you o*ed in planning a fruit garden. © Tells you about the dif- 
ferent varieties of fruits, how soon they vear, when they ripen, etc., what varieties to plant in 
your section, planting distances, how and when to plant, prices of nursery stock, etc. Tear out 
the coupon below, fill out and mai] now—the time for actually planting is not far off. We 
supply the best and most successful varieties of apple, peacn, pear, plum, grape, cherry, eto. 








sash to protect — —— —_ ' Successcrs to Wm. P. Stark Nurseries ' 
is manure shoul ban aroun Please send book 4 checked: 

e outside of the hotbed frame. The |  ———Book of Fruit Trees and Plants free. so” (100i f 
bout the reots should be kept moist, | § =——— ie net = re ‘ 
9 watering should be done on warm (Pleas give County and Street ‘umber 

" using only warm water. lf the En oumneenank canna 5) meaty end Suzeet or RF .D. nu a — 








erature of the hotbed is kept at 








to seventy the roots will 
© pat forth shoots. .G. 





There 


is 





something of imtsrest and value to every.member of the f 
family in every issue of Successful Farming, Read each department. ae 
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The successful farmer realizes that his 
yearly income can be increased through 
sowing . seds produced by scientific meth- 
ods. Ainsworth Pure Bred seed corn is 
bred upon our own farms. Every ear is 
hand picked, sorted three times and dried 
in our modern drying plants, the largest 
in the world. Systematic tests are made 
and we guarantee 95 to 100 f cent ger- 
mination, Your money back if you return 
the seed. Only “true to type’’ ears are 


selected for seed. Strong vitality assured. 
We sel] no crib-dried seed, 


Get Our Catalog 


Send for it today, select your seed and 
have it shipped when you want it. Hun- 
dreds of customers order too late every 
year. We produce seven standard varie- 
ties. Our customers often increase their 
yield as much as 15 bushels per acre. 

We have thourands of satisfied customers 
who bay of us each year. Why not begin now 
to increase your income by planting tested, 
high yielding seed? Market conditions were 
never better for high grade corn. Successfal 
farmers will seed with new stock this year. 
Don't atitoi. Write today for “ rn 
Annual.” (12) 
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“The Seed Hease on the Farm" 


W. T. Ainsworth & Sons 
Box M4, Mason City, lil. 


DE TUE PCE 





and their efficiency in 

which pays. Descriptive matter . 

CHAMPION POTATO MACHINERY Ca. 
INDIANA 








lowest prices. 
IOWA SEED COMPANY 
ow in Des Moines, tows 





thy, 
to sample. Write teder. 
9, CLARINDA. lows 
_-_e- 


EED COR 


FARLY Picked, Hanger Dried, Sure- 
Stand Seed Corn. The best we ever put 
up. High-yielding strains. Early maturing. 


All 3eed Shipped Cn al 


Beautiful Corn Book FREE. Write TODAY. 


L. K. ELLSBERRY & CO. wevabi.town 








Men wanted in every county te USE, demonstrate and 
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PRUNING APPLE TREES | 

In order to avoid the danger of doing 
more inj than good in pruning apple 
trees, the character of tne fruit spurs must 
be understood. The fruit of the apple 
tree is born almost altogether on short, 
crooked little branches, known technically 
as fruit spurs. The buds appear at the 
terminal end of each of these little, short 
branches. In the pow By buds 
expand, producing a number of leaves, 
surrounding four to six fruit blossoms. 

Contrary to the common belief but one 
of the blossoms produces fruit ; the balance 
fall off. Practically all the strength 
which this httle spur can obtain from tne 
tree is used in the production of this one 
apple. During the course of the season, 
however, it usually oe to develop 
at one side, a small leaf bud which the 
following year will make a short growth 
in the new direction and will produce the 
termina] bud for the following season. 
The next tais bud bears an apple. 
It is readily seen that altho only a very 
short amount of growth is produced these 
fruit spurs bear fruit only on alternate 
years. 

The man who gets enthusiastic and 
prunes apples as he prunes peaches, or 
other types of fruit, will find that he has 
simply spoiled any chance which he may 
have had of getting a crop from that 
particular tree. If he has cleaned out 
only the dead branches and trimmed the 
tree head, leaving the short fruit spurs, 
he will have at least left a chance to have 
the tree ae ~ =e fruit. He as 
not ibly get fruit from any part o 
the sms A the fruit spurs Eave been 
cleaned away. Pruning the apple tree 
should censist simply in trimming out 
the top thas allowing the entrance of 
plans of hght and air to ~- the tree 

ealthy so that it can pot y produce 
the small spurs which are fruit bearing. 

The value of these little spurs to the 
tree and to the fruit grower are very 
apparent. They coatinue to bear for a 
long number of years. Many cases are 
known where one of these little spurs has 
borne from twelve to fiiteen years as it 
branches continually in the various di- 
rections and yet may not nave increased 
its growth but a few inches. Had this 
little spur been broken off in the early 
years of its hfe the possibility of the 
entire crop for the succeeding years would 
have been lost. 

Pears are pruned very similar to the 
apple method since they also produce 
frut spurs. Cherries, plums and peaches 
have entirely different methods of growth 











of care and pruning. 

THE DELICIOUS BLACKBERRY 

In the past many have depended on the 
wild blackberry as a source of fruit, but 
now that our wood thickets are becoming 
a thing of the past it becomes necessary 
to plant more blackberries in the garden 
jor orchard. This is one of the finest and 
most delicious of our small fruits, and 
blackberry jam and jelly are articles that 
make the mouth water at the thought. 

The blackberry is easy to grow. The 
berries are much easier picked when 
planted in rows and cultivated or mulched 
than when allowed to grow into a tangled 
thicket. A single ting wie eld 
fine fruit for years to come. y will do 
well even when partially shaded, tho it is 
hone, to give them the benefit of fullsun- 

ight. 

The variety to plant will depend some- 
what on climatic conditions. Sometimes 
the later varieties uce an inferior 

rade of fruit due to drouth, the berries 
being small with not much juice. In such 








and therefore require a different method || 
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the opm mar ket. 
gack Alfalfa and get 

BIG CROPS PERMANENTLY 
Cossack Alfalfa wil] not kill out. My alfalfa 
is grown from the inal alfalfa imported 
from Russie 8 Prot. M. E. Hansen of the 
Agricult e at Brookings, 8. D. 
ORDER 


Plant the Genuine Cossack Alfalfa 
x jest and heaviest 


Seed—the 
ae ES teplent’2 Price for 10 
$12.50 


FREE— With pout order for Cos- 
sack ‘a, { will give you 
Ib. of Prof. Hansen's Semi- 
itinsk Yellow Blossom 
aslong as my supply 

rare variate laste. 

er b 

Sra some ss 
195 G _- - 

i uare 

YANKTON, D. 


BIG FREE 
1919 
Cara 











Trees and Seeds That Gro» 


Will's Alfalfa Seed 


Carries its inbred hardiness to every 
field where it issown. North Dakota- 
grown Grimm and Liscomb Alfalfa 
are hardier and heavier producets 
than the common varieties. 


Will’s 1919 Seed Catalog 


Gives valuable information about Alfalfa, 
Clover, Grasses, Farm and Vecetable Seeds, 
Fruit and Shade Trees. For 

nearly 40 years we have speci- 

alized in early and hardy va- 

rieties. Send today for a copy 

of this 

OSCAR H. WILL & CO. 














PEACH‘APPLE 
REES “3c” 


Small or Large Lots by . Fi t or Parcel Post 
Pear, Plum, Cherry, l Fruita, berries. Vioe 
Nuts, ete. GENUINE HALE BUDDED from beartag J a 
HALE Genuine, ious Apples. Catalog FRB . 


TREES. 
TENN. NURSERY CO. Cleveland, Tenn- 
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regions 78 generally they would be 
caught b y= & weather before ripening, 
it would be isable to grow the earlier 
varities. Or a better plan still is to plant 
both early and late varities. This will 
insure a crop. The later varities produce 
the biggest and best fruit when conditions 
are favorable. 

Many nurserymen have determined 
what varities are best suited to certain 
localities} and if they do not publish this 
information in their catalogs they are 
willing to furnish it on request. 

The blackberry will grow almost a 
where if conditions are made fapeseliii 
It thrives best in a rich, loose, moist soil. 
Before setting out the plants it is well to 
give the ground a good coat of manure 
and plow it fairly deep, working it into a 
fine mulch. Cultivation will be necessary 
the first summer after setting out to keep 
down the weeds, but after the first year a 
good mulching each spring will help to 
keep down the weeds as well as supply 
sufficient plant food. 

The work of caring for blackberries 
will be largely confiped to cutting out the 
new sprouts between the rows and in 
trimming the vines in the winter and 
spring. ‘Two or three rows across a garden 
will provide a plentiful home supply of 
berries and if the rov’s are kept clean and 
the vines cut bac: 40 they do not make 
too high a growth, the berries will be 
easy to gather and the vines will fruit 
abundantly.—J. L. J. 


CARE OF SPRAY MATERIALS 

“Watch your spray material,” says 
the lowa State College. Freezin ‘will not 
materiaily injure spray materials, but a 
little care must be taken in their handling. 
Recent tests have been carried on at the 
lowa State College which to show 
that lead arsenate paste will retain its 
former consistency, uninjured in any way, 
if the mass is allowed to thaw out slowly. 
in reality it is only the water content of 
the paste that freezes. 

To determine the condition ~f ‘:< lsad 
arsenate, put it into a jar of water If :t 
«nks to the bottom, the poison must be 
heated until it forms a fine powder in the 
water. In time a clear solution will be 
left on top, the powder having settled 
to the bottom. The paste has n un- 
injured if the powder goes into suspension 
immediately taking time to settle out 
and leaving a clear solution as before the 
ireezing occurred. 

Freezing only partly injures lime sul- 
phur. A long mae ontinued low tempera- 
ture is necessary to cause any material 
damage. temperature of twenty 
degrees below zero for a day and a ni . 
will not injure the lime sulphur but i 
is held at ten below for a few days and 
then lowered to twenty, some ill effects 
will be found. The effects of freezing on 
lime sulphur solution is only to lower the 
Baume reading for specific gravity, from 
thirty-three degrees to thirty-< y-one or 
thirty-one and one-half degrees. The heat 
in the solution holds up the solid thus 
making a high specific gravity. When the 
solution has been exposed to a long cold 
spell thus } am iy thoroly chilled, the 
solids are dropped, lowering the specific 
gravity. 


AN APPLE EXPERIENCE 

In upper Wisconsin there lived a farmer 
who did not like dairying. One day he 
read that crab apples were wholesaling in 
/uluth for $1.50 a bushel—this was before 
> war—and this reminded him that 
there were hundreds of crab apple trees 
his own neighborhood from which 

it was not being picked. 
So he planted a large piece of his farm 
crab apples, and by stadying the market 
1 by packing bis fruit vith care for the 
y trade, he now manages to make a 
e living off a ples even if he is notin a 
ee prs section of the country. 
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SEEDS 


AT BARGAIN PRICES 

















To make customers, to introdace our highest quality, recleaned, farm and garden seeds 
we are making that are creating.a ~ — a zy ! seed buyers—prices that will 
save you a you ever saved before. Our ume, our many customers, 






our eonnections with biggest producers, our direst plan of selling enabies us to 
<< gee. Our big T— 4 facilities and our big capital enebic es § to put in our 
ebay right. You get the’ benefit when you buy Alfaifa, T 
Grass, Fotertta, Oats, Wheat, Sweet Giover and other field seeds 


WAS LARGEST SEED HOUSE 


ests and Guarantees All Seeds 
Ssatjoct te Goverament or 


Sold under guarantee to be exactly as 
re tor State Test “andtyour approval. We 
ln Hk buy fromus uniess y are con- 

and have areal, genuine =. That’s our fair 

Better etill, we leave it all for you to “give you 30 days’ 

4 Ly back if your tests do not come  & 

our mee Seeds Get Our Sem 
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DICKINSON’S 
PINE TREE BRAND SEEDS 


Timothy, Clover, Alfalfa and 
Other Field Seeds 
8 Your Local Dealer Cannot Furnish This Brand 
WRITE 
THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS CHICAGO 














FIELD SEEDS Wants 
QUICK SERVICE. 


quick service or 7 extra 
can’t rere "oan we don't wan aay Sve 
a eee 
La eum a 
tat. act bes “rock prices. Write for Sed Gute te most 
= Our 


Consult sr Farming — ea or information and 








you will be safe as our ads are guaranteed. 
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WHY HAVE A WIND BREAK? 


A Good Windbreak Pays 100% on the Investment 


HE northwest winds of the cg vd 


country are directly responsible for 

a bigger feed bill than most farmers 
dream of. Our most disagreeable weather 
is not the coldest but the windiest. The 
times when folks complain most of the 
cold are usually not the periods of th 
lowest temperature, but rather of the 
high winds. In such times the body heat 
is carried off very rapidly. 


Animals require feed to generate this| 
An evergreen windbreak is there-| 
fore an important factor in conserving | 


he at. 


feed stuffs. The boy who spelled it brake 
instead of break had the right idea for 
that is just what it does. 

Have you ever studied a snowdrift? 
Does it pile on the windward or lea side 
of the windbreak, and why does it bank 
there? The air current like the water 
current has a carrying power proportion- 
ate to its velocity. When the wind strikes 
a row of evergreens its velocity is checked, 
so it drops its load. Thus we have con- 
crete evidence that a shelter belt breaks 
the winds. 

After facing a “northwester’’ for a 
stretch what a relief it is to drop in behind 
a row of spruce and catch your breath. 


to a 
Here the weather isn’t half bad and you | rather to bad tuck in transplanting them. 
realize the thing you were fighting was! Like most Americans he 


not so much the cold as it was the wind. 





By PROFESSOR A. T. ERWIN 





rc 


| 





A windbreak protects the dwelling from the hot dry winds of summer and the cold of winter 


rather than a winter proposition, and so 
located as to ward off the hot dry south- 
west winds of summer. 

Now is a good time to the pro- 
position over carefully and order your 
stock. Two rows of break, joint fashion 
about twelve feet apart, will give you good 
shelter. Three rows are better yet. 

Perhaps the average farmer who lacks 
a shelter belt is not so much at fault in 
failing iate their value, but 


‘ts in a hurry 
for results once he decides to have a 


The Muscatine Island near Muscatine, | shelter belt. Consequently he makes the 
Iowa, also affords a striking example of | mistake of buying toolargeatree. Trans- 


the influence of a windbreak. 


Much of | planting is an operation; young folks 


this area is the old = river bed | recover from an operation much quicker 


a) 


and the soil is quite sandy. 


he winds do | than older ones, so it is with the tree. 


serious damage by the sand drifting and | Better a little under two feet in size than 


burying the plants and in uncovering the | over. 
Many of the more progressive | quicker and show better growth for the 


seed, 


A tree of this size will pick up 


gardeners have resorted to Sopiaing of | following three years than one double 


windbreaks at six to ten roc 
across their fields. 
very effective. 
To gain the full benefit of a windbreak 
its location is an important matter. 
Since our severe winter storms are from 
the northwest the evergreen hedge should 
be on these two sides of the farmstead. 
It is a winter proposition and a tree with 
winter foliage, in other words an ever- 


Green, is the only effective windbreak. | their green foli 
Villows and other deciduous trees are | distances so w 


better than an open sweep, but from the 
standpoint of protection are lacking in 
foliage at the time when it is needed most. 

The location of roadways and walks 
should also be reckoned with in relation 
to the shelter belt. If placed too close 
the banking snow is likely to give bother. 


The plan has proven | 





intervals | that size, and a much larger percentage of 


them will transplant successfully. 

Another don’t is with reg to fall 
planting. There is just one right time to 
transplant evergreens on the prairie and 
that is in the spring. We also sometimes 
need reminding of the fact that we are 
handling a tree that is still green, in other 
words it is com ble to replanting a 
shade tree in f . _ On account of 

they do not ship long 
, and other things being 
equal the closer to home you can get them 
the better. 

The time to begin is the before. 
Evergreens in do not have half a 
chance. Get the land into cultivation 
the preceding year. Corn, potatoes, or 
some other hoed crop makes a good fore 


The orchard 1s commonly included within | runner. 


the shelter belt. This feature is wholly 


incidental. 


The barns, feedyards, and | prises five acres which is really a 


Assuming that the farmstead area com- 
nerous 


house are the vital factors. I? from the | allotment of space, not more than ten 
above considerations it is most conven-! percent of this is required for a double 
ient to include the orchard, well and good. | row of evergreens on the two sides indi- 
However a windbreak located primarily | cated. No other feature of the farmstead 
to protect the orchard would be a summer | will do so much towards “warming al] 











Norway Spruce windbreak after a heavy enow storm, Notice pow it banks up the snow on the lee- 


i 





outdoors.” A good windbreak pays one 
hundred percent on the investment. 


PROVIDE FOR WINTER SHELTER 

G. B. MacDonald, Professor of Forestry 
at the Iowa Agricultural College, says. 

“Farmers would greatly increase the 
value of their farms and at the same time 
make them much more habitable if the 
old soft maple, cottonwood and boxelder 
shelterbelts were replaced by evergreen 
plantings. 

“Few farmers in the prairie sections 
of the country realize the full benefit 
which may be obtainéd by the proper 
planting and maintenance of windbreaks 
on the farm. Were the advantages of a 

evergreen windbreak or shelterbelt 
ully realized, it is quite certain that a 
large percent of the farms thru the prairie 
sections would be provided with such 
shelterbelts. For protection against thd 
cold winds of winter, the evergreens stand 
in a class by themselves. One or two rows 
of evergreens will afford as much winter 
protection, if properly placed, as a number 
of rows of broadleaf trees which shed their 
leaves during the winter. 

“Evergreens suitable for a variety of 
soil, moisture, and climatic conditions are 
available. Care should be e i in 
selecting trees suitable to the locality to 
be planted, since this, with the subsequent 
care given the trees, is largely responsible 
for the success of windbreak planting.,, 


WHAT A FARM WIFE SAYS 
Evergreens make the best windbreak 
because they retain their verdure thru all 
seasons, ——s exceptional shelter for 

— and = . 3 

ey are the strongest win ee i 

trees. Our buildings have been sav 
several times from storms by evergreens 
for they are stronger than the wind. 
They are much better than other trees 
for they are long lived, hardy, and the 
branches do not break. hey make 
excellent land-marks and set off a place. 
Evergreens are beneficial to poultry, 
for I have had experience in that line. 
I had an excellent windbreak by the 
ut I 
, also 








henhouse which was cut down, 
soon noticed the reduction of 
a decrease in weight of the chickens. 
I have another windbreak and am happy 
for it. It also makes a fine roost for the 
chickens. 

vergreens are a great protection for 
birds which help destroy many insects 
destructive to crops. Th are also 3 
fine windbreak for orchards. 

E make excellent shade trees. 
They don’t scatter seed and spread like 
other trees. The cones are useful for 
starting the fire. 

The needles make a good covering for 
lawns in winter, and fine for strawberry 
beds. All these uses taken into considera- 
tion make evergreens “The National 


Farm Tree.”—Mrs. J. L., Iowa. 
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| seeretis Pahaer eee deswaprens er vernvae: severseeeen . . biolie a“ " ; 

Not hot air or bunk, but an actual fact that I want to prove to every reader 

of this paper. Some nurserymen call me a price wrecker. My customers know 

me as the lowest priced nurseryman in the U. 8. Everybody wonders how I can 

do it. Listen and I'll tell you. I am an actual grower, one of the largest in the U. S., 


not a jobber or wholesaler. I sell direct from nursery to you at one small profit by 
the means of the U. 8. mails and my catalog. No salesmen or a. That’s the story in anut shell. That's 
why my low prices are possible. That’s why you can save 50% by ordering from me. _Here’s another fact—I 
have not boosted my prices out of sight just because war conditions made it possible. I am still doing business 
at the old stand in the old way and offering you the biggest nursery bargains you ever had in your life. 


Y our Last Chance to Get Guaranteed Evergreens 
For Windbreaks at My Present Low Prices 


It’s a fact. Good evergreens are scarce. Many growers stopped raising them 
when the war started on account of labor shortage and in- = 
ed cost. That meant no seedlings. Now there is a ; 
™ scarcity of grown trees that are fit for windbreaks. I have 
he largest and best stock in the U. 8.— trees that I started 
i, 4 from the seed before the war and are now from 
10 inches to 3 feet high. I am going to sell 
them at my present low prices while they 
last. irst come, first served. When 
they are gone my prices up in 
keeping with the cost of produc 
tion. This is your 
last chance. 


Ever greens---Lowest Prices--- 
Most Liberal Guarantee. Your 
Opportunity --- Write Today 


As I said before, this is chance to get evergreens. My trees are strong 
and hardy, hea several times transplanted trees that I am proud 
be glad'to own because they will be the best ever put in 
They are absolutely guaranteed because it's been the 
Co. for guarantee everything. I am not 
ou to have a complete wind- ~~) 
ndbreak to be my advertise- arts 
= and I will be proud of. Fillout “7 
ave ever published, will be sent you . 


Evergreens at Real Bargain Prices 


To give you some idea what I mean by Bargains, to illustrate how low my prices 


I give below sample B: b a ma) 
7 x4 quality is’ A-. the kind Team depend on to make youa customer for life. ~~ es" 
ae? i i 00 Jack Pine Evergreens, 10 to 16 in. ue ete 
E! FREE! © Bargain No. 1 [09 2sc* Pine Ererercens, 10 t0 16 in. $450 ep ore 
omumearawran > healthy condi also guaranteed to grow as terms of — ee 
» 12 and $15 values. My special advertis- P 
and if ordered at once you get a Crim- avede 


« ¥ oun 
fur iS (} in ictory Orchard—17 Trees 


hey are cheap in price only. 
Ferris 
a 


WATE DCAR* 4 ; calthy, three N.W. 
INE rANOs LR I @& Savor oe ‘Crab ‘ary eho Sheng? trees | rt trees 

Fifty years in the nursery business—Golden Anniversary— 4 AL ya. Well worth $10 bot if ordered at ence you 
that's what I am celebrating this year. Ce NR, mer 95 

In this time we have become one of the largest nurseries in 17 trees. es 
America, thanks to our th d st and to show my 
®ppreciation Iam making _ customers this year a Free Gift 
Proposition, whereby they will get 

, White and Blue Rambler Rose Bushes. ; pwowber é | amptet, lowa. = Nn 

Red and ite Honeysuckles, Spirea and Snow Ball, choice of = ~— me sree, y ns both . 

st Eas ay Ee Sages aes. ‘ 5 versary Free Gift offers. I expect to buy some 


Sm, Everbearing Strawberries 


Sere gre ike 
> Sie y — "Big i 
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OLD ORCHARDS WITH NEW LIFE! \\\ A Wires wr pe LL HY Wi ef Power Akt Me 
Among the great strides of educa- Ly The 

tion along scientific lines, but few are N \y7 [Bie 

greater than the treatment of fruit; S \ > GO eons thd 


diseases, both fungicidal and insecticidal. . ay . 
These have smitten the fruit industry of MG — Yy Yi 
the Central West and it is up to us to S —_ Z 
~ Y . - . Gy 
’ Yy 


affect a cure. 

This is right but while we are waiting 
for the young trees to come into fruitin 
let us bring back the old trees as ae 

Years ago there were times when there 
was a desire to set large orchards. Some 
of them were taken care of and some of 
them were not. But few of them are ina 
good condition and are bearing paying 
crops at the present time, but with proper 
care they could be brought into bearing 
again. 

Some of these old orchards have only 
a part of the trees standing yet, others 
have practically all of the origins al trees. 
Some of the trees are seventy-five years 
old or older, and yet they will bear pro- 
fitable crops if properly taken care of. 
Actually 1 admire the man who goes out 
and makes the old orchard “blossom as 
the rose.”’ 

If you only knew about the luscious 
fruit locked up in those old partly dead, 
diseased trees, you would undoubtedly 
jump at the chance to get it out at once. / : 
It is there and you needn’t worry, for if | ques your time this year in hours of tractor work 
you will do your part the trees and nature instead of days of horse work. Do your work with 
will do the rest. less hired help, or farm more acres with the same help. 

Never was this matter brought more ln An Avery Tractor you get a tractor with a” Draft- Horse” Tractor 
foreibly to our minds than a spring. Motor builtin our own motor factory especially for tractor work and 


. | only for Avery Tractors. You get a tractor witha“ 
when in making our annual mung We | transmission that is the simplest tractor transmission system built. 


came around - — = oreh _— You get a tractor with renewable inner cylinder walls, adjustable crankshaft 
that had stood there for at least three- | boxes, duplex kerosene and distillate gasife 
=o urters of a century, and only one thet cabecpbare, wenksbafts, pound ae sory aiding — treatin - 
of apples in the past twenty years that | You get atractor that fs built complete in the three Avery factorics 
was fit for anything. So we naturally Seer ral Ulead Pen ag 
concluded that they were no » and 
after some few arguments decided to cut 
them down, as they were disease breeders 
and were a means of infection for the 
younger trees. However the work was 
delayed, and before we were ready to doit 
we had decided to experiment with them. 
The pruning was done carefully, and 
very little top was left on them. Howeve ar, 
we wanted a crop of apples the first year, 
as we were anxious to see the results, so 
care was taken to leave some of the health- 


iest small limbs which had fruit buds on 
them. We were very particular to get Motor Farm Threshing 
the tops out so we could get them down and Road primis Machinery 


low enough to work on them. 
We aimed to take out the dead wood, 

vut did not in all cases, in fact some of < Cort a <— 
our limbs bearing the most of the healthy ‘ aA Pig Tins ¥ 
twigs were dead halfway around. So on : 
we left them and trust that the new 
growth will, in a few years, take their 
places. Even some of the bodies have 
quite a lot of dead wood in them, in fact 
in some cases we chiseled this wood out 
when it was decayed too much to besolid 
We soon found that we were right in our 


ruess, that these trees were veritable » r$ 2 : 

Ae ; “te + » | 

incubators of disease and insects. ley 
After the heavy pruning was over, I v y 
went over the trees personally with prun- GROW BUMPER CROPS! 


ing shears and pruning knife and cut out | 
small diseased branches which had been ne oe | 














overlooked. In many places too the twigs | are of Highest Quali : 
were too thick; here I thinned out the) [better at oy pie. ~~. 1 Beati yi ; a 
ee but ee County and State Fairs. ~ 


Just as the buds were swelling, ™ 
before they were open we sprayed them OLLECTION | Hew Besmect ¥ Ue 
with commercial lime-sulphur in the| J Beésh— ‘ice 
strength of eleven to one. We sprayed Celery Lo, sae Ses to : vecbeasint, ea worin Ibe 


them very thoroly, forcing it into the This Collction of World Beaters worth $1 worth $1.00. 
dead places under the bark and in fact Gaaranteed to please. W + mention this paper. 
everywhere that anything could hide. SEND 10c to help pay poeta 
We ought to have scraped off all the old , together — our 
bark, but we were too busy and let it go. 
As soon as the blossoms fell we sprayed 
them thoroly with the lime-sulphur 
spray, but diluted to forty to one and descri need. FREE 
about two, to two and one-half pounds of —=rr at —' for FREE iGDAY LP ie 
and Special Introductory Off Address 


arsenate of lead added, in fact we used own 2.8 Quincy, titinok 
the same spray on these old timers as we a he ma 36 _ al 


used on the younger orchards, and did the Protect your trees, a 
job just as thoroly, possibly more so. by cgrumteg tn Gane. Sint —. 4 A 


We quit too soon we will admit, yet we 
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had not over three percent of the late 
brood; we undoubtedly got them the first 
time. But we did have some curculio; 
this could have been prevented by spray- 
ing at the time the little leaflets started, 
with the dilute lime-sulphur and a little 
of the arsenate added. 

It is thought by many that the oldtime 
varities that one time did so well, have 
passed their date of usefulness and that 
they are not adapted to this country and 
limate any more, but our experiments 
here do not bear out this theory. On the 
contrary they show that the old varieties 
vill do as well as ever if only given fair 
treatment, in fact the old residents were 
istonished at the size of the apples we 
raised on these old stubs, and that the 
first year after the renovating they are 
full of fruit buds, promising a good crop. 

What we have done in this old orchard 
yn a small scale can be done in thousands 
of others on a small or large scale, and 
will return their owners a good profit 
before a young orchard would even come 
nto bearing. Apples are high now, 80 | 
ow is the time to grow them. 

Chere are some important points to 
1t be overlooked in putting the new life 
to the orchard. We know we are to 
redeem this orchard by the use of the 
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saw and the sprayer, mainly the sprayer, 
ifter the first. pruning is over. 

If we are unable to burn the brush we | 
should drag it out of the orchard, making 
things as neat and clean as possible. In 
burning, we get rid of a lot of diseases. 

Old trees as a rule heal over very slowly, 
so it is advisable in all cases to have some 
paint and paint over the larger limbs 
that are sawed off, in fact it would pay to 
chisel out the dead wood and fill the 
cavities with cement, if one were not in 
too big a hurry 

In pruning we must bear one point 
continually in mind, and that is to get 
the tree as low headed as possible. If 
you want profit from the start you may 
have to leave the tree a little taller than 
you like, with a view of cutting 1t down 
lower when the lower growth is sufficient 
to make the entire head, but always bear 
this part in mind when pruning. A 
thoro job of spraying is next to impossible 
in a tall tree, besides you will want to be 
up-to-date and thin your apples and raise 
great big ones. 

It may be that the old orchard needs a 
tonic in the way of some manure or com- 
mercial fertilizers, however the chance is 
that all it needs is a good plowing, not too 
deep, and after cultivating awhile sown to 
some cover crop such as cow peas or 

etch. If the ground is too rolling rye 

y be sown to keep it from washing thru 
the winter. Your old trees may be so low 
n vitality that they will not bear the 

rst season, if not they will undoubtedly 

t the fruit buds for the next season. 

lt is advisable in some cases to cut off 

the large limbs, and start a new growth 

er from a few little sprouts, or from 
se that will spring from the body the 

t season. Care also should be taken 

scrape off all the old bark, for here and 

lead spots lie the spores and the eggs 
infection the following season. Of 
rse the majority of them are subdued 
the spray, but enough escape at the 
I think here is where we got our 

ily of eruculio, under this old bark. 
there is blotch in these old trees all 
e infected twigs should be cut out, 
| there will have to be a treatment of 
leaux applied to control it as the lime- 
irwillnotdothework. Directions will 
rnished by your experiment station. 
3 is & comparatively new field of 
and I have covered it as fully as I 
ider the present circumstances as 
s to be quite a lot learned along this 
yet. The coming season I hope to be 
to get some more data on the sub- 

» meanwhile do some experimenting 

i own orchard, and give us the 
's of your experience.—O. A., Ind. 


















Spraying for Profit 


Give trees more care and they yield better fruit. Spraying 
is the best protection for your trees and your profits. How 
free your crops are from blight and blemish depends on how 
carefully you spray and how reliable are your spray materials. 


Exercise the same care in protecting your trees and plants 
as you would in buying them. The names of spray materials 
are the same but the quality differs. Buy Orchard Brand 
and you buy the best quality. Orchard Brand is the trade 
name of a complete line of insecticides and fungicides that 
do the work. The name on the package is an assurance of 
full money’s worth of crop protection. 
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Spray Materials 


are manufactured by the largest chemical company in f 
America. Several valuable products possessing decided ad- f 
vantages have been originated by our Research Department. . 
A partial list of our products which are invaluable to the 
farmer at the present time is given below: 








FOR FRUIT TREES AND VINES: FOR POTATOES: 
B. T. S. Arsenate of Calcium Arsenite of Zinc 
Lime Sulphur Solution Bordeaux Mixture Zinc-Bordeaux 
Arsenate of Lead Atomic Sulphur Lazal (for dusting) 


We maintain a Service Bureau to aid the farmer in solving 
his spraying problems. Write us concerning yours. 









Insecticide Dept, 25 Broad St. New York ~. 0. 














i General Chemic 


GARDEN NOVELTIES 


HOW TO COOK VEGETABLES, 
a booklet giving 666 receipts 
for cooking, copning and pre- 
serving vegetables of ali kinds. 
Will make one’s garden crops 
doubly valuable. 10c. 








SPECIAL OFFER 
For 20c we will send every- 
~ thing, Kochia, Lettuce, To- 

mato, Woolfl , vegetabl 

book and catelogue. Order 
now. Supply limited. 
ao eed bertiad We enon the toast Chase, 
plants, an ies. We grow a ‘Surebe, 
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SECRETS! 


1] Send postal for my 

big new book no« 7. Just 

the press. Filled 

i with amazing facts on 

d Selection. Tells 

why planting pure, 

plump, strong grain 

adds bundreie— even thousands of 

dollars to crop profits. Also tells how 

to end us costly “dockage evil.” Get 
the Book NOW. A postal brings it! 


CHATHAM $2c4 Grader 


and Cleaner 

Over 600,000 in ase. Runs by gas engine power. 

Cleans, grades, separates rankest mixtures of any 

grain or grass seed—1000 bushele per day! Or 

it turns easy by hand. Cleaas out dust, trash, 

wicked weed seed—separates poor, sickly grains 

that never grow—sacks the plumb, qlean grain 
© seed or market. Soild on 90 days’ free tria’ 

tt ‘aout Pall to pay Or 104 off for cash 

Beok—and especial proposition Cc 











Manson on Campbell 4 «& Sons Co. 
—_ 








MAKE SUCCESSFUL GARDENS 

For over 40 years Currie’s Tested Seeds 
have been the recx egniset standard of quality, 
Northern grown, thoroughly tested fog vitality, 
they are bound to give good results, 


Get Our Free Seed Book 
showing the finest varieties of 
gerden, Gower and farm seeds. Full 
cultural directions. 
CURRIE BROS. CO. 
e. East Water Street 





Mil waukeo, Wis. 


Ford's “Glory” Cabbage 


Short stem; few loose leaves; solid 
round head; keeps well for winter 
use See picture and description in 


Ford’s Catalogue 
ot Sound Seeds 


for garden and farm. 

seeds of the best varie- 

ties only. Free to 

all readers of this 

Senda : 
letter 





paper. 
‘ ard 


today. 


Ravenna, 


What Have You 
To Sell? ss Wiy*ieca*the bis 


and worr _ 
through blight, rust and rot? Spray with 
Pyrox It is no experiment Itk cills the bugs 
and worms, prevents plant d Ask for 
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SWEET CLOVER 


White Blossoms;the greatest money-making crop of today 
Big money for the farmers who grow it Builds up land | 
gapidly and produces heavy, money-making crops while 
doing it, Excellent pasture and hay; innoculates land for 
alfalfa. Easy to start; »ws on all soils. Our seed all 
t searified hulled, hij germinating and fected Qual- 
y nteed. Write _—— for our ’rofit-Sharing 
Guide, circular, free sampies. gy + ee 
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CELERY IN THE HOME GARDEN 


Celery, which is one of the most palat- 
able and most healthful of the salad crops, 
should be included in the planting of the 
average home garden. Seeds for the early 
crop may be sown indoors in shallow boxes 
of moist, rich soil about March 1, or 
plants be bought from amateur 


Feb., 1919 


TELLS THE TRUTH 


Olds’ White Beauty is a new potato, now offer- 
ed for the first time. It is very productive, out- 
iding well-known standard sorts, smooth and 


ma 
cag toys when needed for transplanting [ondsome and of very superior quality. 


to the garden. 

Since celery seeds are extremely small 
and slow to germinate, they should be 
given only a light covering of fine sand or 
two or three layers of cheesecloth which 
are removed as the seeds have sprouted. 


| Seedling plants should be shifted to other 
| flats of soil when each has several leaves, 


in order that they become stocky and 
eady for the garden about May 1. 


Seeds for plants of late celery | be 


| started out-of-doors in late April. 


‘he 
should be sown in a well-prepared They | | 


| bed and transplanted once previous to 


being set in their permanent place about 
July 1. Plants for either early or late 
celery are set every six or eight inches in 
rows three or three and one-half feet 
apart. Since celery thrives best under 
cool, moist conditions, plants are often 
placed in double rows, eight inches apart, 
in trenches six or eight inches deep. 
Where this method is followed, the bottom 
of the trench should be worked up 
thoroly before plants are set. Soil is 
drawn in as plants are blanched for use. 


Blanching of early celery begins August 
15 to 25. Twelve inch boards set on edge 
along either side of the row and secured 
at the top shut out sufficient light, if 
banked slightly with soil at the bottom. 
An ordinary drain tile slipped down over 
each plant or a wrapping of old newspaper 
answers the same purpose. 

Late celery is blanched, in part, thru 
banking the crop with earth several weeks 
Before freezing 
weather sets in, plants are lifted, each 
with a ball of soil attached and with 
outer loose leaf stems removed and set 
in as close together as possible on dirt 
floor of a cool cellar or basement. 
or fine soil is used to cover practically 
all roots. Water is applied to the roots 
as needed to prevent wilting of plants, 
care being taken that leaves or stems do 
not become wet. Plants so handled are 
ready for use several weeks after beng 
placed. If a temperature ranging from 
33 to 40 degrees F. can be maintained, 
they — “key p well until late winter. 
—E. Kk 


RAISE HORSERADISH 

Horseradish is a plant that is overlooked 
on many farms. As a relish it offers 
variety with pickles, chow-chow, ketchup, 
etc. For use with boiled pork or other 
heavy meats, it is unexcelled. 

A few plants placed around the edge of 
the garden in out-of-the-way places are all 
that are necessary for home use, but a 
little space devoted to this vegetable and 
given good cultivation will yield handsome 
profits. 

The plants may be obtained from seeds- 
men at reasonable prices. They should be 
| set in deep rich soil, plowe deep and 
thoroly pulverized, marked thirty inches 
apart. Make hills with a common garden 
dibber or any similar wooden or iron bar, 
every twelve or fifteen inches along your 
marks, and into these drop your sets, 
placing the root an inch below the surface 
and pressing the soil firmly around it. 

The cultivation is the same as for other 
similar growing root crops. If the soil 


| and climate are well adapted, the roots will 


Bobinson Cabinet My. Co., 4981 Factories Bidg,, Toledo 


| be ready for digging just before freezing 


Sand | 
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describing and Mustrating Gis and og vari- 


Soy Beans, Millet, Clover. Alfalfa, » Gordes 
$0 Flower Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, Tools, Ete. 
ASK FOR FREE SAMPLES 


High-Grade Field Seeds, showing purity and 
germination tests. Mention those pene in. 
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Gives helpful cultural directions 
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Livingston Seed Co. 
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Grimms Alfalfa FRE 


If you are interested in the best hardy alfalfa, 
send us your name and get a free sample and booklet 
which tells you how to successfully grow alfalia 

0. S. JONES SEED CO, 
Box 793 A, Sioux Falls, South Dakot# 
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weather. The tops are then cut off, also 
the small rootlets, which should be saved 
for the next year’s crop. The main root, 
which should weigh around three-quarters 
of a pound, can then be stored away the 
same as Other root crops. They can be 
gold in this form or if the grower will 

to a little extra trouble, he can grate it 
and bottle for ready use. For this, they 
should be scraped until free from specks, 
then put up in bottles of uniform size in 
sinegar. A private trade with towns- 
reople ean be developed, or the grated 
horseradish can be sold to the local 
grocer at good prices. 

The rootlets for the next year’s crop, of 
from one-eighth to one-fourth inch in 
diameter, should be cut into four-inch 
lengths, tied in bunches and packed in 
sand and kept in a cool dry place. 

If only enough is wanted for home use, 
the plants are frequently left out the 
entire winter, as is rhubarb, and roots dug 
and grated just as needed. 

There will be many things to be learned 
locally as to the demands of the market, 
and the profits depend very much upon 
this, bat there are many places where it is 
a well-paying crop and by ting and 
preparing it for sale, employment is 
furnished at the usual dull period for the 
farmer or gardener. As in all other 
businesses, start in a small way, learning 
as you go.—A. C. P. 


THE FERTILITY IN GARDENS 


The custom on many farms is to use 
the same spot for garden year after year. 
In most cases the poultry are allowed to 
range at will and it is necessary to fence 
the garden spot with a tight fence to 
protect it from injury. While there are 
advantages to the plan of using one spot 
for garden rather than changing land every 

ear or two, it must be borne in mind that 
- land which is cropped intensively 
must be given attention or it will get out of 
condition to produce good crops. In 
most cases it is recognized that manure is 
an excellent fertilizer, but it 1s not go 
generally realized that manure is not a 
balanced fertilizer. It is highly essential 
for its beneficial effects in supplying the 
soil with humus, thereby making it mellow 
and helping to save moisture for the - 
ing crops, and most manure is also fair! 
rich in nitrogen. On the other hand 
the common farm manures are not well 
supplied with phosphorus or with potash. 
Root erops such as potatoes, beets, car- 
rots, ete., draw heavily upon the soil for 
potash and phosphorus, and the same is 

e of crops which mature fruit, such as 
tomatoes and melons. It 1s not uncom- 
mon to find a garden whose owner com- 
plains that his vegetables are too much 
nelined to go to leaf and do not produce 
ufficient roots or fruit. The reason for 
his condition is in most cases a shortage 
f phosphorus and potash or at least sn 
xcess of nitrogen in proportion to the 
supply of phosphorus and potash. 

\ good fertilizer for the garden is su 

ed by using farm manure, and in addi- 

n applying bonemeal or acid phosphate 
t the _ of four or five pounds to the 

iare rod, 

\ great many gardens will be benefited 

an application of lime in the form in 

ich it can be obtained most conven- 
tly in the locality. 


FARM GARDENS IN THE NORTH 
\ very interesting publication, Farmers’ 


ietin No, 937 has been put out by 
U. 8S. Department of Agriculture. 
bulletin is entitled “The Farm Garden 

n the North” and contains some very 
' ble information in regard to the care 
‘he garden during the entire season. 
can be obtained free of charge upon 
‘pplication to the Bulletin department of 





RADIATORS 


IDEAL Boilers, 


IDEAL Boilers 
will supply ample 
heat on one charg- 
ing of coal for 8 to 
24 hours, depend- 
ing on severity of 
weather. Every 
ounce of fuel is 
made to yield ut- 
most results. 


Make the long winters the most enjoyable part 
of Farm life by installing IDEAL-AMERICAN 


Heating in your house. 
how quickly and easily your house can be changed into a 
HOME with this comforting, economizing, and easy care- 
takingoutfit. Burnsany fuel. Never wears out and makes 
the coziness of your home the envy of your neighbors. 


\NERICAN [DEAL Ee 


Banks will loan money to make this im- 
provement because it is permanent, worth 
more than it costs and you always get back 
its first cost if you sell or lease, besides 

the big yearly savings of fuel. 
is no need to burn high priced fuels in 


Put in this low-cost 
heating NOW! 


Putin any house. Water pressure not neces- 
sary. Cellar is not essential—set IDEAL 
Boiler in side room or “leanto.” 
Call up your dealer today and ask him to 
give you an estimate for installing IDEAL- 
AMERICAN heating this week. It can be 
done in a few days in any kind of buildings 
without disturbing the family. 
Send for our Free Heating Book 
We want you to have a copy of “Ideal 
Heating.” It goes into the subject very com- 
letely and tells you things you ought to 
ow about heating your home. Puts you 
under no obligation to buy. 


saz aus% AMBRICANRADIATOR COMPANY oeuissste-» 


You will be surprised 


» IDEAL-AMERICAN Heating is as 
important as the Farm itself for it 


~ keeps the whole family happy and 


There 


Our 
Water Supply Boil- 
ers will supply 
plenty of warm wa- 
ter for home and 
stock at small! cost 
of few dollars for 
fuel for season. 
Temperature kept 
just right by Syl- 

hon Regulator. 

rite for booklet. 


IDEAL Hot 


Write to 





agents 





Clogged, frozen, heat bound or rustfast 
metal joints released—SendFor Pamhplet. 
GRAMOLINE Co., Ltd. 





ne J oateent of Agriculture at Wash- 
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“Hoosier Roses” FREE 


A® exquisit) Rose Boot, printed is colors FREE. Ex 
plains ruse aod flower success sod how to get Great Climb 
hog “*Amertean Beauty” Rose Bush. Write for book 
Hi R ROSE CO., Box 186 New Castle, Ind 
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=~ Stump Puller Agents Wanted 


~ie é\- Mea to ase, demonstrate and se!! new stump 
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The advertisements which 
Successful Farming carries are 
fully backed by the guarantee 


which appears on page three. 
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RAISING YOUR OWN PLANTS 


By LEE 





S for the time when we did not have 

a garden, it is too far back to 

remember. It has always been a 
mystery to me, however, that many 
farmers either do not raise any garden at 
all, or else buy their plants from hot- 
houses, paying exhorbitant prices and 
usually being disappointed in the result. 
To illustrate: One morning last spring 
I stood waiting for a friend. I noticed 
people going in and out of a greenhouse, 
part of which was used for a hothouse, 
and each person came out with a little 
bunch of tomato or cabbage plants; 
and each of these people with their costly 
little packets headed for different buggies 
and wagons belonging to farmers who 
lived in the surrounding country. 

Pretty soon the late comers began to 
emerge, all disappointed and scolding 
because the supply had given out and they 
must go home without any. They blamed 
the hothouse gardener because he had not 
had sufficient forethought to know they 
would want plants and provide for their 
wants as well as for the ones who arrived 
earuer 

I had but recently read an article tell- 
ing about of “‘life’s mysteries” 
being very small things, and I concluded 
that here, indeed, was one of the mysteries 
that was a small thing; that farmers 
should depend upon someone in town to 
provide them with garden plants 
certainly looked odd. Why should not the 
farmer raise his own plants and some for 
his neighbors or for the town folks, in- 
stead of depending upon someone else 
only to be disappointed at the last minute? 

Of course he is always busy, for there 
is no busier life than that of the average 
farmer and his wife, and there are enough 
things to be attended to to keep two 
families engaged; but it is also true that 
there is always time to be found, some- 
where, for the things that you want todo 
and that you know ought to be done. 
You are keenly awake to every oppor- 
tunity, whereby you can earn more money, 
or save that already made, and ‘ight here 
is one place where you can not only save 
money, but where you can give your 
family better fare than can be found in the 

verage market, if you depend upon the 
market for your green stuff. 

[ have seen farmers, neighbors many 
of them, go into a store and buy poor, 
withered, sickly looking cabbage, green 
corn and tomatoes, and wilted onions, 
radishes and lettuce, that hadlong before 
een their best days, and I wondered why. 
My opinion is that a garden ought to be 
considered one of the farm’s best assets; 
und yet it is often the one thing never 
seriously considered or planned for. 

Why not, late in the fall, just before 
the ground freezes, fill some boxes—small 
ones, like you bought your plants in from 
the grocery are all right—with soft, rich 


sone 


It | 


PETERS 
| soil and = them in the cellar until early 
| |\#pring? ‘Then buy plenty of reliable seeds 


from either grocer or seed man, as you 
think best, and plant in the boxes accord- 
ing to directions. In due time, if all goes 
well, and with scarcely any trouble on 
your part, you will have a plentiful sup- 
ply of thrifty plants, ready for trans- 
planting in your garden. And perhaps 
you may have some to sell to others who 
ave not followed your example. A good 
supply of plants at ten cents per dozen 
(they will cost more than that at the 
grocers’ or the hothouse) will soon pay 
for the money spent for seeds, and leave 
you money for the next year’s supply. 

The raising of plants is an easy and 
pleasant way for the farm woman to earn 
a little pin money. There is always a 
demand for choice, thrifty garden plants 
in town or country. 

We now raise plants and supply a 
great many customers, but years ago we 
considered only our own needs. One 
spring we raised a supply of fine, thrifty 
cabbage and tomato ~ Ay as usual, for 
our own use, but as they did exceptionally 
well and we had sown more seed than we 
realized, we had more than we could use. 
A neighbor gladly bought what he needed, 
and the next day several more came for 
plants, having been posted by this pleased 
customer. They even came long after 
the supply was exhausted. These latter 


perhaps a bit grouchy, because of our lack 
of forethought. We could have sold 
dozens, yes hundreds of plants, for the 
supply had given out before most of them 
knew we had any forsale. And, strange to 
say, nearly all who came to us were farm- 
ers, who, with a little trouble—much less 
than going to town on a special tri 

| could have had all the plants they msoded. 
| However, we Seaadl something from 
} this experience, and ever since then we 
| have raised an ever increasing supply of 
|garden plants, and we have made money 
by so doing. 

| Of course it means work, and the garden 
means work, especially to the farmer’s 
wife, for she is the one, as a rule, who 
/must make and tend to this special plot 
of ground. But there is nothing worth- 
while that does not mean work, and there 
is no work that will repay as many fold 
as a little garden wherein grow lettuce, 
radishes and onions, fresh and dewy, 
with cabbage, tomatoes and other vege- 
tables in connection. No store truck can 
| compare with them. 

As I said before, I will not try to give 
directions for raising the garden. 





perienced beginner. I start cultivation 
just as soon as possible after transplanting. 
f the plants are small and easily covered, 
I use a cultivator with small teeth. A 
| week or ten days later, larger shovels arc 
useful in increasing the depth of the soil. 
Cultivate less deeply as the crop matures 
| to avoid injury to the roots. Set out your 
| plants early—earlier than your neighbors 
if practicable. Don’t be afraid of a little 
frost. A few papers placed over the plants 
|in the form of a cone will protect them. 
| Or, if you have straw, that is of course, 
a standard “preventive.” 
I practice what I preach. I not only 
raise plants for my own market garden 


but I do a thriving business selling plants 
to others. Believe me, it pays, and pays 
well. 


MELONS AS A FARM SIDELINE 

A neighbor of mine makes a business 
of raising watermelons. One day during 
the past summer I had an opportunity 
of noting how many farmers patronized 
him. To my certain knowledge twenty- 
five farmers purchased of him on that 





particular day, spending all the way from 


ones went away badly disappointed, and | 


But | 
| just these few words may help an inex-| 
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THE LEADING AMERICAN SEED CATALOG 
’e Annual is a complete guide for the 
Flower and Vegetable garden. 
It contains enguive chaptes I Eprs.p -e 
Root Crops REENS and SALADS, an 
but most delicious of all, the VeGETABLE Fruits! 
Bu "se Annual is considered the Leading 
Pr a catalog. It will be mailed to you 
free upon request. Write for your copy today. 





Grand Trial Offer 


Sy E E D $2.00Sampies ony iee 


We will mail the following 28 Packets ch 
Fresh, Reliable Vegetabie and Flower Seeds for 10c. 
y returned if not satisfactory. 
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@OOD AS CAN BE GROWN 
Prices Below All Others 
I will give a lot of new 
sorte free with every order 
I fili, Buy and test. Return 
if not O. K.— money refunded. 
Big Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vege 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your ncighbors’ addresses. 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, iL 


, Guaranteed 


ALFALFA “23 


We specialize in best varieties only. 
Hardy grown, registered and pedi 
strains. Pricesreasonable. Our rigid tests insure 
results. Our oa is to sell only of 
quality. e ss carry a complete 
line of guaran- teed 


man wing, ceding and 
FREE Complete wads ss a. rite 
Disco catalog. 





today for your copy, also free samples and 
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twenty-five «. s to one dollar and fifty 

cents. Fach sale was a cash sale conse- 
quently it was good business for the melon 
grower. | wondered, however, as I! 
watched the farmers dickering with the 
grower why more of them do not raise 
their own melons. Melons are very easy 
© raise, are wholesome, and constitute 
one cf the pleasant memories of the sum- 
mer time. In my own ease I always look 
x tward with longing to melon time, and 
with cjual regret when the season has 
passed The purpose of this article is to 
urge mvure farmers to plant a melon patch 
and thus rrovide satisfaction for the 
melon craving that is so characteristic of 
old and young alike. 

I have raised melons for many years and 
on many different kinds of soil. Unde- 
niably a rich sandy loam is the best for 
this crop. Nevertheless black loams and 
clay loams produce satisfactory crops. 
The soil should be made exceedingly 
rich with well rotted manure. Many 
people place this manure in hills but I 
have always had better results by scatter- 
ing evenly over the entire surface and 
plowing under. The soil should be har- 
rowed and disked after plowing until it 
is very mellow. I plant in hills eight 
feet apart, planting six or seven seeds in 
each fil. When well started I thin to 
the three sturdiest plants. For musk- 
melons I plant five feet apart thinning in 
the same way. 

Both watermelons and muskmelons 
require exceedingly clean cultivation to 
make a good crop. This is the main 
secret of success in growing them. If 
weeds or grass are allowed to get a start 
the vines refuse to make their best growth 
and the melons that set on them are stunt- 
ed. In addition to removing these 
moisture sapping enemies of the plant, 
cultivation stimulates the growth of the 
vines to a remarkable extent. I find it 
wise to continue cultivation until the 
vines are almost ready to meet. 

There are many splendid varieties of 
watermelons and muskmelons, suitable 
jor different conditions. I have raised 
melons on black soils and clay soils that 
were in every respect equal to those raised 
on ideal sandy loams. L. 


CULTIVATION OF POTATOES 

One very positive lesson I have bad 
ground into me with respect to the raising 
of potatoes, is that it pays to begin culti- 
vating almost the very moment the plants 
appear thru the ground. At this time 
the little plants are generally very sturdy 
and stocky. If cultivation is withheld 
the stems become spindling, the leaves 
lose their deep green color, and the plant 
shows every evidence of suffering. Close 
clean cultivation on the other hand. 
increases the vigor of the plants, preserves 
the deep rich color of the leaves, and 
induces a rapid growth. 

The reason for these desired results is 
not hard to find. Potatoes, like all grow- 
ing plants, need an abundant supply of 
air in the soil. A hard crusted surface 
excludes this air and consequently dwarfs 
the young plants. In addition the young 
weeds and grass that contest with the 
tender potato plants the possession of the 
soil are given such a setback that the 
potatoes forge ahead. It is likely too, 
that the hair roots—the tender little 
roots that draw substance from the soil— 
push their way much more éasily thru a 
mellow soil than thru one that is crusted 
-— pr ary cultivation leaves 
the potato ts in possession of the soil 
at a time when they most need to be free 
from the competition of other plants. 
Work the potatoes the moment they come 
thru the ground. Get close with hoe 
or cultivator. You'll be surprised to note 
how rapidly the plants wil grow.—L. H. 
_ When setting fruit trees, heavy prun- 
ing of both root and branch is the life 

that is taken out on the tree. 
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Avoid Substitutes 
Look For “Champion” 
On The Porcelain 


{ 


Dependable Spark Plugs 


‘THE vast majority of 


wa 


Mi 


is on the porcelain as well 
car owners know from as on the box. If it is not, 

experience the wisdom of ge t- you know it is not the gen- 

ting the C he en Spark uine, dependable Champion. 

Plug especially « belsnodiond 

recommended for their type Most 

of car. y wes 


iy 


dealers call your 
attention to the name 
“Champion” on the porce- 
lain when they recommend 


this make of plug. 


CHAMPION 74-I8 

Price $1.00 For their protection, we’ 
suggest this caution—be 
sure the name “Champion” 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Co., of Canada 
Limited, Windsor, Ontario 





De Lue’s GOLDEN GIANT 


RADE MARK REGISTERE 


iNspExy SWEET CORN 


Furnishes the sweetest and most luscious creamy nutri- 
ment you can imagine. Acclaimed the most impor- 
tant horticultural acquisition of recent years, 
Awarded the only medal given for sweet corn by the 
Mass. Horticultural Society in 67 years. 

DeLue’s Golden Giant is the result of 12 years select- 
ion from the product of Howling Mob crossed with 
Golden Bantam and combines all the good points of 
both parents. 

Stalks very short ands near the ground. ‘Two to 
three ears: 8 to 9 i nighes Hane, cob of small diameter, 
carrying from te of long broad kernels of deep 
orange color. 

This seed offered by the originator is 2 years’ in advance of that sold by competitors 
(as to selection.) 

It excells all other early varieties in size, productiveness and quality and all the 
late varieties in quality and early maturity. 

It is the one corn for the home or market gardener who wants the greatest 
amount of highest quality corn in the shortest period of time from the 
smallest piece of land. [Ijustrated circular “How to Know and How to Grow 2 
Perfect Sweet Corn” sent with order. Price: 4% oz. 35c, 1 oz. 50c, 1 pint—12 ozs. 
$5.00, 1 quart—$10.00. 
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GOLDEN GIANT 
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Send Check or Money Order. 
FREDERICK S. DELUE, M. D. 


Successful Farming’s Subscribers Information Bureau 
will gladly answer your farm problems. This service 
is free to every subscriber. 


No Stamps. 


EXPERIMENTAL FARM 
Needham, Mass., Dept. 1 
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Dollars on the 


Concrete Means Profit 


The farmers in the United States who are making the 
most money find concrete the wisest, cheapest, and 
safest material for farm construction. Permanence, 
lowered insurance rates, increased production are a 
few of the returns you get at a moderate first cost. 
Concrete buildings and improvements are the best 
investments you can make— They pay in dollars and 
cents and increase the value of your land. 





Concrete Means Conservation 


Why continue to put money into wood that rots, 
ANG metal that rusts, and stone that needs constant 
\ Mm attention ? _Save this up-keep expense, time and 
im Ni labor by building with concrete. Build most anything 
with it yourself, quickly and easily. You cannot 

iN know true economy until you do. 














as Portland Cement Co. 
30 Broad Street 
New York City. 
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Concrete Farm 


Concrete Means Sanitation 


There is no place for germs on the concrete farm. Rats 
haven’t a chance! Pests can cause no waste. Stock 
is healthy. Milk, butter, beef and veal bring the 
highest prices. The sanitary farm is a winner every 
time and the easiest to keep up. 

Save yourself hours of drudgery. Side-step the 


eternal repair bills. Cheer-up soe Satan gpeouett 
and have the jump on your hbors all at the 
same time. A few bags of A PORTLAND 
CEMENT, with some sand and vel from 
your own land, will do the trick. be sure 
its ATLAS — the standard by which all other 


(makes Brg eR ce gen 
~~ ‘Get. This Text Book ‘ 


Write your name and address on the silo, tear out 
picture of “Concrete On The Farm” opposite, an 
mail to us. This 94page ATLAS Pe gem a 
dozens of suggestions, pictures and scale drawings 
~~ important farm improvements you caii 


oy and quickly build, and tells just how 
to — and place concrete. It costs you nothing an 


tails no obligation.‘ 
COCTER? SOY REPRE MOS EECA be 


Atlas Portland Cement Co. | 
Corn Exchange Bank Bidg. 1 ae 
Chicago, Ill. | im 
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It is @ well recognized 
soils must usually be limed before 
crops, such as alfalfa and clovers do 


well. Liming is considered a good field 
treatment, but om the small garden little 
attention is givem to the needs of hme. 
The garden, tho small, produces 
amounts of food for direct human con- 
sumption and deserves as much or more 
attention to its lime needs than larger 
areas producing grains and forage for 
consumption thru livestock. 

Lime should be used on soils for three 
main reasons; (1) to overcome or correct 
the soil sourness which is injurious to 
plants; (2) to furnish the plants with 
calcium, an indispensable plant food which 
the lime supplies and which is usually 
deficient in sour soils; and, (3) to produce 
favorable conditions for the most rapid 
action in making the plant food in the 
soil available or asbitle. 

Garden crops as a whole are injured 
by sour soils, and also need lime as a plant 
food. This is especially true of lettuce, 
onions, spinach, celery, peas, cauliflower, 
kohlrabi, cabbage, carrots and turnips; 
all of which are heavy lime feeders an 
require a good supply of lime in the soil 
for their best growth. Other en 
crops, altho they will grow on soils slightly 
sour will usually do better on limed soils. 
Sour soils fail to supply lime fast enough 
for these lime-loving planta, and prohibit 
their growing rapidly enough to produce 
that tenderness or quality so much de- 
sired in vegetables. Then, too, garden 
crops are rapid growers and require much 
available plant food, which can be found 


most plentifully in the soil with enough } lai 


lime to favor rapid decay of organic 
matter. An addition of lime tothe garden 
benefits the crops not only directly, by 
satisfying their needs for lime as a plant 
food, but also, indirectly, by hastening 
the decay of manure and other organic 
refuse in the soil. 


In case of a few garden crops, such asthe | p 


potato and the strawberry, liming is not 
so essential and sometimes may do ‘ 
Strawberries do best on a slightly sour 
soil, while potatoes often becciae scabby 
on soils rich in lime, especially lime 
recently applied. Fertilizing with wood 
ashes may produce scabby potatoes, since 
ashes contain potash and lime, and altho 
the petesh is beneficial, the lime may be 
detrimental by favoring the development 
of the fun disease, known as scab. 
Outside of but-few crops, liming the gar- 
den can do no harm while for most of the 
garden crops such treatment is beneficial 

Heavy applications of manure tend to 
offset. the need for lime, for tho the soil 
may be low in this plant food the manure 
quickly produces plants with a so 
that they can make use of the rather in- 
soluble lime in the soil. npn a of 
rotting manure, even the garden on a 
sour soil may do well, but the use of lime 
in many cases will materially cut down the 
amount of manure required, and produce 
better quality and larger crops of vege- 
tables. 

Lime can be applied anytime during 
the winter, cially on the garden 
plowed in the fall. It is thus worked mto 
the soil by rains. Lime should not be 
plowed under, but should be worked into 
the surface soul where the feeding roots are 
most abundant. Applying the lime in 


advance of the crops permits it to act in | his 


correcting the sourneas, which action may 
sometimes be slow. 

Crushed limestone, ground finely 
enough so that all passes a window screen 
or air-slaked lime are the best forms, and 
can be applied at the rate of about twenty 
pounds per square rod. Quicklime may 


he 
garden with lime.—W. A. A., Mo. 


FORCING BOXES FOR GARDEN 
CROPS 

To have early vegetables in the garden 
means that we must have an early start 
in gardening operations. As proved by 
the experience of several farmers we ma 
gain from two or three weeks time wit 
certain m crops thru the use of 
homemade forcing boxes or frames. 

The forcing box which is a recta ar 
frame fitted with a pane of glass is placed 
over the hill of squashes, melons or other 
tender crope, started in their permanent 
ee ee ory tendays or two weeks 
inadvanceof their usual planting season. 
Satisfactory boxes in use in several home 








pasme in New York state cgnsist of 
rames made from discarded pieces of 
boards. Each box or frame, which 
measures approximately 19 x 16 inches, 
is six inches high at the front and eight 
tnches atthe back, giving a two inch 
slant thrucut the length of the box. One 
of the enclosures is placed over each hill 
of seeds planted in the approxi- 
mately two weeks before they could be 
planted without protection. Slope of 
frame faces the south or southwest in 
r that = sunlight possible is admitted 


e 
sae 
E 


rotection from any cold north winds. 
“Melon plants are giving me ripe fruits 
when my neighbors plants, are jas bloom- 
ing,” is the claim of severa 
using homemade frames of this type. 
Such boxes may be made to advantage 
in the shop or work room before conditions 
are favorable for out-of-<door work.— 


E. L. K. 


LADS, LAPD AND TWENT Y-ONE 
(Continued from page 13) 
figures on it. I scarcely think that you’ll 
be driven to that trou tho. You'll find 
ample proof of the statement in any Amer- 
ican farming community. 

Father, , has a mortgage to fight. 
He thinks his one best bet, as the saying 
goes, is to get rid of that mortgage at the 
earliest possible moment. M-a-y— 

I don’t know. But—he may be mistaken. 


If the average mn farmer 
could drive his ing force so that at the 
end of the year he would be debt clear—do 
you know what would ? Next year 


would find him neck-deep in mortgages on 
another piece of land. 

He says he isn’t adding to his acres for 
his own benefit. Oh, no! He’s doing it so 
that when he dies his children may have 
something, he says. Here's hoping he may 
never die—but, also, here’s hoping he 
speedily learns to look a trifle farther than 


nose. 
What would it profit you, Oh such-a- 
father, if you accumulate the whole 
township, and then in the end see the day 
when, even it you had as numerous a fam- 
ily of children as old Solomon surely had, 
none of them would give a hoot for the 
soil any more—and you would have to 
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Protect Crops 
Against “Winter-Kill” 


A Severe and 4 Winter and 
Late Spring Ie Likely, A Few 
— ric 
Insures Crops at Li nse. 


BY W. W. BURGESS 

A great deal of wheat, alfalfa, etc., is 
lost € > 2ry by “winter kill,” which 
usually in the late winiuw 
and early spring months. According to 
the opinion of old settlers and weather 

rophets there is likely to be an unusually 
te and hard winter on crops this year 
because of late fall. 
icultural Colleges, Experiment 
Stations County Advisers and thousands 
of progressive farmers everywhere have 
demonstrated that “winter kill’ can be 
prevented, “‘soil blow” avoided, and the 
soil enriched by spreading straw which 
also conserves the moisture. 

Hand forking of straw won’t do because 
it bunches too much, smothering spots 
and leaving others bare. It take a scien- 
tifically accurate machine to do the work 
right, and for that reason I know most of 
our readers will be to learn that Mr. 
L. D. Rice, president of the Simplex 
Spreader Mfg. Co., will send full, free 
information on straw spreading upon 
request. 

Mr. Rice was one of the very first to 
discover the merits of straw spreading, 
and has t a lifetime in bringing to per- 
fection the Simplex Straw and Manure 








TH SIMPLEX IN ACTION 


reader—a simple, light durable machine 
that spreads dry, wet, chunky or rotted 
straw or manure to any required depth, 
and in a swath eighteen to twenty-five teet 
wide. Over 7,000 of the i are 
now being used with great success all over 
the country. A Simplex costs go little and 
may be attached to any ordinary wagon, 
no farmer can afford to be witheut one. 

Mr. Rice, in talking to me the other day 
said: “I want to see every farmer get a 
Simplex Straw and Manure Spreader just 
as fast as I can make them, so for a short 
time I’m going to send them out with the 
understanding that they do not have to 
be paid for for a year.” 

By getting a Simplex now, your in- 
yield will more than pay for it, 
and you won’t have a cent invested. The 
oo is sent on a free thirty day trial. 
I advise all readers to write to Mr. L. D. 
Rice, president, 112M Traders Bldgz., 
Kansas City, Mo., today for full informa- 
tion which is absolutely free and will not 
obligate you in any way.— Advertisement. 
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turn it over to those y, nerve-racking 
renters? Would either yourself or Son 
be benefited? 

Rather than to come to such an end, or 
that other end where the Sons, first and 
last, fly from the mortgage at the first 
opportunity as they would fly from the 
black plague, and leave you to fight it 
hopelessly alone, why not carry the mort- 
gage a little longer, get Son enthusiastic 
and interested in farming while enthusi- 
asm and interest are still at home in him? 
Let Son take care of a proportionate share 
of the mortgage while he rents from you, 
if you will, but if, as you say, you're doing 
it all for Son’s sake anyway, why not do it 
for him at the logical time? Why hold to 
it all yourself, and discourage and lose 
Son? 

What would it sound like if, knowing 
that your Sons had had the knack and a 
leaning toward farming, the time should 
come when the last of them would have to 
have matters put up to him in this way: 

Well, Son, you’re twenty-one. How do 
matters stand? I can’t farm the place 
myself. You know that. Are you goin 
to stay, or must I sell the equipment an 
rent the land out?” 

Rent the land out!—when he knows 
there isn’t a renter on the face of the earth 
who knows that old farm as well as Son 
does, or who would be as interested in 
keeping it up as Son should have been 
brought up to be interested in it. It would 
be to laugh, as the French say, if the 
threatened consequences of the average 
father’s course were not so serious. 


Getting back to the matter of renting 
to Son before he is twenty-one; it’s my 
opinion that such a procedure will pay a 
bigger percent in the long run than where 
the mere paying off of a mortgage already 
existing is the main spur to work. I am 
satisfied that it would get us rid of our 
mortgages more quickly, as a nation. At 
any rate it would send less young farmers 
into the world who are handicapped by 
lack of sustained enthusiasm, loss of in- 
entive, and dearth of initial capital. 

It is probable that there will be Daugh- 
ters in a family, as well as Sons. I 
vouldn’t for the world leave them out of 
the reckoning. If they wanted to take 
their turn at the game as the line moved 
along, why should they be denied? A little 
clean dirt won’t hurt them, you know. 

If Daughter didn’t care to get out and 
dig and delve, she might still do her part 
about the house,merely overseeing mat- 
ters in a general way. ‘The Daughter who 
is farming the place her year, might give a 
rental under a sort of sub-rental scheme, 
r let her hire him, or some such an 
irrangement. She doesn’t usually wear 

veralls, (Heaven knows it must be 

powerful onhandy,” as Josh Billings used 
to put it, to chase trained-to-the-minute 
hogs while you’re dressed in skirts!), but I 
have always maintained that she is at 
cast human, and therefore should be givea 
her opportunity. At that she might show 
\ surprising amount of enterprise and 

umen, 

lt is undoubtedly true that now and 
then there would appear a Son or a 
| aughter who could not be prevailed upon 
(ostay in thefurrow. Where would all our 

eat men and women come from if the 
‘urm kept all hersonsand daughters? But 
| have a hunch (to revert once more to 

t much condemned but punchy slang) 

| have a hunch, I say, that a considerate 
ry-out of the before-twenty-one-renting 
plan would result in wonderful advances. 
Son would still feel himself a filial subject, 
hut agriculturally free, and I miss my 
guess if the lad whois at eighteen or there- 

its at all worth his salt wouldn’t be 
rth one hundred percent more as a 

ier and citizen when the morning of the 
twenty-first anniversary of his birth rolled 
round, 

\nd so, I am sure, would his dad. And 


the land! 
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Used By Implements 

Three That Prove 

Generations TheirW orth 
of American In Every 
Farmers Field Test 























Tillage Implements 
Light Draft 
Simplici 
3 PO name a 
Features | Ease of Operation 


Simplicity. The founders of this company deter- 
mined upon the principle of simplicity and this feature 
has been applied in the building of all P&O Implements 
for more than three-quarters of a century. The P*&O 
Line is noted for this—the absence of superfluous parts, 
and yet for the masterly provision for all needed and 
useful adjustments. 

Strength. Strength is obtained, first—by the weight and qual- 
ity of material; second, by the scientific use of material, securing 
that strength, rigidity and freedom from trappiness for which Po 
Implements are noted. 

Ease of Operation. Ease of operation is secured by a com- 
bination of simplicity with the application of certain mechanical 
principles which have been followed out in the construction of 
all Peo Implements. 


76 Years of “Knowing How” 


Hammered Into Every One of Them 

The Peo Line has been delivering the goods for over 76 years. 
It is a line built upon the idea that quality must receive first con- 
sideration—must be maintained regardless of any other considera- 
tion. It is not only a real quality line, but is a complete line, con- 
sisting of Plows, Harrows, Planters and Cultivators in all standard 
styles and sizes. 

P#o goods are sold exclusively through the retail implement 
dealers, and we have agencies throughout the country. We shall 
be pleased to send our catalog describing the entire line of Peo 
Tillage Implements or the P#0 Tractor Plow Catalog to any address. 
If you are interested in Tractor Plows, Tractor Disc Harrows, 
Tractor Listers or any other Tillage Implements, it will pay you to 
study the P90 line before purchasing. 


~_ Implement ene the P*®O Trademark 
s Backed By An Unqualified Guarantee 


PARLIN & ORENDORFF CO., Canton, Illinois 


Largest and Oldest Permanently 
Established Plow Factory on Earth 










Branch Houses and Transfer Stocks at All 
Important Implement Centers 






P*0 Little 
Genius 
Tractor 


Plow 
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Build U 


‘Your 
Land | } 







Farmers find in Gyp- 
sum Fertilizer an eco- 
nomical and efficient land Wg} 
er. It promotes plant VW 
ga 
ww 
A yond and — 
ot only is it an efficient land builder 
when applied Re yap! fo the soil, but it is al- 
so a valuable aid in inercasing the value of 
manure. When sprinkled in the stables 
reuy house, Gypsum pang Fy 
y ammonia in manure unti 
(7 be used by the plants as a food. — 
Free Write today for our free book! 
ene Boek entitled “GYPSUM FERTILIZER 
ost Hg wece and value of Gypsum Fertilizer 
In the mean time, cond er our Teer oe a 
GYPSUM INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 


Dept.B 111 West Monroe Street, Chicago, ii. 
; cd i f ” dl ANTLERS 


Mutcher 
& Seeder 


4 mulcher, smoothing harrow, cultivator, 

weeder and seeder—all in one. Forms dust mulch 

—a blanket of loose soilk—preventing soil hardening 
and moisture escaping. Increases yield of corn, 
potatoes, oats, wheat, etc. Kills weeds. Filet teeth, 
especially adapted to form mulch Lever and 
pressure spring control depth of teeth. Sold with 
or without seeding boxes for grass seed, alfalfa, osta, 
ete. Teeth cover the seed to depth desired. Adapted 
for s large variety ef work. Ic. stock near you. Send 

catalog 


for 
EUREKA MOWER CO., Box 561 Utica, N.Y. 





































Trees 


FRUIT siruts 


Berries, Vines, Evergreen, 
Shade Trees and Perennials. 
Ours are 
: Guaranteed 

Our 1919 Catalog will save you monez, 
Sent Free. Write for it today. 
PROGRESS NURSERIES, 1302 Peters Ave.,Troy, 


Recleaned Timothy ,3u.$4.25. Alsike 
Timothy $6.26,Red(over-Timothy, 
$7.25. Big saving on Clovers, Farm 
ead Garden Seeds. Samplesdoatalog 
tree, Barts Seed Co., GrundyCenter, Ia, 












SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





EARLY LETTUCE 
Last year I had a half dozen brush heaps 
scattered thru a section of rather open 


| woods, not far from the house. When I 
burned these heaps, it was a bright, sun- 
shiny day, the latter part of February. 
It may have been the approach of the 
growing season in the warming air, any- 
way, something made me think that the 
rich mellow soil coated with a light cover- 
ing of wood ashes, was about ideal for 
growing something. So taat afternoon I 
carried a packet ot lettuce seed up there, 
gee up three of the burnt spots, raked 
the soil good and sowed the seed. The 
ground all around was partially frozen, but 
the intense heat had thawed and dried out 
these spots so that it worked up first rate. 

That night a big snow came and when, 
after a week or so it went away, therush of 
spring work so occupied my mind that I 
forgot all about the brush pile sites. Then 
one day, the middle of April, after a week 
or ten days of warm weather, I hitched 
up to do some hauling thru that woods. 
|\I saw those patches of lettuce, bright 
green against the dull surroundings, like a 
patch of midsummer cabbage, and for a 
moment was completely mystified. But 
my mystification was as nothing compared 
to that of the lady of the house when she 
saw me bringing a great armful of green, 
fresh, succulent lettuce for dinner. 

This is undoubtedly the quickest way 
to produce early lettuce, without the aid 
of glass. It is sweet, juicy and tender, 
requires no cultivation, for the heat 
seems to kill most of the weeds, even if 
any would grow that early, and supplies 
a green summer food at the time when 
one’s body is hungering for it and needing 
it more than any other time of the year. 


—A. P. 


HINTS ON ONION PLANTING 





quantity and quality, as they should, and 
would if a few simple rules were observed 
in planting and cultivating the crop. 
fake the onion bed rich. Use well 
rotted stable manure, cow manure pre- 
ferred, and mix it in the soil thoroly. 

Pulverize the soil well. Do not leave 
clods or stones on or near the surface,as this 
interferes with growing a successful crop. 

Use fair or medium sized onion sets. 
| The smaller ones are too slow in making a 

good sized onion. The larger ones do not 
develop as quickly as the medium sized 
ones. 
| Plant in rows from eight inches to one 
| foot apart, and set the onions from two to 
three inches apart in the row if they are 
to be used while young. Even a little 
| nearer will produce excellent results. 
If the sets are planted to produce large 

| onions for late summer or winter use, they 
can be eet farther apart, or the bed may 
be carefully thinned out as the young 
onions are pulled for early use. 

In planting onion sets, always push the 
little onion down at least two inches below 
the surface. Cultivate frequently by the 
use of arake or hoe. Keep free from weeds 
and it will surprise you how they grow.— 

_ 


G. 





GROWING CAULIFLOWER 
Many persons do not try to grow cauli- 
flower because they have the idea it is 
| very difficult to grow with any degree of 
success. 

The fact is it is easily grown. Use celd 
frames, or hotbeds of only moderate heat, 
in which to start the plants, or small flat 
shallow box can be used to grow all the 
plants an ordinary family will need. 

Sow the seeds in a rich light sandy 








We should all plant onion sets, and do so | 
asearlyas possible. Most persons who use | 
small tender onions grown from sets do | 
not get as much from their garden in | 
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GRIND FEED - 
USING YOUR AUTO 


ASA STATIONARY 
i Tlie NGINE 
oy 


aw 
dio shreds 
ding corn and all other work 14 H. P. Ges 
Engine can do. 
Our Equipment Fitss 
Ford 


Hudson 
Ferdson ge Reo 
Studebaker Buick & others 
Bimple to connect---does not harm your car. 
Get one NOW---hundreds in use-—- 
Satisfaction guaranteed--only . . 


AW RENC 


WTO POWES 
EQUIPMENT 


396 MinnesotaSt, $1. PAUL, MINN. 
LAWRENCE AUTO POWER Co. 


Overland 





trade and we please our 
for our free catalogue today. 
IOWA SEED COMPANY 
Dept. 11 Des Moines, lowa 


Do Not Delay But Send Today For 
Lellers’ rice Seed Catalog 


Fully describing our complete line of field and gar 
den seeds.Seed corn our specialty.Catalog fully de 
scribes our methods of successful corn breeding. Writs 
for it today, a post card will bring it to your door. 


ZELLER SEED CO., JEFFERSON, IOWA 


LIBERTY WAR BEAN 


Free Our 1919 Seed Catalog to all Seed 
users. Describing Liberty War Bean, also full 
of good Seed offers. Free Coupea with catalog. 

Send Por Seed Book Today. 
SMITH BROS. SEED CO., 
DEPT. S. AUBURN, N. Y. 
































as Fireman, Brakemen, Elec- 
tric Motormen, Colored Train Porters. 
$100 to $150 month. No Experience neces 
reds placed All standard - 
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Appl 
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Dept. S Indianapolis, Ind 
HONE YSWEET Bac nespeen 


Plant ctrculaf free. A. B- Katkamier, Macedon, N.Y- 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


joam. Scatter these thinly, so as to allow 
room for each plant to gain some strength 
instead of being a slender weakling as it is 
certain to be if the seeds are sown too 
cl ely. 

The plants resemble cabbage somewhat, 
and need about the same care. To get the 
best results plant some of the early matur- 
ing varities. 

The plants should be transplanted to 
permanent location as soon as the weather 
will permit. They can be covered with 
paper or wooden boxes if the nights get 
cool enough for frost. Cauliflower will 
grow better in moderately cool weather 
than in very warm weather. That is why 
it pays to get the plants out as soon as 
possible. —T.H. 


BETTER FRUIT FOR THE HOME 
(Continued from page 48) 

year. Owing to a difference in seasons 
the trees are not at che same stage of 
development on che same date each year 
and the same 1s true >i the .asects. After 
determining =he period in the develop- 
ment of cae tree and the pest at which 
spraying will be most effective the aim 
chould be to apply the spray at that period 
each year. f 


a gh 
‘or example, what has been 
termed the je ap Ao spray” should be ba a 
applied just after the blossoms fall. It is alr Ee 1ICIOUS 
a case ot watch the trees rather than the 


calendar. The value of a spray calendar 
consists in the information it gives regard- 
ing the stage of development of the plant 
and insect or disease at which the various 
sprays will be most effective. 

The length of the period during which 
a given spray may be applied with success 
is not a fixed quantity. It varies from a 
comparatively few days in the case of 
spring and summer sprays to a matter of 
weeks in the case of the dormant or winter 
spray. 

The Trees That Are Not Sprayed 

That a larger percentage of trees is 
not sprayed every year is not so much due 









One Crop Off 
One Tree Buys 


$100 
Liberty Bond! 


ERE is a photo of just one branch 
of onetreein D. O’Brien’s orchard 
in the Corn Belt. The crop from just 
one tree brought him $105.00!—more than the 
price of a $100 Liberty Bend. It yielded over 
X bushels of big, luscious, brilliantiy-tinted 
Stark Delicious apples—the apples that com- 
=~ i : mission men are eager to get—the apples that 

; ‘ fruit dealers sell fastest at highest price — 
- the only apples that the public values Atgher 

‘ than the finest oranges— 
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Here is the fruit that is making fortunes for growers. Even $25 hill land set out in Stark 

Delicious ‘s producing $200.00to $400.00 profit fer »year/ The man who plants 

these trees On spare acres now will reap riches. They are successful 

everywhere in America. And America must supply fruit for 
the wcrid for years to come, 


Get This 1919 Planting Guide At Once 


@ Just send us your name and address ona post- 
card. This valuable book will go to you tmmedi- 
ately. It willshow you how to select the trees that will 


y you best—Apples. Peaches, Pears, Plums, Berries. 
very Variety. You have room for a few trees and bushes, anyway, and with 
fruit prices so high, you should plant more, ifonly for family use. Grow corn and 
cultivated crops between tree rows. Write for the book TODAY. Address Box 226. 
7 


to any doub* regarding the effectiveness of ea , rs | § k B j @) Ss 


: ; TREE. 
spraying or the increased — and im- BEAR 
proved quality of fruit that will result. delete 0 T } , a the 
1 5 a The ONLY Stark Nursery In Existence 


Nor is the cost of machinery and material = 
Always At LOUISIANA, MO. Since 1816 


sc great as to prevent any grower from 
spraying. As a matter of fact, the cost 
of not spraying is much greater than the 
cost of spraying. The great reason that 
so many trees are unsprayed every year 
is the fact that so many owners of small 
orchards look upon spraying as something 
which entails a lot of time and labor in 
preparation and feel that they cannot 
afford to get ready and spray their few 
trees without neglecting work which they 
consider more important. The large com- 
mercial orchards are sprayed, as a rule, 
but the home orchard and orchards which 
produce a comparatively small surplus 
for market go unsprayed. This means 
that the man who grows his own fruit and 

ho should have the best is the man who 

ust satisfy his appetite on the poorest 
quality of fruit. 

\ large percentage of the total fruit 
crop of the country comes from the small 
orchards. The amount of time necessary 
to put these orchards on a par with com- 
mercial orchards for yield and quality of 
fruit is exceedingly small. Ready mixed 
spray materials and the latest develop- 
ments in the way of spraying machinery 
have so greatly reduced the time and wor 













































is the title of our 1919 catalog—the most beautiful and complete horticultural 
publication of the year—really a book of 184 e, 8 colored plates and over 
1000 photo-engravings, showing actual results without exaggeration. Itis a 
mine of information of everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or profit, 
and embodies the result of over seventy-two years of practical experience. To 
gve te catalogue the largest possible distribution we make the following un- 
usual offer: 


Every Empty Envelope Counts as Cash 


To everyone who will state where this advertisement was seen and who enclos- 
es 10 cents we will mail the catalogue. 
And Also Send Free Of Charge 
Our Famous “‘HENDERSON”’ COLLECTION OF SEEDS 

Quatetning ete pack each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White 
Tipped Scartet Radish, Henderson's Invincible Asters, Henderson's Bril- 
Mant Mixture Poppies and Giant Waved S cer Sweet Peas, in a coupon 
envelope, which when emptied and returned wili be accepted as a 25-cent cash 
payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 



















































































































necessary to spend in preparation that |e rE animplement 
there is no longer good reason for neglect- that destroys part of the roots, The 









greater the root system the more nour- 
ant which insures Yo 
a larger yield, and earlier matured corn, 
wet or dry seasons. 

THE TOWER SYSTEM ASSISTS NATURE 
saves labor and increases crop yield. Cultivates thoroughly from 
row to row; light draft; can be handled by boy; kille ali weeds; 
adapted to all parts of the Corn Belt. Reasonable cost. 

Write for our “Reasonable Reasons Why’ every corn raiser 
should use the Tower System; see your dealer for demonstrations. 
All “Tower” tools 






ng to spray on that account. There is a 
machine adapted to every size of orchard 
and there are machines of all sizes that 
will do efficient work. 

In this connection it is well to remember 
that the spraying of fruit trees 1s by no 
means the oniy use for a spray machine on 
the average iarm ‘There are pests oi 


vegetabie crops and flowers that can be Sienafastuned Mend 
controlea by spraying and there is no , le —— 


better way to disinfect the poultry house »D. TOWER & SONS CO., Mfrs., 67 th St, Mendota. \L-aumme" 


hog house, and dary barn than by spray- . : t it carries. 
‘ng then interior with a good disinfectant. Successful Farming stands equarely back of every advertisement i ; 





























have the name on the tongue: Look ‘or its 
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THOSE FIRST GREEN THINGS 


The Hotbed a Help in the Home Garden 





r temporary hotbed, transplaned 
lettuce 


sh frame f{< 


One-s 


O garden crops are secured so early 
in the spring but that the average 
wishes that they might 
have been had earlier. Fresh vegetables 
are particularly palatable as soon as they 
can be secured, as a means of getting 
away for the ‘“‘cut and dried” winter diet 
With these facts in mind one member of 
the family should plan to give vegetables 
in the garden as early a start as possible 
this coming spring. To gain several 
weeks in the time of maturity of certain 
should resort to the use of a 
hotbed or cold frame. 

A hotbed suitable for use in connection 
with the average home garden is made as 
follows: Secure the desired number of 
glazed sashes each 3 feet by 6 feet in size 
and constructed from 1% inch chestnut 
or cypress lumber. These may be pur- 
chased from local hardware men or order- 
ed from a reliable seed house or greenhouse 
construction firm at $3 to $5 each. Pre- 
pare a frame from available inch or two 
inch boards for holding the sash. Make 
the frame 8 and 14 inches or 10 and 16 
inches high at the front and back re- 
spectively, in order that each sash will 
rest at a six inch slant, thus allowing 
water to run off readily and admitting 
sunshine to best advantage. Providing 
for a six-inch slant lengthwise of the sash, 
the width of the frame will be approxi- 
mately 5 feet and 8) inches. Length of 
the frame will be determined by the 
number of sash widths used as three, six, 
nine or twelve feet. Ordinarily three sash 
spaces are sufficient for growing early 
crops of radishes and lettuce to maturity 
and for starting early pl ants of cabbage, 
tomatoes, celery and other crops for the 


housewife 


oe = he 


average family. Nail the frame together 
at each of the four corners and secure it 
with a cross-bar or rest where each two 
sashes meet. 

Having frame and sash ready for use 
about March 1 to 15, collect and “‘condi- 
tion’’ the needed amount of fresh strawy 
horse manure, approximately one load 
to each sash used, two or three weeks 


previously. Fork the manure placed in a 
rectangular heap over after five or six 
days exposure in order that it may heat 
evenly without fire-fanging or burning. 


After allowing it to stand in the newly- 
formed heap another five or six days, 
tramp it firmly in a broad flat pile two feet 
larger than dimensions of the frame in 
either direction and two feet in depth 

accomplished by put- 


Tramping is best 





transplantec' 
oor crop 


Eight sash hotbed frame containi 
tomato plants for early out-of 





ting the manure down in six inch layers. 
Choose a well-drained location, plan to 
face the frame with sash to the south or 
east and see that the surface of the tramp- 
ed manure heap is level. Set the frame 
squarely over the heap, bank well with 
strawy manure around the edges, cover 
with sash and allow to stand for several 
days 

Soil for the hotbed should be mellow, 
fertile and of a high humus content. 
Usually a supply may be secured fromsome 
well protected fence corner or from the 


| timber where leaves have accumulated 





and decayed year after year. Take sur- 
face soil, only, and place a four or six inch 
layer in the frame. Allow the tempera- 
ture of the soil to reach its highest point 
90 to 100 degrees and to recede somewhat 
before planting the seeds, usually four to 
six dove, Place an additional covering 
of corn fodder or of old boards over the 
sash to help retain heat formed by the 
fermenting manure and to further pro- 
tect small seedlings from severe weather 
conditions. 

Sow seeds of radishes and lettuce in 
alternate rows 5 to 9 inches apart the 
distance depending on the growing habits 
of the varieties. Seeds sown March 15 
to 20 should give crops ready for use four 
to six weeks ahead of those ordinarily 
sown in the open. Sow seeds of cabbage, 
lettuce and celery for plants for the out- 
of-door crops at about the same time. 
Sow these in rows or broadcast in small 
flat boxes, each provided with small 
holes or cracks to facilitate drainage. 
Keep in the house if desired or other 
warm place. Remove boxes to hotbed 
following germination of the _ seeds. 
Transplant seedlings to soil in the hotbed 
when their second pair of leaves are well 
developed, spacing them two _ inches 
apart each way. Start tomatoes similarly 
about the first of April and give an addi- 
tional transplanting, spacing plants four 
inches each way about May 10 to 15. 

Water and fresh air are — by 
growing plants in the hotbed. Apply the 
water in the forenoon of clear days. See 
that the soil is wet down thoroly each 
time and avoid watering when the soil 
does not appear somewhat dry. 

Remove covering from the sash during 
the day unless the weather is especially 
cold or disagreeable. Admit the needed 
fresh air to the hotbed by shoving alter- 
nate sash backward and forward a slight 
distance or by raising each at the back. 
Increase this distance as crops or seedlings 
develop until finally the sash may 


removed altogether during favorable days. | 


While many details will be encountered 
in caring for the hotbed it will be found 
that plants will respond readily to proper 
attention. Time and money needed 
in constructing and managing a hotbed 
in connection with the average home 
garden will + an be considered well 
spent.—E. L. 


POINTERS IN MARKET GARDEN- 
ING 
Seven years ago I began business as a 
market gardener by shipping to the big 
city markets, but I soon discovered that 
my four acres and a very small capital were 
not large enough tomake a success of it, 
I then tried selling my products to the 
retail grocery stores, but this also proved 
a flat failure. Afterthree seasons of almost 
wasted effort, I tried the house-to-house 
selling ny which was the turning point 
in = uck 
Following are several points of success 
which I learned from this method of 
marketing vegetables: 
goes a long way 
his 


Personal s>pearance 
applies not 


towards mak_n« sales. 
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Gets at the Heart of : 
Seed Grain Troubles 


The SIMPLEX Triple Service Mill cleans, 
grades and ——— in one ation. 


and Riddle holes are 
gh 
size. 


























. If not 
a pe we'll pay the freight 
*trisk a cent, except postage. 


qereax SPREADER MFG. CO. 
1129 Traders Bidg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


[$25 More Per Acre 


Every acre will yield more if you spread straw. 
Prevents wheat, clover, rye and alfalfa from 
freezing out—stops soil blowing and escape of 
eee from the soil. Straw rots and enriches 
the soi 


Eagle Straw Spreader 


The tested and proven successful 
straw spreader. Thousands in 
Attachittoany oe 
travels on own wheels. 
8 ft.wide. Boy can Pant Write 
today for free 

catalog. 


Kramer Rotary 
Harrow Co. 
MORTON, ILL. 
Dept. 26 



















PRESS 


25 to 50% 
increased 
capacity 





Send for catalog of complete line of “‘Money-Maker” 
Belt and Motor Presses. Distributors everywhere, 


Swayne, Robinson & Ca, 386 Main St.. Richmond. tod, 
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only to the salesman, but to the appear- 
ance of his horse and wagon as ae 

Vegetables arranged in an appetizing 
manner are often silent salesmen in them- 
selves, and they bring in many extra 
dollars that might otherwise be lost. 

Raise every kind of vegetable and 
fruit that is possible to be grown in your 
particular climate and ground. If there 
are some with which you are not familiar, | 
get acquainted at once or several more | 
dollars will slip away from you in the way | 
of lost sales. 

Know your goods. That is, read and 
study the best way to grow every kind of 
vegetable on the market. 

When making deliveries, have a wagon 
big enough to hold sufficient. goods to 
make the trip a profitable one. 

Do not take up valuable space in your 
wagon with inferior goods. It does not 
pay to carry anything but the best. | 

Have your wagon set low so that your 
goods may be easily reached, also so your 
prospective customers may have an oppor- 
tunity to inspect your wares. Your local 
wagon maker will supply a wagon of this 
type, and it is well worth the extra expense. 

Carry sufficient change to tide you over 
your trip. Thirty dollars in small change 
js not too much. 

Be courteous and friendly with your 
customers, but do not waste time by dis- 
cussing various topics of the day. 

It does not pay to charge exorbitant 
prices for your goods. Neither is it pro- 
fitable to sell them for a mere trifle. Be 
reasonable, and you will build up a regular 
line of customers. 

Always be ready to answer intelligently 
sll questions about your products, from 
the growing to the cooking. 

Have neat and attractive 
printed, advertising your wares. 
bute these on your regular route. 

When a new vegetable isabout to come 
in season, let your customers know about 
it in advance and take orders at once. 

Spend your winter days and evenings 
planning for nextspring. Read everything 
pertaining to your business at this time. 

Never allow your competitors to worry 
you. Put all your time into your own 
business and your competitors will be few. 

These are a few things I have learned 
by experience, and I gladly pass them on 
jor the benefit of others—F. T. M. 


THE WINTER PLOWED GARDEN 

The winter plowed garden works sooner 
in spring aad warms up more quickly. 
it is mellow and dries after heavy rains 
much sooner than the spring plowed 
garden. We have practiced fall or winted 
plowing of the garden for several years. 
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in spring we put well rotted manure on 
the surface and work the top of the soil 
vith a disc harrow. Two horses will pull 
#t and two discings put it in fine shape to 
plant. There are no clods on the winter 
plowed garden, provided it is plowed 
tarly enough to have hard freezes after, 
vard. We fit our garden a bit at a time 
is we plant it, always using the disc for 
the work. If the drainage is not the best 
we open ditches thru it but never plant in 
beds.—H. G. 


PLANTING AND CARE OF YOUNG 




















ORCHARDS 
{re you planning on planting a young | 
pple orchard this spring? If you are, you | 
vill undoubtedly obtain some valuable | 
suggestions from circular No. 67 of the | 
Agricultural Experiment Station, at Pur- 
due University, La Fayette, Indiana. This | 
publication deals with the cost of establish- 
ng an orchard for farm or commercial use, 
ind tells where to obtain reliable nursery 
tock, care of the trees before setting and 
ifter planting time, preparation of the soil 
ind methods of planting, as well as care | 
ti the young trees and protection against 
disease during its early life. 
















You can depend upon the reliability of 
goods advertised in Successful Farming. 







Learn Auto 


772 Tractor Business 


ate Increased production of automobiles, 


= 
) A» . trucks and tractors; enormous acreage for 
ue == farm products; diversion of government trucks to 






















































Motor Mail Service; extensive after- 
war development of National and 
State highways; continued short- 
age of Motor Mechanics— combine 
tomake this your greatest opportunity. 


Earn $100 to $400 a Month 
Learn Here in 6 to 8 Weeks 


Ev man, 16 years old and over can qualify here to 
earn money as Agent, Repair Man, Engine Expert, Welding 
Expert, ver, Garage Foreman or Tractor Operator. Only small initial 
fovestnant required to get ate an wee | for yourself and earn much pene. 
© previous experience or educational requirements necessary to learn 
here. You learn by doing as thousands of others have done. “ 


Easy To Learn By The Rahe Practical Method 


Daily work on all types of real Automobiles, Motor Trucks, Tractors 
and Gas Acres of floor space in modern fire-proof con- 
struction and numerous expert master 
Immense additional equipment recently taken 
from Military Division of Rahe School. Same practical method 
of training as used to train Soldier Mechanics for the 
United States Army in 60-day courses. Only additional 
cost to take YOUR training at the “World's Oldest and 
Greatest”’ Autoand Tractor School, is difference in carfare, 
Plenty of to earn part 
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expenses while ; 
Write today for 7-Day Trial Offer, 
wonderful “Book of Opportunities”’ 
page ca 


Free Now! weeieritic ct Greorunitie 


Give your age and occupation. 


Rahe Auto & Tractor School 
3017 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo. 





































“The Wade is certainly the 's friend. I have cut 1600 cords of yellow fir wood 
with it, and it’s as good as the I bought it.” — Dan Ross, Corbett, Oregon. 

Why break your back sawing wood by hand, when the power- 
ful little Wade Portable Gasoline Drag Saw will outsaw 10 men at one-tenth 

the cost! ht, simple, economical. Cuts wood of any size, Aver 8 cords 
to a gallon of gasoline. Thousands of Wades now in use. en not 
sawing wood, the 4 h. p. engine will operate other light machinery. 


Wade Portable Gasoline 
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: FREE! 

w/ 6 Big illustrated Catalog ' 

iw; ~~. of the Wade~also story \. | 

/ of “How Dan Ross cuts 

i ~{ 40 cords a day.” 
Writetoday | 



















Do dll Your Threshing 
“WithOneMachine 
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The Koger is the ideal combination thresher 
ALL the work at low running cost. 


Threshes Peas and Beans 


+. From the Mown Vines 


\ Thresbes peas, beans, wheat, oats, rye and barley. Also 
. peanuts, sorghum, rice and millet, with attachments. 
Shreds and shelle corn with one operation. The best thresber made for velvet beans. 

Nothing like it for universal usefulness and simplicity of operation. Guaranteed to do all we claim, or can be returned. 
Read what Prof. Massey, H. A, Morgan, Director Tenn. a we tne — of other users say about the 
Koger. The moderate will surprise you. Write for free illustrat et No. 6, : 

KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER COMPANY, MORRISTOWN, TENNESSEE 
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PREPARING AN ASPARAGUS BED 
One vear a neighbor asked me what 
caused her asparagus to come so small and 
to take so long to become established. 
She said she bought strong plants and set 
as directed, but that she had not had a nice 
mess of asparagus during the three years 
that thev had been in the garden. I 
asked some questions and found the plants 
had been sec in the garden with no special 
preparation, and that they were set about 
like sl e would have set other plants. I 
ve known many rows of asparagus to be 

it in like manner, and I have had the 
why their asparagus did not 

‘ e up with. great thick sprouts like 
etimes they had purchased the 


T if ™ 


plantsof me, for I wasthen in the business. 

Asparagus must have two things 
especially to do well; namely, deep soil 
and rich soil. It will pay to spade the 
asparagus bed down two spades depth, 
and it will not matter if the spade used is 
the long narrow ditching spade, either. 


They have an enormous root system, and 
these roots need to have room in congenial 

|. That is one of the main reasons for 
the small, tough sprouts so often. 

Chen, just remember that you cannot 
make the soil too rich. The ordimary 
garden sou is not rich. I have tried to 
grow flowers in the garden here and they 
have been a sad disappointment to me. 
My garden was always very fertile, and 
to see the growth of plants in the average 
garden is discouraging to one used to rich 
soil. We ought to give our gardens much 
more manure, but especially is this true of 
the asparagus and rhubarb patches. Dig 
into the soil all the manure that is partially 
or wholly rotted that you can mix with it. 
Then mulch the bed deeply and keep re- 
newing this every season. Nitrogen is the 
most needed element, and to sup »lement 
the manure a free use of nitrate Hi soda is 
advisable. This should be applied during 
the growing season, as it is immediately 
available, and will give quick results, 

It is important to make a strong top 
growth. To cut back the tops during the 
summer will weaken the plants and make 
the next spring’s sprouts smaller. A very 
strong top and root growth makes for 
large tender sprouts. I have had sprouts 
almost or quite three fourths of an inch in 
diameter, and have had them come up 
thick at that. Deep planting will make 
the sprouts larger also. Eight or ten 
inches below the level for the top of the 
crowas is about right. They should never 
be less than six, and the roots should be 
in mellow soil at that, so you see the need 
of deep spading L. C. 

EARLY POTATOES 

\ gain of at least two weeks time on 
the season of early potatoes for home use 
should be of interest to the average farmer. 
Several ways of securing this gain, that 
is of having tubers two or three weeks 
ahead of the urual season, are available. 

One of these methods consists of “‘sun- 
sprouting’ or greening the seed. Tubers 
averaging two or three ounces in size 
res n to best advantage since they may 
planted whole. Place tubers selecte« 
in a shallow box stem end down, as close 
together as possible and expose them to 


direct sunlight until they are well greened, 
that is, until each eye contains a short 
stubby sprout \ south basement or 
kitchen window makes a satisfactory 
place for greening in case a hotbed or cold 
frame is not available. Danger from frost 
must be guarded against Exposure of 
the lot should be started about three 
weeks previous to planting them 


Another method of securing earliness 
consists of starting selected cut seed 
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lt 
or you—one of 85,000—and it’s chockfull of infor- { 

peered Re A plants— when to plant them, how to srow them, 

how to care for them, how to make a success of the berry business 
—all plainly told by one who knows, backed by thirty-one years — : 
ence. This instructive Fruit Growers’ Guide tells you how a ALA & 
crops from standard varieties and everbearing Strawberries, ey er- 
ries, Currants and Grape Plants. All Baldwin plants are produce , —_ 
new rich soil, free from insects or diseases, well rooted, hardy an a 

orous, making sure that you can start right. It shows a gan ye 
line of small fruit plants to be secured anywhere. You make y 
when you do as Baldwin tells you. 


Baldwin’s Peace Victory Berry Plants 
PLAN oo Help Produce Healthy Food. 
All true to name, 


all free from diseases, all northern grown, They 
are large, heavily rooted, sure growers, because grown on new fertile 
ground. The kind that produces profit 


s—big aoe By ge a 
i 4 . ; the greates 
M by the million, under a process that provides 
eS The same attention, the same cultivation, that you ~~ 
give to a nice little garden of but a few plants. We want yes te as 
the Big Baldwin Berry Book now and get your order in early os 
we are well stocked. Have had a most poaeey ay oan 
oing to be heavy. You will run no danger a 
ogy FF Wwe can save you money. We want you as one of our <—~ 
isfied customers. You need the profit—the world needs the ay - 
eur patriotic duty in peace times. Send for Baldwin's Big Berry Boo 


Save a day—write to-night. 


DT 


peace 


seunceatt 


—_. 
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Bridgman, Michigan. 
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GIANT TOMATO-CUGUMBER-PEANUT-10c 


Mere Are Seeds of Three Valuable and Interesting Varieties You Should Grow 
In Your Gardena This Year. 
Giant Climbing Tomato—Is one of the largest grown. Vines grow very 
strong and will carry an enormous weight of fruit, very solid, crimson color; 
specimens often weighing 2 to 8 lbs. each. 











Japanese Climbing Cucumber—Is a grand variety from Japan; can be 
trained to fences, trellises Or poles and save space in your garden. uits early, 
growing 10 to 15 inches long, / a4 
and are good for slicing or et ‘ Vv 7 
pickling. » 4 


Easty Spenish Pea- 
nuts—Earliest varicty and 
a great Peanut for the 
North; easy to grow, enorm- 
ous ylelder, and a few hills 
in your garden will be very 
interesting to show your’ 
neighbors. Cv 


« I will man Was \ 
Special Offer: one regu- C BE u 
lar sized _ Packet of To- 
mato, Cucumber and 
Peanut for only 10c, or + 
3 Packets of each for 25ce. 
My new Seed Book of 
Garden Seeds is inciaded free. Order TODAY. 


F. B. MILLS, Seed Grower, Dspt,14 Rose Hill, N.Y. 

















KELLOGG 


STRAWBERRIES 


Paid for this Home 


KELLOGG STRAWBERRIES Are Real HOME-BUILDERS 
Many beautiful and cozy homes have been built and paid 
for entirely from the profits of Kellogg Strawberries. 
E. D. Andre of Michi . roud 
1 ; , beautiful $4,000.00 home which oak t from the profits 
+ of just two acres of Kellogg Strawberries. Profits from 
less than one acre of Kellogg Strawberries made Z. Chandler of Oregon, the proud owner of his cozy home. 
s have done as well. Many who began with sma!l Kellogg Gardens found 
work so pleasant and profitable that they now have become large strawberry growers and 


Make $500 to $1200 Per Acre 
















Our Free Book Tells How STRAWBERRY GARDENS yield bi 
crops and give big profits everywhere. y families are fully supplied with straw- 
berries the ‘round without cost and in addition, make 


year 
g50 to $150 Cash Profit Each Year from small Kellogg Strawberry 
rdens. Let a Kellogg Garden adda beanty, Pleasure and profit to your 
bome. Our BIG FREE K, “KELLOGG’S GREAT CROPS OF STRAWBE 
AND HOW TO GROW THEM,” explains every detail. 
SEND for this valuable book today ———_» 
it’s FREE and POSTPAID. A post-card will do. Please write very plainly. 
CHI 


R. M. KELLOGG CO., Box 680, THREE RIVERS, 









in small or large lots at half agents’ 
rices. Catalog and Green's it 
k—FREE. Green's Ce. 
2 Wall 6... Rochester. N. ¥, 





potatoes in shallow trays of soil three or 


Trees — Roses — Vines | 
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four weeks previous to the usual planting 
season. Cut the tubers as for ordinary 
pans and lay cut pieces on the smooth 
soil in the flats or trays. Cover to a depth 
if one-half to two inches with rich mellow 
soil, water thoroly and hold under a 
temperature favoring good stocky growth, 
preferably forty-five to fifty-five degrees 
Fahrenheit. Transplant the sprouts 
secured each with cut seed piece attached, 
to their permanent places in the open soil 
at or several days later than the ordinary 
planting season. Set the plants three to 
four inches deep in moist, well prepared 
soil, allowing them the same distance 
given cut tubers at planting time. Culti- 
vate thoroly until new tubers are ready for 
). K 


use... . 





BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 
Continued from page 12 

come to the rescue and the Servians found 

a refuge on the Island of Corfu. Hadit not 

been for France the Servian nation would 

have been annihilated. 

While Servia has never made a contri- 
bution to civilization such as has Belgium, 
she has played such a noble part that she 
will always have a large place in the heart 
of mankind. She has kept the Turk from 
invading Europe for centuries and it is 
hard to realize what that means. The 
lurk has always been a plunderer and has 

ised everything he touched. But his cup 
f iniquity is full and the death rattle is in 
his throat. It is worth a war to rid the 
world forever of the unspeakable Turk. 

Providence has thus used little Servia 
ina most wonderful way. Her great vision 
is an independent united country with all 
the Servians included, where they can 
work out their own problems and live in 
peaceand harmony. May her dream come 
true! These oe are devoutly religious, 
mostly belonging to the Greek Catholic 
hureh which is the orthodox church of 
Russia. They have great respect for 
earning. They are a most hospitable 
people and any foreigner is always made a 
velcome guest. They are well read in his- 
tory but have never been favorably in- 
clined toward German education or 
language. They admire and love the 
French and invited the French Govern- 
ment to open a school in Belgrade. They 
have their own literature and folklore, 
their own popular music and national 
songs. It will be a fitting close for this 
rticle to give some of their own bright 
proverbs of which they have many: 

“It is better to serve a good man than 
to give orders to a bad man. 

“It is better to suffer injustice than to 

mmit it. 

“It is better to die honestly than to live 
lishonestly. 

“It is better to have a good reputation 

in a golden belt. 

‘As long as a man does not dishonor 
himself nobody can dishonor him. 

“Debt is a bad companion. 

“He who wishes to rest when he gets 
old ought to work while he is young. 

“The lie has short legs. 

‘Woe to the home which has no master. 

“Work as if you are to live a hundred 
ears, pray to God as if you were to die 
tomorrow. 

‘An earnest work is never lost. 

‘He who mixes with the refuse ought 

t to be ashamed if the pigs devour him. 

“The unjustly acquired wealth never 

ches the third generation. 

\ kind word opens the iron door. 

God sometimes shuts one door that He 

y open a hundred other doors. 

[t is better to weep with the wise than 
sing with the fool. 

In the forest a tree leans on tree, in a 
tion & man Jeans on man. 

Where the devil cannot cause mischief 

re he sends an old woman and she 
ioes 16. 

‘Where there is no fear of God there is 
no shame of man. 

“Where there is no wife there is no 
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Salz 


SALZER SEED CORN is favorably known the 
country over for its remarkably robust seed life 
so necessary to produce vigorous, thrifty plants 
that will grow from the start. Noted for big 
yields and early maturity. Highest grade strains 
—all strictly high altitude seed. A wide range 
of varieties to choose from. 


SALZER FODDER CORN—A superior type that 
we have religiously maintained for years, and 
one we are greatly proud of. A rapid growing, 
short jointed, tall corn, with a superabundance 
of leaves, tender stalks, rich, sweet and juicy. 


America’s Headquarters for Seeds 


A postcard will bring our large 164-page 
catalog (40 pages in actual colors) of 
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Vegetable Seeds Flower Seeds 
Clovers Grasses Millets 
Seed Wheat, Oats, Barley, Rye, Flax 

Salzer’s Famous Eagle Valley Seed Potatoes 

We are America’s Largest Mail Order Seed House 

the result of 51 years Fair Dealing in Quality 
Seeds. 
We court the implicit trust and faith of every 
farmer and gardener. Let our 51 years’ reputa- 
tion be your guarantee. 




































Send Postcard tor Our Large 164-page Catalog 


(40 pages in actual colors). Everything in 
Garden and Field Seeds 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 







































































isbell’s Catalog |:“ 


Get this — for growing a Victory Crop. 
Shows you how to get the best seeds that 
money can buy at money saving prices. It’s 
written by experts and takes the guesswork out 


lan: America needs all the f ou can grow, 
and Wil ant high prices, Good i portance, 


seed is of first im 
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‘As They G Free Samples 
F 
For Garden Stu. For Farm wpe your own tests we 


40 years’ experience backs Isbell’sSeeds. Cease- 
less experiments, careful eclection s and testing hes 
pure, fn ite true to ye tp pO Senses — {sbell 
customer. 


=~ *s Farm Seeds 
—Clover, Alfalfa, Oats, 
Barley, Timothy. It 
gives you an opportun- 
ity to test Isbell quality 
and we'll guarantee the 
seeds you buy will be 
ust as good as sample. 

ell us when you write 
which seeds you want. 












Every Ounce Is Guaranteed 

Your money back if your own tests 
do not prove satisfactory. More 
than 250,000 farmers and 
gardeners use Isbell’s 
a Lon a 
day. Catalog 
FREE. 


























S.M. Isbell & Co. 


1156 Mechanic St. 
Jackson, Mich. 





















Greatest yielder, best quality; not subject to 
blight and seldom bothered with bugs. Over 300 
Bushels Per Acre. Write for prices and full particulars. 
O. S. JONES SEED CO. 
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Box 793 A, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
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EXPERIMENTS IN BEAN GROWING |navy beans I used sixty pounds of four-|next to them. My loss by not fertilizin, 

In some experimeuts which I have| teen percent acid phosphate per acre in|these three rows was enough to have pai: 
condueted with beans, I used ground|rows thirty inches apart with exception |for all the fertilizer used on this six acr 
which under ordinary conditions usually | of three long rows which were unfertilized. |field. I experimented this year wit! 
produced about thirty-five bushels of | Unfertili rows only produced one-|one hundred and twenty pounds per acre 
corn per acre. Last year on six acres of | thirdas many beans as the fertilized rows'«f fourteen percent acid phosphate as 








We Sell No Experiments 


Every International machine is design- 
ed, built, and sold to do certain work. 
The farmer who buys one expects it 


to do that work. We sell no expen- 
ments. Our machines are tested for years before 
we sell them, and we maintain a trained Service 
Organization to make sure that every machine 


sold meets the buyer’s expectations. By this 
licy, we have won and hold the confidence of the many 
owaien who are standardizing on International machines. 


Prepare Now for the Spring Rush 


International Harvester Service means two 


things of prime value to busy farmers. It is 
worth a great deal to yon to be able to secure a de- 
pendable machine promptly when you needit. It is 
sometimes worth as much to get expert assist- 
ance promptly in caseofaccident. OurServ- 
ice Organization covers both features. At 
each of our 89 branch houses there is a 
full stock of both machines and repair 
parts for those machines, on which 
your dealer can draw in case of emerg- 
ency, Thereis an International dealer, 
wide awake and attentive to the needs 
of his customers, within telephone call. 
Whatever you need in the way of hi 

grade machines or service of any ki 

within easy reach and is yours for 

asking. 


Seed-bed preparation is the foundation of 
harvest profits. With the power from an 
8-16, 10-20, or 15-30-h. p. International kerosene 
tractor, hitched to the good machines in the Inter- 
national line of tillage implements, you can 
prepare the best seodbeds for your differ- 

ent crops, at the correct time, and with 

the least expense for power and help. 

Choose the machines you need forSpring 

work from the list below. Manure 

spreaders in three handy sizes; cream 

separators, handor belted, in four sizes; 

grain drills of every kind and size; en- 

gines, wagons and motor trucks — you 

will find in each the standards of quality 

and service that have made International 

machines famous. See the local dealer 

or write us for catalogues. 


The Full Line of International Harvester Quality Machines 
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Grain Harvesting Machines 
! Push Binders 
Headers Rice Binders 
Harvester-Threshers 
Reapers Shockers 
Threshers 


Tillage Implements 


Disk Harrows Cultivators 
Tractor Harrows 
Spring-Tooth Harrows 
Peg- Tooth Harrows 
Orchard Harrows 


Planting & Seeding Machines 
Corn Planters Corn Drills 
Grain Drills 
Broadcast Seeders 
Alfalfa & Grass Seed Drills 
Fertilizer & Lime Sowers 


Haying Machines 


Mowers Tedders 
Side Delivery Rakes 
Loaders (All Types) 

Rakes 
Combination Side Rakes 
and Tedders 

Sweep Rakes Stackers 

Combination Sweep Rakes 

and Stackers 
Baling Presses 
Bunchers 


Belt Machines 


Ensilage Cutters 
Huskers and Shredders 
Corn Shellers Threshers 

ay Presses 
Stone Burr Mills 


Belt Machines—Cont. 


Cream Separators 
Feed Grincers 


Power Machines 
Kerosene Engines 
Gasoline Engines 
Kerosene Tractors 
Motor Trucks 
Motor Cultivators 


Cora Machines 
Planters Drills 
Cultivators 
Motor Cultivators 
Binders Pickers 
Ensilage Cutters 


Shellers 
Huskers and Shredders 


Dairy Equipment 
Cream Separators 
(Hand 


Cream Separators 
(Belted) 
a , Rerosene Engines 
asoline Engines 
: ‘Motor Trucks 


Other Farm Equipment 


Manure Spreaders 
Straw Spreading Attach. 
Farm Wagons 
Farm Trucks 

Stalk Cutters 
Knife Grinders 
Tractor Hitches . 
Binder Twine 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 


CHICAGO 





US A 














Moline-Universal Power Life 


tra strong construction, 


M 
Strongly constructed with 18-inch 
Each gang has 3 a dust- 
ushings. 


Moline Grain 
behind the drill where he can 
done. Furnished ina 


work being. 


f either 
sony of es ctheres 


_ Moline-Universal Tow-Row Cul- 
Givator—With this outfit 10 to 20 acres 
a day can be cultivated. ire out. 
fit easily handled. Tractor easi- 
ly regulated from Y2 to 3 

ultivator ts extra stromg 
dulum foot gang shift. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


THE TRACTOR 


for ALL Your Work 


AND ALL THE IMPLEMENTS 


to Do It With 


Mr Nile Kinnick of Adel, lowa, operates a 400. 
acre farm and all the work is done by two men, two 
Moline-Universal Tractors and one team of mules. 
This is what he says about the Moline-Universal: 

“I was agreeably surprised with the ease with which we 
could cultivate case, Gn fer Reaves © Sar Ctepanaee Rave 
or mules. It appeals to me agan i tractor. It will actually 

horses, something that most farmers must consider 
when they plan to buy a tractor. The ease with which it ie 
handled and the advantage of operating the outfit from the 
seat of the implement are facts that cannot be eppreciated until 
one has tried it.” 

This expresses in a nutshell the advantages of the 
Moline-Universal. It does al) farm work including 
cultivating; one man operates both tractor and imple- 
ment from the seat of the implement; it has ample 
power for heavy field and belt work, yet can be 
operated economically on light work. 

Another big feature that makes the Moline 
Universal superior to all other tractors is the complete 
Moline Line of Implements to be operated in connec- 
tion with it. This does not mean it is necessary td 
purchase all of these implements with the tractor, as 
many horse drawn implements can be u success 
fully But it does mean that a Moline-Universal owner 
can operate his tractor to full capacity at all times and 

e use of the operator's time by usin 
Moline tractor implements. They do better work wi 
the Moline Universal, are of larger capacity, stronger 
construction, are designed to run at higher speeds than 
horse drawn implements, and will pay for themselves 
in a short time. 
For full information Address Dept. 26 


Moline Plow Co., Moline, Il. 








Moline Mower No. 4—Buil in 6, 
7, Band 10-ft. cuts. The largest capa- 
city mower in world. Proportion- 
ately larger and stronger than ordina 
mower. Equipped with spring drak 
rod. One both tractor 


Moline Grain Binder No. 11—~ 
Cute a 10-ft. swath. Ex 


and binder easier than he coulda 
binder and horses. 


Moline Corn Binder—A id 
outfit for cutting corn easily quick. 
ly Power bundle carrier deposits 
bundles away from the path of the 
tractor St and durable. One 
man operates the entire outfit easies 
than with horses. 


Moline-Universal Tractor At- 
tachor—A great variety of equipment 
ean be attached to rear crossbars, so 
ieiapahettectinh ancien 

rd work a ’ 
can be perforined with this one outht. 
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*gainst ue f pounds per acre 


rade, drille 


in rows. 


wroved much the better. 


also proved that a good 


avies obtained by plantin 
ishel seed per acre in rows thirty inches 
apart yielded almost double the amount 


btained by seeding only + 
acre in similar rows. I found t 


nv 


drill was scattering three 


of same 


he latter quantity 


stand of 
one half 


ck to the 


hat when 
beans in 


‘very eight inches distance of row about 





one half bushel of seed was used per acre 
—provided the distance between the rows 
was thirty inches. 

My experiments also proved that it is 
best on the average to plant a little early 
than a little late, and that the seed should 
be planted shallow and not in furrows. 
As soon as the soil will do after a rain is 
best, never just before one.—J. A. W., 
Crawford Co., Ind. 

Note—Not all soils are in need of 





fertilizer or of the same fertilizer. The 
soil on another farm would not be likely 
to show the same results as given in the 
above article. The important thing is to 
experiment upon your own soil in a small 
way and find out whether it would pay 
you to use fertilizer.—Fditor, 

Every advertisement accepted by Suc- 
cessful Farming is backed by our guar- 
antee of reliability. 
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How to Know Animal Tracks 





O not be one of 
the boys who, 


PN ef 
Mink 








upon seeing < &. 

tracks of animals, ex- J 
claim: “I wonder what a “ve ° 

al ade th : We ° 
anima made t ose ». = 
tracks.’’ Get acquaint- 
ed with the “auto- Bearers 
graphs” of animals 


the tracks they leave 
While some of these 
animals make tracks 
that are almost alike, 
there is always a slight 
difference, and the lo- 
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calities in which they 
are found frequently 
helps to identify them. 
Most tracks you can 


7% “= 2 
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learn to know at a Civer Car 
glance, whether they 

are made in the snow, 

mud, dust of the road o* Pad . e 


or muddy tracks left 


& 6: 
«fe 
Orter 


7 
€ 








on rocks. You would ~ 

not expect to find the L£riine 
tracks of a fisher or - 
otter away off ina dry, e: 

sandy district far from 7 soon eo 


water, nor would you 
expect to find marten 
tracks in swamps be- 
cause they prefer the 


Fisher 





« € ¢€ € 
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space, then two more. 
The fox runs along 


“Injun” fashion, his 
tracks almost in & 
straight line. Study 


the footprints of a 
shepherd or collie dog 
and you will find them 
almost similar in shape 
but not in the method 
of putting down the 
feet, vey & fox trots 
along slyly, a quiet, 
sneaking ey while 
the dog makes tracks 
wider apart. 

Fisher tracks are 
something like the 
marten’s in shape but 
not in size, the fisher 
making much larger 
tracks, and his feet on 
the right side are ad- 
vanced from the feet 
on the left side. Note 
all of these pecularities 
and they will | you 
when you are in doubt 
to determine the sort 
of an animal that 
— the tracks you 

nd. 





high and dry localities. 

Skunk tracks show . 
a longer foot print e: 
than many animals, 
and are found about 
walls, fences, near out- 


You cannot mistake 
the tracks of the wolf 
or the coyote as both 


PR inglai] Caf 








buildings and in other 
»laces close to human 
fabitation because 
they eat chickens, eggs 
me also green corn In 
season as well as frogs, 


Lyx 


are quite similar to 








mice and the like. 


Whenever you find <-. 
a hole dug in the «< Y 
ground, look at it bs ba ee “ee 
closely. If the ground 


is smooth about it, it 
is probably in use and 
worn smooth just as a 
path that is much used 


Muskrat 





ry 3 Se those of a dog or fox 
Py except that they are 
apt oa mae anger ant. the 
sharp claws make a 

Fraccoon deeper imprint. They , 

run along in a nearly“ 

straight line like those 
ad ~ * of the fox but a wolf 


cannot leap ahead as 
far as foxes do. 

The civet cat, with 
its valuable spotted 


< 


. - 
Skunk 











fur, is much like the 
skunk in habits and 
col makes tracks so near- 
= ly like those of the 


unk that it is fre- 


quent!y difficult to tell 








is worn smooth. Look 

for bits of fur caught near such holes, but especially for the 
tracks. It might be a good plan to cut out these reproduc- 
tions of tracks, paste them on cards and take them along with 
you to ony and to compare with the tracks you find, until 
you get so that you know them well. 

The opossum makes a peculiar track that is easy to remember, 
the ball of his foot makes an almost round imprint, but irregu- 
larly split in the middle. His toe prints are ~_ and the nail 
prints are quite distinct. He spreads his toes apart more than 
most animals when walking. ‘They make dens in the ground, 
in rocks, in hollow trees and in old stumps. 

The ermine or white weasel is a small animal, but his skia is 
extremely valuable. Be sure and get well acquainted with his 
tracks. They are small and difficult to distinguish, the toes 
being so close together that they do not make clear imprints. 
rhe ermine sneaks along at the edge of thickets, by fences and 
walls, looking for birds, chickens and rabbits. 

_ For muskrat tracks search along the muddy shores of streams, 
rivers and ponds, especially where there are banks under which 
he can hide. He is to be found in marshes, also. His track is 
not difficult to remember, it resembles a sort of skeleton hand, 
the toe prints being very long and the nail prints showing on 
allexcept the “thumb” which at times does not make a separate 
imprint. 

The marten makes a round, fat little track, no nail prints 
show ing and each toe making an almost round spot, while the 
ball of the foot comes close to the toe prints and is nearly round. 

rhe raccoon footprint cannot be mistaken, it is almost like 
a human footprint except for the long toe and nail prints. The 
main part of the foot is long, with a marked “‘instep’’ while the 
toe and nail prints are clear. 

These illustrations, too, show how the prints are grouped in 
ordinary walking. For example, the opossum prints seem to 
go on and on in an endless line with no long spacing between 
them but the raccoon tracks appear with two prints, then a 


Wo/f 
which is which unless 


your eyes are sharp and you note that the “heel” prints of the 
civet cat are more pointed than those of the skunk. ' 

When you find beaver tracks you will find something decided- 
ly interesting. These may be located in swampy places in an 
undergrowth near water as well as on the banks, and the swim- 
ming web of the beaver’s hind feet will appear clearly outlined. 
Bu. you may think that you are tracking two kinds of animals 
because there will be smaller footprints mixed up with the big 
beaver prints. However, they all belong to the beaver for he 
swims only with his powerful hind feet and his fore feet are very 
much smaller, used for holding on to sticks as he so cleverly 

ws them with his chisel-tke teeth. But remember that 
Ceover must not be trapped or shipped in many states. 

The otter makes queer, fat tracks and seems to up them 
irregularly, three or four prints ina bunch. The ball of the foot 
at much wider than it is long and the toes are fat with sharp 

ws. 

The lynx makes a track you can always remember, his im- 
prints being remarkably smooth, the toe prints being almost 

-shaped and the ball prints hugging closely to the toes. 
ese are large, nearly as large as the tracks of a wolf. The 
lynx, by the way, is a rous animal and unless well 
it is best not to try to get too close to him. : 

Bear tracks are sometimes a foot or more long. You seldom 
find them on the snow because they hibernate in winter, altho 
in the early snows they may be seen. These immense tracks 
are of two kinds, the hind feet making longer tracks than the 
fore feet. As bears “— from —— to = —_ they make 
good deep tracks and are generally easy ollow. 

If you will study these tracks as they are illustrated here, 
showing our best small, and a few large, fur-bearing animals, 
and then study a good natural history with pictures of these 

i you will soon know a whole lot about them and when 


find tracks you willnot only know what animal 
Cayen will hacer whet that animal looks like.-—Peter Johnson. 
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Get Your & 
4e¢ a2 FarmHome 
f foe from the 


HE march of progress is forward to the land. Industries and the commerce of ordinary life may be 
T unsettled—uncertain—but agriculture must go on. The world must be fed and clothed. Its reserves 

are exhausted. Opportunity, patriotism, self-interest, all beckon you to the open country. There 
you can attain the happiness and assured prosperity of the man who controls his own destiny. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway offers you the most wonderful opportunity in the world to own a farm, 
achieve independence, and grow rich in Western Canada. It offers to sell you farm lands on the rich 
prairies of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta for $11 to $30 an acre. Or land in Southern Alberta 
under an irrigation system of unfailing water supply up to $50 an acre. You can buy this land under a 
plan of long term, easy payments that is the most remarkable plan in the history of farm investments. 


I'wenty Years to Pay 


All you have to pay down is 10 percentof ey price. Twenty years is given you in which to pay 
the remainder with 6 percent interest. Say you buy land at $20 an acre, your 10 percent down would 
only be $2 an acre or $320 on a 160-acre farm worth now $3,200 and increasing in value all the time. You 
will have three years then in which you will be required to pay interest only. Your second installment 
on the principal will not be due until the end of the fourth year. After that you have fifteen further annual 


$2,000 Loaned to the Farmer 


The Canadian Pacific Railway will lend to oppremet settlers on irrigated farms, with no security except 
the land itself, up to $2,000 in improvements. It will give twenty years to pay back this loan at 6 percent 
interest. The Canadian Pacific Railway is not a real estate dealer in the ordinary meaning of the term. 
It does not seek to make large profits on the land itself. It knows that its prosperity is dependent upon 
the p rity of the settlers along its lines of railways. For that reason, it wants good settlers and is will- 
ing ¢ (coal at iow prices and on these extraordinary terms that its lands may be quickly occupied and made 
productive. 


Golden Opportunities in the Canadian West 


ALBERTA, SASKATCHEWAN and MANITOBA, Co spent Se age provinces of Western Canada 
are one vast potential farm. The land is the richest grain in North America. It averages more than 
20 bushels of wheat and 35 bushels of oats to the acre. In fair 30 bushels of wheat and 60 bushels 
of oats are common yields. 45 bushels of wheat and 100 of oats are produced on this land under 
favorable conditions. The people of Western Canada want you. They have proved it by adopting a system 
of taxation which will encourage your success. There is a small tax on the land—seldom more than 20 
cents an acre for all purposes—but there are no tazes on your live stock, buildings, improvements, implements 


or personal effects. 
One Crop Often Pays for a Farm 


MANY a farmer in Western Canada has paid for his farm with one crop. Everywhere thruout Western 
Canada you will see comfortable farm homes surrounded by barns and out-houses and wheat fields rolling 
to the horizon. From small beginnings you can win to equal or greater prosperity. 


Lands Under Irrigation sepinhmnmneomienannetaninctitinditians 


IN -y 4 ——f ALBEE TA. the Caton Pacific Ly has M. E. THORNTON, Supt. of Coloniaation, 
develo largest irrigation under on anadian ay 
can coutanent., The district captites sume of the j 900 First Street E, Calgary, Alberta 
i imate tem in Win D i " P ‘ ‘ 

from the Pacifie Ocean. i land fecHlered on the snme cay pagment I would be interested in learning more about: 
terms ag other lands; prices range up to $50 an acre. An i 0 Farm opportunities in Alberta, Saskatche- 
supply of water is administered under the direction of the Canadian wan and Manitoba, 

0 Irrigation farming in sunny Alberta. 

D Special Railway rates for home seekers. 


There is no conflict of law or authority over its use. 
00 Business and industrial opportunities in 
Western Canada, 
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t. 
The water is free, the only charge being a fee of from 50c to $1. 
acre for the maintenance of the system and the delivery of the 


00 Town lots in growing Western towns. 

















M. E. THORNTON 


Supt. of Colonization, Canadian Pacific Railway Lands 
ee 900 Firet St. E. Calgary, Alberta 
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EAR Junior Soldiers, Boys~ and 

Girls: Herbert Hoover says we 

must raise more poultry this year. 
Poultry and eggs constitute a very im- 
portant part of our food ration, and we 
must increase poultry production and 80 
relieve the pressure on meat and other 
foods which must be shipped to starving 
Europe. And poultry pays, too. 

Every farm should have its flock of 
chickens and every boy And girl should 
know how to hatch poultry with an in- 
cubator or hens and care for it. In order 
to stimulate more interest in poultry 
raising, | am going to offer some prizes 
to farm boys and girls who write the best 
stories on hatching with the incubator 
and the first two weeks’ feed and care of 
the chicks. The first prize will be $5, 
second $4, third $3, fourth $2, fifth $1. 
The conditions of the contest are as 
follows: 

Conditions of Poultry Contest 

First, legibility or quality of hand- 
writing—10 points;languaget in writ- 
ing the story—10 points, and the following 
topics will make up eighty points: Ist, 
Feeding and care of flock to produce fer- 
tile eggs; 2nd, Selection of eggs to be 
hatched; 3rd, Number of eggs set in the 
incubator; 4th, Filling the incubator with 

gs, telling just how you do it; 5th, 

emperature of the incubator when set 
and during the hatch; 6th, Turning the 
eags—how often; 7th, Airing the eggs; 
Sth, Ventilation and care of the lamp; 
9th, On the tenth day of the hatch, test 
the eggs and give results showing number 
of infertile eggs and the fertile. Repeat 
the testing on the fifteenth, and give 
results. 10th, Tell how the hatch came 
out, whether easily or with difficulty. 
Tell how many hatched. 11th, Tell about 
the brooding or care of the chicks for the 
first two weeks; 12th, Just what did you 
feed and when did you begin feeding; 
13th, How many chicks did you have left 
after the two weeks of feeding and care; 
14th, How many chickens are there on 
your farm and what variety. It is not 
necessary to tell the kind of incubator 
that you use. 

Special Prizes for Winners 

In addition to the first prize of $5, I 
will refund to the winner of this contest 
the price of any incubator purchased 
from any company whose advertisement 
appears in Successful Farming this spring 
and summer and used in this contest. 
For details fill out coupon found in this 
issue and send in to Club Editor. The 
contest will close June Ist and you 
must have one of your parents and your 
teacher, club leader, or county agent, 
sign your statement. (et at least two 
witnesses. Give your age. The contest 
is open to boys and girls up to and in- 
eluding eighteen years of age. You may 
ask questions of your parents and others, 
but you must write your own story in 
your own handwriting and in your own 
language. Use a pen and clean white 
paper for writing the story, or you may 
use a pencil if you haven't a good pen 
handy, but the writing must be plain. 

You will find helpful articles on poultry 
raising and the use of the incubator in 
this issue of our paper, as we ll as future 
numbers, and manufacturers of incubators 
will no doubt be glad to send you their 


catalogs These catalogs contain fu'l 
information on operating incubators. 
Sign the Junior Soldier of the Soil 


pledge found in this issue, and enlist in 
this contest without delay. You have a 
chance to win several dollars in prizes, 
and it costs you nothing but a stamp that 
should accompany the pledge. 





We will = plan. 


A i ao 





Harold and Donald Parsons, Eau Claire Co., Wis. 


Soil button, literature and plan of loans. 
Those wishing financial assistance in 
raising a pen of chickens for their poultry 
club work, this year, will be helped thru 
our plan. ns on pigs, calves, sheep 

and seed will also be made as usual. 
Yours for more aay on every farm, 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher. 

bem THE LOAN WAS GRANTED 

“I am a farmer girl, eighteen years with 
an ambition for a education. My folks 
are anxious for me to go, but feel thay are not able 
to send me at present. I would like to make some 
money to help pay my way thru school. My 
brother joined the Janior Soldiers of the Soil about 
five months . He secured a loan of $30 with 
which he bought @ purebred pig. I would like to 
get a pig and probably $20 to $40 would cover the 
lease send me literature concerning the regu- 
lation of the Junior Soldiers Club and the amount 
ou could loan me. I would like to join the Junior 

Rcldiers of the Soil—.3. B., Clinton Co., Mo. 





Agnes and Grace Anglemeyer, Marinette Co., Wis., 
‘ad calves 


“Our Junior Soldier is i i 
end nn eee Cae eee Cis oe 
raised $18.95 for the Red Cross. Sa Movember 


eocial for and many of the Junior 
Soldiers are members of the Sunday School ; 
We raised $8.03 «t this social. ing you for 
your help to boys and girls. Sincerely yours.” 


WIN A SHORT COURSE TRIP 


In the January number I offered a 
short course trip to the state winners in 
the dairy calf, pig, poultry, sheep and corn 
clubs of fourteen middle western states as 
follows: South Dakota, North Dakota, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Indiana, 
Lllinois, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Qhio, Neb- 
raska, Kansas, Missouri and Michigan 

Other prizes and ribbons will ve an- 
nounced in the March number, and I 
want to urge boys and girls, ten to eighteen 
years old, in these states, to see their 
club leaders, county nts, or write their 
state club leader, and get in touch with 
the clubs of your state without delay. 
You must be a regular club member and 
must also join our Junior Soldier army, 
so fill out the pledge found in this number 
and enlist without delay. 

If you need a loan, I will help you thru 
Here is a chance for live farm 


then send you our Junior Soldier of the | boys and girls to win a short course trip 
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raw 


and so be able to spend a week at your 
college and become a leader among the 
Junior farmers of your state. Herbert 
Hoover says we must raise more food to 
help feed starving Europe, so enlist now, 
help yourself and Uncle Sam. 


WINNERS IN DECEMBER CONTEST 

Our Home Lighting and Farm Power 
Contest brought nearly a hundred stories, 
which were submitted to the professor 
of agricultural engineering, at the Iowa 
Agricultural College at Ames. The three 
prize stories appear in this issue. In this 
number we announce the poultry contest, 
and there will be other contests thru the 
year. Watch for these contests and study 
and investigate how the farm can be made 
more productive, efficient, and the best 
lace on which to live. The prize letters 
ollow in their order: 





ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM 
" Ist Prize $5 
We use 16 cells 160 amphere hour batteries 
We use 19 lights on our farm. We have lights in 
the house, barn, chicken house, milk house, garage 
and on the tower of a 35 foot windmill. We havea 
250 Watt light which when in use lights the barn 
lot like the sun and can be seen in all the neighbor- 


We have an electric motor that runs a washing 
machine, corn mill, churn, cream separator, grind- 
stone and pumps the water. We use an electrio 
iron and electric vacuum cleaner and electric fan. 

We certainly enjoy the electric lights even better 
than we do the automobile. Everywhere you go 
on the farm you have a bright light and you are 
not bothered with an old lantern or lamps. ere 
is no danger of fire whatever. 

Our system is the unit system and therefore very 
easy to operate. We use coal oil in our engine 
instead of gasoline and it runs just as good. We 
ev not charge - batteries more then my a@ week. 

can operate the engine as good as my father or 
brother can. 

The handiest of all electric conveniences I think 
are the electric vacuum cleaner and iron. When 
you iron yon never have to have a fire and you can 
iron much faster and just as good or better than 
you could with the other irons. As for the vacuum 
cleaner it is one of the jest things I have ever 
seen. You never have to take up carpets or rugs 
and it gets the dirt in the corners better than any 
old broom and you can get thru in avout half the 
time. There is an attachment to it that can be 
used for blowing the dust from walls, stove pipes, 
and flue. The electriciron and vacuum cleaner are 
therefore time and labor savers which is a big item 
in a day’s program for the farmer.—Kate Bowen, 
Livingston Co., Mo. 

OUR ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT 
2nd Prize $3.00 

We have an electric light plant in our home, 
which consists of a two kilowatt generator, s 
thirty-two volt storage battery of a hundred and 
twenty hour amphere — a three horsepower 
engine, and a switch board which has a volt meter, 
amphere meter, a rheostat, a reverse current cut- 
out and three switches with fuse plugs. 

t is located in the basement of our home 
We use the engine to wash with, also pump water 
from @ spring near by into a large pressure boiler, 
and this turnishes us a complete water system. 
The engine also operates a cream separator. 
_ When the engine is running any of these macbines 
it is generating electricity from the dynamo at 
the same time. 

We have the house all wired up for our light and 

wer, we have a large garage also wired up and 
intend putting lights in fe barn in the near future. 
With several other outside lights, we will have 
about 60 lights when it is all wired up. 

We have an electric iron, electric vacuum 
cleaner and an electric fan. These all save mother 
lots of work and certainly makes it much easier 
and more comfortable. 

We live in the country but our house has all of the 
modern improvements just like city folks. We 
have a hot water heating plant, a complete water 
works system, running water all over the house any 

ace; Lut the best of all, and one of the most 
important of all is the electric light plant. The 
electric storms do not bother our lights like they 
do in some of the cities. There is no danger from 
fire or asphyxiation with the low voltage electric 


ts. 
We would all be lost if we did not have our elec- 
tric lights.— Ka n Troop, Cass Co., Nebr. 


LIGHT AND POWER FOR THE FARM 

3rd Prize $2.00 

In regards light and power will say I think the 
light plant on the farm is one of the greatest com- 
forts and helps we have. 

With the hght hung from the ceiling one ca® 
read in any part of the room where if the lamps were 
used all would crowd around the location of the 
lamp and most of the time someone would be ™ 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Study These Features 


One-Piece Main Frame. 

Four Cylinder Case Motor, 
416x6, set crosswise. - 
Hyatt Roller Bearings at all im- 
portant places. 

Three Main Crank Bearings, 
total length 121% inches. 


5 Cut Steel Drop Forged Trans- 


mission Gears. 
Bull Pinion—Steel Drop Forg- 
ing, teeth cut and hardened. 


7 Master Gear—Steel Drop Forg- 


ing, teeth cut and hardened. 
Clutch Pinion—Steel Forging, teeth 
cut and hardened. 

Cut Steel Spur Gear for first re- 
duction shaft. 

Steering Gear — drop forged 
and machined worm and 
worm wheel — enclosed. 

Fan Drive — cut steel, spiral 
gears, enclosed. 

Housi for Master Gear, re- 
tains lubricant; keeps dust out. 


3 Magneto — High Tension — 


dustproof type. 

Dustproof Front Hubs. 

Fan Shaft mounted on ball 
bearings. 

Speed Governor — fly ball, 
throttling type, enclosed. 

Ball and Roller Bearings for 
Shaft Driving Governor, Fan, 
Pump and Magneto. 

Sylphon Thermostat — controls 
circulation of cooling water. 
Radiator—copper tube and fin, 
non-clogging type; cast frame. 
Steel Front Axle — automobile 
type. 

Belt Pulley—mounted on_ crank 
shaft—the best place for it. 
Brake for Clutch Pulley—con- 
venient for quick stops. 
Dustproof Housing for first re- 
duction gears. 


24 Adjustable Drawbar. 


be had of the nearest of our 9, 
Case Dealers. 











Why You Will Prefer 
This Case 15-27 


view and description of the chassis of the Case 

15-27 Kerosene Tractor afford convincing proof that 

one should study design and materials before deciding 
which tractor to buy. 

Checking over and comparing the several tractors you" 
are considering will guide you in a satisfactory, money- 
saving purchase. 

What we offer on this page is a very»brief outline. Com- 
plete specifications, illustrations and description are contained 
in our catalog of Case Kerosene Tractors, which will be sent 
—, on request. Every prospective owner of a tractor 
should have a copy. 

This Case 15-27 is conservatively rated. While rated 
at 15 horse on the drawbar it can deliver more than 18. 
While ra at 27 horsepower on the belt, it can deliver 33. 
Thus we establish a reserve for emergencies.. This tractor 
pulls three plows in hard plowing or four plows under favor- 
able conditions. 

With reasonably ~>04 footing, this tractor delivers a con- 
stant pul’ of 3, pounas at the drawbar. Its reserve 
power makes it possibie to deliver 3,60C pounds pull, or over. 
Compare this reserve with thers of similar rating. 

At belt work, this tractor will drive a Case 26x46 Thresher, 
with wind-stacker and feeder, or other machinery requiring 
similar power. Its 4-cylinder, valve-in-head motor, governor 
controlled, delivers a steady flow of power. 

Uniform is absolutely necessary for successful 
threshing and other belt jobs. Be sure that the tractor you 
buy is as efficient for belt work as it is at the drawbar. 

Note that the motor is set crosswise, with pulley mounted 
directly on the crank shaft and - the same side as the steer- 
ing gear. is arrangement makes it easier in up 
with belt-driven machines. It saves time. 





As you study this 15-27, dozens of superiorities will appeal. 

It is very economical in the use of kerosene. All traction 
gears are cut steel, enclosed and running in oil. Its ected 
air washer prolongs the life of the motor. Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ings throughout. Complete accessibility to all parts is 
afforded by quickly removable covers. 

Send today for a complete description of this and other 
Tractors. iliarize y if with our latest and best. Become « 
real judge of tractor values. 
———e Pm me ng es / J. I.Case Threshing 

Machine Co., Inc. 
Founded 1849 
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BORROWING MONEY ON FEEDERS 


How Banks Levd Money For Livestock 


By T. J. DELOHERY 


stock farmer has a profound dislike for 

borrowing. Just why he should shun 
loans is a puzzle in that he has such good 
security, and bankers are so willing to lend 
him money. Practically all of the big busi- 
ness accomplishments of the world have been 
carried on with borrowed capital. Even the 
war was fought on borrowed funds. 

Perhaps one reason for their timidity is 
that they do not know how to go about it; 
also that they do not know what is required 
of them in the way of security. 

I had some experience along these lines 
last year while working on a farm in north- 
western lowa. The cattle market at the time 
was in excellent condition, and prospects were 
good. The man whom I worked for at the time, had plenty of 
feed on the farm, and the corn crop was very prouising. 
Commenting on the amount of feed he had on hand, and the 
prospect of a bumper corn crop, I asked him why he did not buy 
a load or two of feeding cattle. 

“Well,” he replied, “‘I would like to buy some cattle, but I 
haven't enough money. Perhaps, after a bit, when I sell some 
of the hogs, and a few loads of hay and small grains, I will have 


S \MEHOW or other the American live- 


enough money.’ 

“Why don’t you go to the bank?” Iasked. “The banker will 
only be too glad to loan you the money. Or, when you get to 
the yards, ask your commission man to advance the funds.” 

“T don’t know what the bank will do, I have never tried to 
borrow. My neighbors do, but they own their own land, and I 
expect they use that as security for the loan. You know, dad 
owns this farm, and I am just renting it from him. Therefore, 
I couldn’t give the land as security.” 

Having had some experience with bankers in the livestock 
business, I quickly explained to him that loans on livestock 
didn’t need to have land as a security, else he could borrow 
from the Federal Loan Bank. Loans on livestock, I told him, 
were on personal property, and that the cattle would be taken 
as security—that is, the bank would take a mortgage, or his 
person il note, secured by the livestock. 

At the time he didn’t seem to be convinced, but showed a 
little interest. We were busy haying, and the subject was 
dropped for the time. Within the next week, 
we ad to go to town to get some repairs for 
the binder, and some twine. On the way to 
town, I immediately reminded him of the 
subject, and he said he would look into it at 
his bank. 

He did, and got the money. Before giving 
tne funds, however, the banker took a trip to 
his farm to look over the amount of feed on 
hand, and things like that. 

When conditions are favorable, obtaining 
money to purchase livestock is comparatively) 
easy. Bankers are only too willing to take 
this sort of paper, for there is no better in- 
vestment. The farmer is unaware of this, as 
is shown by the fact that the 6,000,000 farmers 
in the United States only borrow $500,000,000 
annually on livestock. This amounts to less than $100 per 
farmer. 

‘No farmer should have trouble borrowing money on live- 
stock,’’ said Melvin A. Traylor, president of the Livestock Ex- 
change National Bank of Chicago. “Livestock paper is the 
best kind of collateral, and we readily buy it. 

“To get a loan, the farmer must be honest, industrious, and 
have the feed to take care of the stuff. A large percentage of the 
money thus invested is thru local banks, for they know what 
each farmer has, and if he is a good risk. 

“All a farmer has to do is to make application, no matter 
hether he owns a section, eighty acres, or if he is a renter. If 


wl 
he is a good citizen, of good moral character, and can handle 
stock, he will get the money. Then these local banks sell us 
the paper. We loan about 330,000,000 a year on livestock, 


We are a little more exact about hog loans. Of course we 
loan considerable money on hogs, but not quite as freely as 
with cattle. The reason for this is the fact that diseases » fn 
many hogs, and to loan money to a farmer on hogs which were 
diseased, would mean a loss. However, the increased use of 
anti-hog cholera serum, and the measures which farmers are 
using to exterminate diseases, and to keep their premises clean, 
have caused us to look more favorably upon hog paper. 

“We always insist that when stock hogs are bought with 
borrowed money that the stuff he vaccinated before it leaves 
the market, or the first thing when it reaches the farm.” 

Commission men at the various markets will loan money on 
livestock. At Chicago, they go security for between $15,000,000 








and $20,000,000, each year. They haven’t 
the money, of course, but they endorse the 
farmer's note—and are glad to do it. They 
see very little risk on loans of this kind. 

While I say that loans are easily obtained 
on livestoek, yet there are certain conditions 
which must be most favorable, so as to mak: 
the loan a good investment. It would bx 
foolish to suppose that anyone can borrow 
money on livestock, just because he took a 
fancy he wanted some stock. Perhaps the 
most significant information along these lines 
which I have found is what George 8. Hovey 
of the Interstate National Bank of Kansas 
City, has to say about the matter. 

“The elements which are absolutely neces- 
sary to asafe livestock loan,’’ he told me, “and 
the order in which they should receive consideration, in my 
judgment are, honesty, sufficiency of security, feed and water to 
carry the livestock for the life of the loan. 

‘Taking up each element and analyzing it. we find the follow- 
ing: 

“1. Honesty is always a necessary ingredient in the credit 
fabric and more particularly when the security remains in the 
—— of the borrower. It follows that at the outset the 

rrower, if a new customer, is carefully investigated thru his 
references, the local banks and prominent business men. 

“2. The question of the personal standing of the proposed 
borrower having been inquired into and found satisfactory, a 
financial statement is conchdy taken, analyzed and investigated 
and if that, too, is satisfactory, then a trained expert as to 
values of cattle and conditions surrounding them, in t! e employ 
of the lender, is sent to carefully classify as to age, sex, brands, 
and to the value of the security offered, reporting on a regular 
blank called an Inspection Sheet, giving the value of each par- 
ticular class of cattle sought to be mortgaged. 

“3. The inspector then investigates pasture, feed and water 
conditions, with reference to the time for which the loan is to 
be made and forwards his report with his ecommendation to the 

roposed lender, who, in the meantime, has obtained a report 

rom the proper county official as to encumbrances on the cattle 
Offered for security. 

“‘With this information before the lender, he is in a position 
to determine whether or not he desires to 
make the Joan.” 

Mr. Hovey refers to the range territory. 
In the cornbelt, the same conditions prevail— 
that is, honesty, security, and feed and water. 
But when loans are advanced at the yards, 
the commission man sees the cattle, hogs or 
sheep bought, and wires the local bank Spout 
the financial standing of the farmer. 

“Probably the only further inquiry the in- 
experienced might wish to make is as to the 
death loss,’’ continued Mr. Hovey, “and the 
only answer one can make to that is the num- 
ber of cattle which die is negligible. In six- 
teen years of actual loaning experience, 
handling millions of dollars in loans annually. 
I have known of but one loss to our institution 
arising from death, and that amounted to so small a sum as not 
to be worthy of note in considering the safety of cattle loans. 

“The fact is that I know of no class of loans where, as in 
cattle loans, the security begins to immediately appreciate 
as the loan begins to mature. Each day adds development to 
the young cattle, increase to the mother cow and weight to 
the steer in the feedlot, or fattening on grass. It follows that 
even tho a loan may be for the full value of the animal at the 
time it is made, the very next day there is a margin between the 
amount of the loan and the value of the security, which increases 
from day to day quite sufficiently to cover any death loss or 
decline in values during any ordinary times. 

“Tt should not be forgotten that after the immediate security 
given for the loan is exhausted, the lender still has the assets ol 
the borrower out of which to make up any loss which may follow 
a loan, which is never forgotten when the conservative lender 
decides to accept the offered loan.” Perhaps it is likewise 
significant to state Mr. Hovey’s advice to those who con- 
template investing in cattle paper. I believe that this is es 
sential, in that the farmer contemplating borrowing moncy, 
shall know what the proposed investor looks for. 

“First, see that the paper is purchased thru a bank or loan 
company large enough to have a complete organization for look- 
ing in to every phase of the loan before it is made, and of keep- 
ing in touch with it during the time it is being carried. 

“Second, that the company endorsing same has been suc 
cessful, the evidence of which should be |Continued on page 59 
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Refrigerators on Wheels 


That Assure a Steady 





Livestock Market 


YEARS ago the late Philip D. Armour, the founder of this business, fore- 
saw that only a national market would make production uniformly profitable, that 
tor farmers to get full value for their livestock means must be provided for shipping fresh 


Better Distribution Insures 
Greater Production 


The future growth of the Armour business hinges upon 
helping the farmer to make his livestock profitable by giving 
him access to this national outlet. 


The Armour profits depend not upon prices of livestock 
and meats, but upon charging a moderate margin for slaugb- 
tering the animals and preparing and marketing the meats. 
Profits, therefore, are controlled by the number of animals 
slaughtered and the quantity of meat prepared and marketed. 


In developing the refrigerator car service, Armour has in- 
sured the producer a year-’round market for his products. 
So long as conditions warrant Armour 
in maintaining this service, nothing short 
of a serious railroad tieup can ever block 
the steady, onward movement of foods 
to consumers. 


The benefit assured the public by the effi- 
ciency with which this is carried out, led the 
interstate Commerce Commission, in its re- 
port of July 31, 1918, to say: “The carriers of 
the country could not as effectively handle 
the entire refrigerator-car equipment as is 
now done by the intervention of private 


Best Products 





meats everywhere, since the bulk of it is consumed far from where the livestock is raised. 





This is the Mark Under Your 
Reach the 


ARMOUR 4x0 COMPANY 





owners. ... These great shippers of perishable articles have 
used to the fullest extent their splendidly effective organiza- 
tions to secure prompt service for their cars usec in ghip- 
ments of their products.” 


Stabilizing the Food 
Market 


Few single factors have had so great influence as the ArmOR9 
wheeled-refrigerators in enabling the farmer tc raise liver*oelg 
profitably in the face of increasing land values. The t 0d 
market is in large measure relieved of freight car shortages, 
and always sufficiently active toabsorb all the livestock raised. 
Nor is it definitely known how far these cars are responsible 
for increasing the price of land to its present high level. 


Pm. It is practical assistance such as this (often 


» mot realized by livestock growers) that 
ao Armour has made it to the producer’s intere st 
4 to increa:e his yield, to repsace the old-tinie 


of a ae scrawr y range steer with the more profitable 


and tetter-bred corn-fed unimal. 


y 4 M-re and more as the true spirit of the 
«.mour policy becomes apparent will it be 

ad tealized that this organization is really a 
great public utility aud a protection to pro- 
ducers in keeping prices at true value levels. 





FreeBooklet-"The Livestock Producer and Armour.” Faryea eq ediess Armeut’s Farn Berean, U.S Yards, Chicage 


















THE REWARD OF CAREFULNESS 
IN FEEDING 

» ago I called on one of my 

a most successful 

His stock is invari- 

He succeeds j in 


> inde who is 
feec SS al fat cattle 
ily in the best of shape. 


us to bea werd. on "feed 
and went with him at feeding 
When we got to the yard he asked 
Knowing him to 
ery particular man I surmised readily 
I was excluded. 


ely not to go in. 


anything like that 


respected his 
His neighbors frankly 
, but there are none of 
hem who can compete with him when it 
mes to producing beef 
On thinking the matter over I came to 
he conclusion that he, better than any- 
he was about 


t have caused the loss of a single 
but dozens of other 

feeder friend guards 

nst with equal care might cause the 

a good many pounds. 

> are fed at exactly the same 


pound of prime beef 


« & feed is pre pared ay handled with 
' The peace ful routine of 


permitted to “alter the even 
The entrance of the 
blue overalls, high boots and 
1 Jumper 1s a signs al sorthe mn too UB 


ond nenesf al con- 
are perfect models. ‘he’ 
much alike that no one but their owner 
‘an tell the most of them apart 
saw them they were entering the last four 
of the feeding period 
‘seen them at the finish, which 
I can picture them, how- 
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ever, in my mind’s eye. I can see the | 
smooth = coats covering the rounded | 
out bodi the well sprung and padded 
ribs, the ‘bevel backs, and smooth round 
flanks and quarters, "and the quiet eyes 
standing full and bright from the fattened 
sockets. I can hear the deep gruntin 
breath and it speaks in accents plain o 
juicy porterhouse and sirloin steaks, to 
grace the dinner tables of America. 

My friend may be a crank on cattle 
and he may be fussy in his methods—but 
he possesses the secret of successful beef 
*| production for which many another could 
profitably search. A steady increase in 
stock and lands and prestige in his county 
and state bespeak his success. 


RAISE EASY FEEDERS 

A farmer who is very successful in 
breeding and feeding hogs dropped an 
idea in a recent conversation I had with 
him that I believe is well worth passing 
along. We were discussing the esse ential 
— to be considered in the selection of 

ars and brood sows. Let me quote him 
word for word. “One thing 1 always 
consider in selecting breeding stock is 
whether the animals picked out are easy 
feeders or hard feeders. An easy feeder 
will save many dollars’ worth of feed in 
the process of fattening, and consequently 
shows a much larger margin of profit. 
Other points duly considered it pays to 
select easy feeders.” 

Since my talk with this farmer I have 
thought over some of my own experiences 
with easy feeders and hard feeders. I 
remember many instances of hogs that 
seemed to fatten on relatively very little 
feed, and of others that ate a great deal 
without showing results. This difference 
is not always due to health or worms. 
Frequently it is a part of the constitu- 
tion of one hog to fatten easily and of 
another to stay thin. It is merely a differ- 
ence in the way they respond to the food 
eaten. One animal converts a large part 
of its food into tissue while another wastes 
it thru the organs of excretion. 

Frequently the offspring of easy feeders 
will be easy feeders. It pays therefore 
to give due consideration to this particu- 
lar trait in the constitution of animals 
selected for breeding purposes.—E. L. 


HOGGING SOYBEANS AND CORN 

My experience in hogging corn has been 
very satisfactory, and the addition of soy- 
beans seems to improve the ration. I 
mixed the soys and corn in the planter 
box and drilled them. While this is rather 
a careless way to do, nevertheless, it gave 
me fair results, tho the distribution is not 
as even as one would like. Soil for soys 
should unquestionably be inoculated 
where they have not been on the land 
before, for I have seen the corn crop 
ruined by failure to do this. I just 
dampened the soys a little by wetting my 
fingers and stirring thru them, then 
sprinkled in a little, fine, dry inoculated 

irt. I also added a few pumpkin seeds 

to this mixture. I used the Hollybrook 
soy, tho there are two or three other 
varieties just as good. 

While my hogging process was carried 
out on bottom ground, I would unhesitat- 
ingly advocate the rocess as a soil builder 
for poor upland. In fact, I really believe 
moderately fertile ‘soil could be corned 
every year, off and still grow more 
fertile, if inoculated soys are planted with 
the corn. The saving on harvesting of 
corn is at least seven cents per bushel 
and it may take one to two cents per 
bushel to distribute and feed this corn 
back to the hogs. Therefore the husking 
and feeding bill will about pay for a 
| twenty-six inch fenee to fence the corn. 
Some of our best feeders fence off only a 
strip at a time and allow the hogs to clear 
it up before opening up a new strip. In 
many instances the fencing is fastened 





Drive Them In 


Six or seven times faster than you can 
set wooden or concrete posts—no holes 
todig. Cost less installed. Last three times 
as long—made of tough Rail Steel. 

Will not rot, burn, buckle, frost heave or 
sag. 

Ankorite Stee] Posts make a strong at- 
tractive permanent fence. 
alignment. 
Send for book of Fence Post Facts 


208 S. La Salle St., Dept. L, Chicago 
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STEEL FENCE POSTS 


Always in 
Protect stock from lightning. 


and Dealers Name. 
CALUMET STEEL Co. 
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for the Genuine IWAN Post Hole 
and Well Auger or Iwans’ Hercules 
Post Hole Digger. The IWAN Auger 
is made in sizes from 3 to 16 inches. 
Bores in all kinds of soll, but not rock. 
8-inch most popular. Rapid and easy; 
costs no more than imitations. 


Get The GENUINE IWAN 
for fence and telephone post 
holes, wells, vertical drainage, pros- 
pecting for phosphate, gravel, etc. 
















Iwan Bros. Dept. B, South Bend, Ind. 
Mfers. Post Hole and Drain Tools, Hay Knives 








Send NO Money! 





to corn hills only, no posts except end 
posts being used. 








MEN and WOMEN! See pages 118 and 144 
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While it is true there is some wastage, 
| doubt if it is greater than in the average 
feedlot. The hogs have the added advan- 
tage of clean feeding ground. I had 
shotes running with the fat hogs o> ep. 
cleaned up much the fat hogs left. 
noted the shotes took to the soys much 
more readily than the grown and fat hogs, 
which is additional evidence that the 
growing pig must have protein. 

I used some tankage in connection with 
this feeding, tho o a small amount. 
I have about arrived at the conclusion 
that hogsshould have some animal matter, 
as in their natural state they get some 
of that material and my hogs seem to 
crave a little, even tho they run Ob soys 
or alfalfa. ‘ 

The two great big advantages in hog- 
ging corn are the saving of labor and 
distribution of manure. Then, too, the 
hogs do a better job of feeding them- 
selves than if left to the average feeder. 
From the way they root, I believe they 
will rid the field of bworms and possi- 
bly other insects. I am inclined to think 
the greatest profit would be derived from 
hogs which had some size when turned in, 
in other words, hogs which had had range 
and developed a capacity to take care of 
the excess of feed. 

At first these hogs ate very few pump- 
kins, later they created an appetite for 
them. The only conditioners used were 
salt and ashes, slack coal, and broken 
tile. It is certainly surprising how man 
soft burned tile a bunch of fat hogs wi 
eat, if broken up so they can chew them, 
and what a hog likes is usually good for 
him, I have come to believe.—O. A. Ind. 


GROUND FEED SWILL FOR HOGS 

Swill is a time honored feed for hogs. 
In the absence of milk some substitute 
must be found. My own experience is 
that a swill made of ground oats and bar- 
ley in the en samen of five parts oats to 
one of barley mixed with a small portion 
of tankage is very much relished by hogs, 
and that they make rapid gains upon it. 
I find it best to let the mixture stand 
several hours after it has been thoroly 
mixed with water. The hogs seem to 
relish it all the more if it is slightly sour. 
My own practice is to make the mix one 
morning and let it stand until the next 
morning. Just before pouring into the 
troughs I stir thoroly with a wooden 
paddle in order to mix all ingredients 
intimately.—E. L. 


RAPE FOR HOGS 

If you have no permanent hog pasture 
in sight for next spring, consider rape. 
We have used it as a supplementary pas- 
ture for several years and have found it 
food. It may be sown very early, as a 
ight. freeze does not hurt it. It as 
long as any n feed in fall, if it is not 
over-pastured. At Christmas my hogs 
were pasturing on the rape, tho they have 
stripped it almost to the stalk. This has 
been an open winter with us but we have 
often had it last nearly to this time. This 


ws h of rape has saved us much on the 
| bill as we have not had to buy mill 
feeds to keep hogs in condition.—D. H. 


_. AGE TO BREED GILTS 
Vhat is the youngest age at which 


gilts may be bred and still get good results. 

We have a number of fine young sows 

bred - oe See. Is this all right? 
M. R. R., I. 


Successful swine breeders do not make 
& practice of breeding young sows before 
they are eight months of age. If at that 
ume they have made a good growth and 
are in a healthy vigorous condition the 
may be bred and good results obtained. 
No animals intended for breeding pur- 
poses should be compelled to develop and 
feed yOung until well along toward matur- 
ity themselves. If the young sows in 
question are in good growthy condition 
it was not a mistake to breed them. 
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—made by the world’s greatest 
manufacturers of farm pumps 
Strength, Durability, Efficiency—In the 
Goulds Trade Mark you see these 


three words, emblematically linked as a sym- 


¥ bol of Goulds quality—always to be found in 


a pump which bears that distinguishing 
mark, Either thie trade mark or the name 
“Goulds” appears for your protection on every 
er ee manufacture, It is our promise that 
the Goulds Pump which you buy is fully up 
to the Goulds high quality standard as implied 
by the words: Strength, Durability, Efficiency. 


For seventy years Goulds Pumps have been in the 
service of American Farmers. The first iron 
pump ever made was conceived and manufac- 
tured in the “Old Stone Shop” in Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., where Seabury S. Gould laid the foun- 
dation for the business which now crowds to its 
full capacity the great plant shown below. 


There is a Goulds Pump ‘‘for every service’’— 
more than 400 styles and sizes. Yet a selec- 
tion is made easy by the advice of our En- 
gineering Service Department, which, when 
given the requirements, will recommend the 
right pump. And we positively guarantee that 
every Goulds Pump will satisfactorily perform the 
pre for which we recommend it. 


Typical of the Goulds leadership is the in- 
vention of the new Goulds Noiseless Hi-S 
Pump. When driven by electric motor you 
pr = asound ten feet away. Itis especially 
designed for private water supply systems 
in small-town and farm homes. 


It is made in 13 different combinations. Some 
are equipped with motors for use with home 
ighting systems; others, for regular commer- 
cial currents; and one is equipped with a 
h. p. gasolene engine. 

Regardless of the purpose for which you want 
a pump, buy a Goulds. There is a Goulds 
dealer in almost every town. If your dealer 
doesn’t carry the Goulds line of pumps, write 
to us for the name of the dealer who does. 
We have forty distributing houses in United 
States and Canada. Our booklet. “Pumps for 
Every Purpose,” will be of value to you. Send 
for a copy today. It's free. 


The Goulds Mfg. Company 
Main Office and Works: 
Seneca Falls New York 
Branch Offices: 


New York Chicago Boston 
16 Murray St. 12-145, Clinton St. 58 Pearl Se. 
Washington, D.C. Philadelphia 

336 Munsey Bldg. 111 North 3rd St, 
Pittsburgh 
636 H. W. Oliver Bldg. 
Atlanta 
3rd Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
Houston 
1001 Carter Bidg. 
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TO PREVENT HOG ENTERITIS 


























COMMON disease among young 

pigs is enteritis, sometimes known 

as “sore mouth,” “bull nose,” 
‘sniffles,’ ‘“‘chronic hog cholera,” and 
“infectious pneumonia.” It is often 
seen in spring and early summer, but may 
occur at any season, particularly if pigs 
are kept in crowded and insanitary 
quarters. Older hogs are infected in the 
feediots or crowded fattening pens in 
winter and early spring, especially if 
yards are muddy and feed gets soiled. 

The cause of this disease is probably 
the group of common pus forming germs 
aided by the specific germ known as 
“Baccili Necrophorus’” which live in the 
digestive tract of swine and are expelled 
in the feces. It flourishes and develops 
in dark, damp places, especially in soil 
rich in humus and body excretions. The 
yerms find their way to wounds of the 
Rode and abrasions of the skin of young 
pigs in many ways, but particularly to the 
torn skin and mucuous membrane of the 
mouth at teething time when young pigs 
suck the teats of sows which have soiled 
their udders in contaminated yards. 
Food soiled in troughs located in such 
places is also the means of spread. 

Some farms have a history of slowly 
losing from five to fifty percent of all pigs 
farrowed between weaning and fattening 
ages, the pigs dying a few at a time. 
Close investigation usually shows the 
disease to be slowly becoming a bigger 
factor on those farms as time goes on. 
Excessive dry weather will often lessen the 
intestinal form as the mud does not 
contaminate the food so much at this 
time. Due to dust inhalation tho, the 
lung form may be worse in dry weather 


unless there is abundant pasture room and | 


sleeping quarters provided, which are 
not dusty or overcrowded. In late sum- 
mer when hogs run to water holes in a 
drying slough or creek bed, the spread of 
the disease may increase for a while con- 
siderably 

The symptoms of the nose and mouth 
form of this disease are cheesy deposits of 
pus of a yellow or reddish yellow color in 
wounds of the gums where new teeth are 
starting, on the edge of the lip or any 


abrasion of skin. Spreading in the infest- 
ed tissues weakened by invasion of the pus 
germs the bacillus necrophorus. cause 


the death of large areas, which tend to 
drv in hard seales but bleed easily al the 
edges and may crack and fall off. Bur- 
t g into the deeper tissues of the head 

d face they deform bone and cartilage 
and produce enlargements which have 


received the common name of “‘bull nose’ 
When the nasal passages are a oc- 
cluded and breathing interfered with the 


term “sniffles” is applied. 
If the food is heavily and constantly 
lated the germs often infect the 
intestine and produce necrotic enteritis 
or inflamation of the intestine, which is 
occasionally the cause of death amon 
pigs and older hogs and may be conf 


with hog cholera. indeed has often been 
called “chronic hog cholera.” Post- 
mortem examination by an experienced 
veterinarian will usually differentiate the 
two diseases, but the two may exist to- 
— and complicate the problem mater- 
lally. 

In a true case of necrotic enteritis there 
is no elevation of temperature as in 
cholera, but there is often constipation 
alternating with a diarrhea in early stages. 
Capricious appetite, often a hacking 
cough aggravated by exercise, emaciation 
and weakness manifest themselves. The 
disease is of a more chronic character 
than many outbreaks of cholera, as the 
animals often live visibly sick for several 
weeks. 

In most cases upon post-mortem 
examination the large intestine shows a 
thickening and sloughing of the lining. 
White cheesy spots of dead tissue are 
seen and in advanced cases the small 
intestine may be iafected and so thickened 
as to appear cord-like and heavy-walled. 
Splitting it open you see the lining is 
swollen till it appears as a thick piece of 
velvet or sloughing off may show casts of 
dead tissue, yellow or whitish ow in 
color and red raw areas on the intestinal 
wall where the sloughs have been cast off. 
Some pneumonia may be seen, either a 
simple lung congestion or abscesses and 
necrotic or dead tissue in the lung. 

Treatment of this condition is seldom 
satisfactory except in those cases where 
only the superficial tissues of the face 
are involved. In these cases, removal of 
the scab and cheesy pus leaves a raw 
tissue which may be painted with a ten 
to twenty percent solution of tincture of 
iodine or a ten percent solution of carbolic 
| acid in glycerine to kill the germs. When 
| the organism has burrowed deep into the 
| tissues such treatment is of little value 
|and the pig should be destroyed and the 
| carcass burned as well as all scabs and 
/ pus from treated sores. 

Prevention is best accomplished by the 
rotation of the pig yards as much as pos- 
sible, drainage of yards, and providing 
methods of protecting food and drink 
from contamination by getting the feet 
in the troughs. A sanitary hog waterer, 
frequently cleaned, is the safest watering 
device. Clearing the litter from floor 
ind yards, thus exposing them to sunshine 
and if yards or pens are shaded the liberal 
use of disinfectants, all tend to check the 
multiplication of the germs and to save 
pigs. Do not allow hogs to oo in old 
| straw stacks or manure piles as the germ 
multiplies in decaying humus. The 
management of the herd has greater 
capabilities for control of this disease than 
any treatment. 

When this disease complicates an out- 
break of eholera the condition becomes 
serious because anti-hog serum is of no 
benefit in controlling necrobacillosis and 
the infection of the common pus germs, 
and indeed vaccination by the simul- 
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Running Water 
and Electriclight 


| 


The Milwaukee System requires no water 
storage tank therefore never freezes or 
fouls. Fresh water direct from the 
spring or cistern—to any part of the house, 
and electric lights, too, are 


in connection with the Miweukee Klectris 
Lighti nt as one engine furnishes 
———— f beth. Our illustrated book tells 


all about it. Mailed free. 


MILWAUKEE AIR POWER PUMP CO. 
879 Third Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


—our latest Hay-Baling Profit-Book 
ym - sy 1918 money 


HAY 
PRESS 
Most , lever prin- 
stole. Fastest Fame, aa made. 
Tremendous war hay demand. Coin 
pe baling for eelf_and oeig: 
“Sal HAY PRESS COMPANY 
Be: Kansas City, Mo. Cash or Time 


WILSON FEED MILL 


For grinding corn in the ear and 
small grain. 

Has special crusher attachment 
which first breaks the ears of 
corn, which can be shoveled right 
into the hopper. Also Bone 
Shell Mills and Bone Cutters. 

Send for Catalog 
WILSON BROS., Boz, 6, Easton, Pa. 
in colors explains 


Free Catalog how you can sav 
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Electric Wheel Co. 
50 Ele $t_.Quiney Ji. 




















taneous or double process, which includes 
the hog cholera virus, may prove disas- 
trous because of the death of tissue at the 


j site where the serum is injected as well as 
increasing cholera lesions in already 
f weaken animals. If characteristic 


symptoms and lesions of cholera are pres- 
ent, as well as good symptoms of necro- 
bacillosis, anti-hog cholera serum alone 
may clear up the hog cholera phase of the 
trouble, after which the necrobacillosis 
may be treated as symptoms and yarding 
conditions may indicate. 
Recently bacterins and vaccines made 
from the mixed group of infectious bac- 
teria that are causing this necrobacillosis 
are being produced and used in the field. 
: Carefully used by good diagnosticians, 
they promise better success than we have 
had in the past, but it is too early to say 
that these will control all phases of the 
disease as we see it in the field. 


‘his . . 
eis In any case of this character it pays to 
_ get a well informed veterinarian on the 
an job early before the yards are heavily 
hos infected. 
the Pe Sete 
er. 
mee WAIT UPON FARROWING SOWS 
fe Experience has taught me that it is a 
hey wise thing to stay with the brood sow 
—" when she is farrowing. By so doing I 
ita seldom lose a pig from crushing or suffo- 
— cation. Before I began doing this it was 
not a common thing for me to find a pig or 
~ two dead. Even when the best of shelter 
— has been provided it is easy for a pig 
ra 

when first born to creep under the sow 
e to and be suffocated. If the little fellow 
ie can be cared for a few hours it generally 


acquires sufficient strength and_ agility 
to keep out of harm’s way. There is 
satisfaction to the hog raiser in knowing 
that he has been close at hand to render 
such aid as may have been necessary. 
On the other hand every true lover of hogs 
feels sincere regret at finding fine pi 
destroyed thru the lack of a timely bit 
of aid. 

In order to be ready for the sows I 
keep a careful record of when they are due. 
It is my practice to jot down in a book I 
keep for the purpose the time of service 
by the male. I then count forward one 
hundred and twelve days. On the one 
hundred and tenth or one hundred and 
eleventh day I shut the sow away from the 
other hogs, and if possible close to the 
shelter where I expect her to farrow. 
By watching her actions I find it not a 
difficult matter to determine when she is 
ready to begin farrowing. Generally 
she will appecr restless and will seek to 
escape from her enclosure. If she begins 
picking up litter it is a sure sign that 
farrowing is but a few hours away. Now 
fresh straw bed should be provided within 
the shelter. It is well, too, to have the 
lantern filled and trimmed. These little 
precautions are always easier attended 
to now than later. 

When the pigs begin to arrive I stay 





Book close by. Generally I find it a good thing 

oney- to cover them with straw until they are 
lry and active. Sometimes a pig may 

s and lifeless. In suc 


seem to be lim 
cases I pat the little fellow with the flat 
f my hand in an effort to revive life. 
[ also blow into his nostrils in an effort 
to start the respiration. If the pig is not 
too far gone it can generally be restored 
in this way it is sometimes necessary 
to put the pigs to the mother in order 
» get them to suck. This is especially 
the ease with the runts or weaklings. 
| have often labored for a considerable 
me to get pigs of this kind to take hold. 
‘am confident, however, that it pays for 
have had such pigs develop into splendid 
gs. Within two or three hours after 
rrowing the pigs are generally agile 
nough to require little further imme- 
diate care.—E. V. L. 
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“An Imitation 
—be it Ever 
so Good— 
is Still an 
Imitation.” 
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When you invest in a manure spreader you are 
buying an implement that will be the most profit- 
able machine on your farm, if you profit by the 
ey) Ry ue = — “r —— the pacainn that 
to be without if he wants} has stood the test of time. uy the original, 
7 en the machine | which revolutionized old-fashioned 
years ago I bought one? methods, whic S always nm the leader in 
of your spreaders, last year I quality, ‘in sales and in improvements. This 


got a second one. 










light team, weighing only 
about 2000, hendies it on 
practically all the farms. 

The evenness and strengthof 
the growth after t 
with your machine shows it 
























A good Manure is 
one of the best paying tools « 
man cen have on a farm. We 





spread lime as well as ma- 
youre with “NISCO" 
Spreaders. _ Would net think ; oC 
my w ° 
them. S. WELCH The New idea 


Lowdown, light draft. Loads and pulls 
without undue strain on man or team. 
Has solid bottom with chain conveyors. 
Pulverizes thoroughly and spreads evenly. 
5 to 7 ft. wide. Spreads from 3 to 15 
loads per acre at your option, by 
merely shifting a lever. Drives with 
heavy sprocket chain—no gears. 

See the “Nisco” at your dealer’s. 
him to see you as he is 
Insist on the “Nisco,” an 
taking some other machine. 
know who ny A “Nisco,” 

ill give you his name. 
on a % our Book—“Helping Mother Nature,” 
¥ which gives much new information about 
manure and soil fertility. 


Am 


Original letters on file. 
Addams upon request. 








Don’t wait for 

robably short of help. 
Fi don’t by, regrets by 
write us and we 


you don’t 





NEWIDEA Spreader Co. 
SPREADER 


SPECIALISTS. COLDWATER, ONTO 
Go) 
NISCO 


1918. 





December 15th, 


Bliss, 
We are very much pleased with the three NISCO Spreaders. We have used several other makes, but seeing your 


Gentlemen: Okla., 


advertisement. decided to investigate your spreader. After looking them over we ordered three of them and have them 


working every day along with three others 
Yours pulls much easier and does much better work than the others We are pleased to recommend y 
Spreaders, as we are convinced that they are the best we have ever used Yours trtly 


MILLER BROS., “101 RANCH.” 
I The largest diversified Farm and Ranch in the United States. 


Helps Your Horses - 
Saves You Money 


The horse is a vital factor in - 
greater farm production. To realize 
the best results he must be kept one 
hundred per cent. fit. 
STUFFED COLLAR PADS 
Filled with our Special Composite Stuffing 
are the only guarantee against bruised, 
alled and chafed shoulders. They are 
tter than other kinds, being soft, 
springy and absorbent. They also make possible 
the continued use of a horse collar long after 
its worn condition would otherwise compel its 
discontinuance. 

NEW PATENTED HOOK ATTACHMENT 
(Found Only on Pads Made by Us) 
Consists of wire staple with felt washer. 
It gives hook a firmer hold and prevents pull- 
ing off, even though fabric is weakened by 
long usage. Life of pad is thus materially 
lengthened. This is the greatest improve- 
ment since we invented the hook. Ask your 

dealer for Tapatco Booklet. 
THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS MAKING PADS 
Look for the Felt Washer 
SOLD FY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
The American Pad & Textile Company, Greenfield, Ohio 
Canadian Branch: Chatham, Ontario 


mur NISCO 
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There is something of interest and of value to every member of the farm 





_You can depend upon the reliability 
of goods advertised in Successful Farming. 
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family in every issue of Successful Farming. Read every department. 
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EIGHTY PIGS WITHOUT A DEATH 


We have usually raised from forty-five 
to sixty Poland China pigs on our farm 
every year for a decade. Each year a few 
of them have died, some while very young 
and others when quite old. But last year 
we raised eighty young pigs without a 
single death. All were strong and fine, 
and brought good profits. They were 
healthy from birth, and continued so until 
sold. We kept them in good growing con- 
dition all the time, and none became 
stunted. Undecfeeding pigs, we have 
found, is not economy; neither is overfeed- 
ing them all gain. We would rather have 
a lean, lively, growing pig, than a fat, lazy 
one 

Last spring we improved our farrowing 
pen, alien it lighter and warmer. We 
made the floor slope a little to keep it dry, 
and the pen was always nice and clean. 
We put in soft wheat straw for bedding, 
but not so much that it was lying around 
in piles. The little pigs often crawl into 
such straw piles and get killed by the sow 
laying down onthem. The yard outside 
the farrowing pen was also kept perfectly 
dry and clean. It was almost entirely 
exposed to the south sun 

The little pigs soon came out mto this 
yard at wh a time. When they had 
learned to walk about there while their 
mothers were eating, we partitioned off a 
small space of the yard, and put in low 
troughs for the young pigs to eatin. We 
gave them shelled corn, cornmeal, and 
finally sweet milk. But they were not 
allowed more than they could eat at a time 
anu we were very careful not to let the 
troughs get sour. Sour food 1s bad for 
young pigs’ stomachs. We also supplied 
them with fresh drinking water at all 
times. Young pigs to grow healthy, we 
have learned, need water altho they are 
sucking. Soon we added a little tankage 
to the water. 

After their early period of growth, we 
tried to supply the pigs with more than 
the concentrate protein. But we did not 
give them just so much feed of each kind 
We do not believe in measuring the feed 
We placed each kind of feed in a separate 
feeder stationed near the pasture. Then 
the pigs took care of themselves and ate 
what they required. 

We fed corn, middlings and tankage, 
using a self-feeder for each kind. There 
are many ways of making self-feeders, but 
the important thing about them is that 
they should be so constructed as to elimi- 
nate waste. Ours were made as simply 
as possible, but they served their purpose. 
It was a pleasure to see how the pigs regu- 
lated their eating, and balanced their 
rations more wisely than we could have 
done 1t ourselves. Thru this self-feeding 
method, last year’s pigs were raised more 
cheaply and with better results than when 
we measured the feed. From now on we 
will let our pigs balance their own rations. 

As to remedies for preventing disease | 
and keeping the animals in healthy condi- | 
tion, we gave them only what we have| 
found by experience to be of value. Ina 
trough that they could not tip over, we 
kept them supplied with a mixture of salt, | 





charcoal, copperas, slaked lime and wood 
ashes. All the wood ashes that we got 
from the kitchen stove we carried out into | 
the hog pen. These things supplied the | 
animals with the necessary mineral mat- 
ters. We also gave them a little skimmilk | 
daily while growing. 
One thing helping to make them thrive | 
and grow fast, was the plentiful food in | 
the pasture. A good pasture is one of the 
essentials of hog raising, and we plan ours 
far ahead of the season we need it. Last 
year we had a piece of alfalfa, also some 
clover and rape, and these provided plenty 
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These Two Books and 
This Trade Mark Stand 
for Better Built Homes 


choice of these two books is free. 
our Volume IV shows homes costing 
$4,000 and under. Volume V contains 
homes of over $4,000. 


Exteriors and interiors have been photographed 
for these books. Floor plans are shown, clearly 
marked. 


ach home in either book has been planned to 
give you the most possible for the money in 
comfort and convenience, in labor saving and in 
beauty. 


This has been achieved through the use of Cuk#s:S 
Woodwork. Consider the stairs for instance. 
When the dealer delivers a Curtis stairway to 
your builder, every piece has been cut to fit. 
The newel post is mortised into the first tread. 
Che balusters are dove-tailed into the treads. 
[he risers are mortised to receive the treads. 
And these treads, when put into place in these 
risers, are not nailed by the carpenter, but 
secured with wedges. Curtis stairways do not 
ereak or rattle and no ugly nail head holes are 
visible on their finished surfaces. 


[he excellencies of Curtis stairways are but 
typical of all CuW#i§ Woodwork. That’s why 
you should look for our trademark on every 
piece of woodwork you buy. That mark desig- 
nates our responsibility to you. Remember, 


“We're not satisfied unless you are” 


The Curtis Companies, Service Bureau 
2001-3001 S. Second Street, Clinton, Iowa. 


Service from ten manufacturing and distributing 
plants. 


CurTiIS 


WOODWORK 


“The Permanent Furniture for Your Home" 
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of green forage. We had three patches of 
rape, and the first one was sown as early 
in the spring as possible. We drilled in 
the seed, seven pounds to the acre. The 
patch provided green feed by early sum- 
mer, and the other patches became green 
in due time. We continued seeding rape 
patches as the demand required, until 
October. The last piece seeded provided 
good pasture till November. The pigs 
loved these green pastures, and were de- 
lighted with changing from one to another. 
Asa result, they grew faster than our pigs 
of former years. 

When figuring up the amount of feed 
required to grow and fatten last year’s 
pigs, we find that on the average it took 
345 pounds of corn, 23 pounds of middlings 
and 20 pounds of tankage for every hun- 
dred pounds in gain.’ These figures are 
considerably lower than those of former 
years. Abundant pastures are a big 
economy.—C. O, 


SUCCESSFUL PIG GROWING 

The secret of successfully raising pro- 
fitable spring pigs lies in aa adequate sup- 
ply of good green forage, rich in protein 
to build bone and muscle so they will take 
oa fat quickly when fall feeding begins. 
Alfalfa is the ideal green feed while clover 
is nearly as good. Both are legumes rich 
in protein. Where pig raising is followed 
year after year, it will pay to spend the 
necessary time and labor seeding, pre- 
paring and fencing a good alfalfa pig 
pasture. It should be large enough so the 
alfalfa plants will not suffer injury from 
over pasturing. The cost, if charged up to 
one your, would seem prohibitive, but as a 
permanent investment it will yield a fine 
profit. 

For temporary pasture until one more 
permanent can be grown or for supple- 
mentary feeding, a good pasture can be 
made of rye, oats, or peas. Rape properly 
handled also makes excellent pasture, but 
there are some who don’t like it. Fine late 
green pasture can be had by scattering 
some rape or rye in a few acres of corn at 
the time of the last cultivation; then run 
a temporary wire fence thru the field and 
allow the pigs the run of that portion if 
there are objections to allowing them the 
whole field. 

While plenty of good green pasture 
cheapens the cost of feeding’and supplies 
most of the protein necessary for the 
growth, they should be allowed some corn 
too. A self-feeder arrangement is best. 
On pasture they will eat very little grain 
but when fattening time comes they will 





take on fat rapidly and at less cost espec- 
ially if they have had good slop.—P. H. E. 


WHEN HORSES GET THE FLU| 

In some parts of the country horses are 
being afflicted with a disease which in| 
some ways resembles influenza. Accord-| 
ing to a warning recently sentout by the | 
United States Department of Agriculture, | 
the disease which affects the human family | 
and that which horses have is not related, 
altho the diseases very closely resemble 
each other in their symptoms and the 
course of the disease. The department | 
advises as follows in regard to the treat- 
ment of horses which are so affected: 

“Guard against an unfavorable termi- | 
nation by the development of one of its 
numerous complications. Horses upon 
showing evidences of influenza should be 
relieved from work immediately. Careful 
nursing is essential for horses afflicted 
with the disease and likewise skilled 
medical treatment, which can be best | 
assured by bringing the affected animal 
inder the care of a qualified veterinarian. | 
rhe spread of the infection should be | 
prevented by separating the diseased 
animals and thoroly cleaning and disin- 
fecting the contaminate premises. 
Plenty of sunlight and good ventilation is 
also highly desirable.” 























Cushman Light Weight Farm Motors weigh only 40 to 

ny per h.p. Only about one-fourth as much as ordinary farm engines. 

et they run even more steadily and quietly, because of perfect 
—— and accurate Throttling Governor. ‘ .. 

ecause of their light weight, they are the most useful f i 
as they can be Hf So easil from job to job, and suickly put to work = 
under all sorts of conditions. ey do any job any other engine can do, 
= many jobs other engines cannot do. 

hey are also very durable—in fact, the Cushman service don 
American farms —where 50,000 of them are at work—justifies our claim 
that Cushman Motors are the most durable farm engines in the world, 
because of actual superiority in design, material and construction. 








Light Weight All-Purpose Farm Motors 


HH. P. weighs only 190 Ibs., being only 48 Ibs. per h. p. Besid 
doing all ordinary jobs, it may be attached to any grain binter, anging 
@ team, and in a wet harvest enving the crop. Also it may be used on 
nders and potato diggers. 


corn bi 
H. P. weighs only 320 Ibe., being only 40 Ibs. perh. p. For all 
8 aa jobs. May be attached to hay presses, corn pickers, oes sign,ote, 
15 i. P. weighs only 780 Ibs., being only 52 tbs. per h. p. For 
heavier farm jobs, such as 6-hole corn sheliers, “cul 
pp j ic ers, ensilage cutters, 
2 H. P. weighs only 1200 Ibs., being only 60 Ibs. per h. p. For 
heavier duty jobs, such as sh shell par 
eee ane, coe jo redders, ers, grain separators, 


a run ter wae ky a ma 4 ~ — ] 4 

A . . ning pa rote rom dust an ro icé q 

Banioped with Throttling Governance. — 3 Clutch ae = Water Circulat _ 
mp, without_extra charge. Cushman Motors are not cheap, but y are cheap in th 

run. Ask for Free Book on Light Weight Engines, ete 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 23¢.5,2%st,Suset 














| ®) Poultry Contest For 
Wm-&xZ BOYS and GIRLS 


How to win an Incubator and $15.00 in cash prizes 


Herbert Hoover says we must raise more poultry this year not only for our own needs 
but to help feed starving Europe. By raising more poultry and eggs, we will relieve the 
pressure on meat, flour and other food products that can be more readily exported to f 
other countries. Every boy and girl should know how to hatch chicks with an incubator as 
well as with hens. By entering this contest you will get some valuable experience, win some 
prizes and raise some food. Read the details of the contest on Boys’ and Girls’ Club page, 
this issue. Every boy and girl should enlist as a Junior Soldier in this contest. 


Short Course Trips For Junior Soldiers and Club Members 
In the January number we announced five “‘short course trips"’ In each of the middle western 
states to the state winners in the pig, dairy calf, poultry, sheep and corn clubs, These trips mean 
$1000.00 in prizes to boys and girls who take u fhese projecta, enlist as Junior Soldiers of the Soll, 
and become club memoers of the state In which you tive. Read details of the contest, club page, 
January issue, or write Boys’ and Girls’ Club Department, Successful Farming. See your county 
club leader, or county agent, and compete for at least one of these short course trips. 
ENTER THE CONTEST NOW 

Those needing financial assistance may send for our plan of loans to boys and girls, and it will be sent free 
on request. I am glad to trust all worthy farm boys and girls, and will loan money on your own signature 
to help you take up the club work 

Sien the pledge below, and send in today with a three cent stamp, and I will enroll you as a Junior 
Soldier, send our army badge and complete literature, and details of the contest. 


PLEDGE.--Junior Soldiers of Soil Army, U.S.A. 

As a loyal comrade of the Junior Soldiers of the Soil, 

L=—=I pledge my support to my country in the production of food and feed in time of war and peace. 

B=] will encourage the U. 8. boys’ and giris’s clubs; follow safe methods of farming and 80 main- 
tain the fertility of our farm for future generations, 

B<-—I wili help prevent waste on the farm, practice thrift and economy and invest what I can in 
U. 8. Thrift Stamps or Liberty Bonds as long as there is need. 

&<-I will cultivate integrity, honesty, industry and other traits of good citizenship. 

@-<-] will always champion liberty, righteousness and government by the people; honor my Creator 
and my Country and practice the Golden Rule in dealing with others. 





”” (Junior Seidier Of the Soil) 


(Age 10 to 18) 


If you want a loan write Yes" on this line 
E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
Cc der-in-Chief Des Moines, lowa 
Motto: “Ihoyalty andi Service’”’ 

















Successful Farmings’ Subscribers Information Bureau will gladly answer 
your farm problems. This service is free to every subscriber. 
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CREDITING PROFITS ON SHEEP 


Showing How the Waste Parts Are Turned to Revenue 


By J. M. CARROLL 


ONSIDERING the fact 
( . that the sheep is on an 

average, the lightest 
weight meat animal it ranks 
as the most important in the 
meat packing industry of this 
country. This is because the 
by-products have such a high 
value in the manufacturing of 
many articles. It is really to 
the benefit of the sheep grow- 
ers that packers are abie to 
realize such large amounts 
from the sale of by-products. 
The average sheep when killed 
will dress about fifty percent. 
This means that from each 
animal packers receive one- 
half of the liveweight in the 
form of salable meat and the 
balance is classed as by-prod- 
ucts. The by-products of 
this animal return more money 
to the killers than the salable 
meat. If it were not for this 
reason, meat purchased by the 
consumers would be at exorbitant prices to be in line with the 
first. costs which have been at record levels for some time past. 
The inedible by-products of the sheep, considering the percent- 
age of yield, are far more valuable than those of any other 
meat animal. 

As the meat carcass represents only about one-half of the 
total weight, it stands to reason butchers must get high rates 
for the balance to figure a profit on the sheep end of their busi- 
ness. The fifty percent classed as meat is the part that enters 
into consumption. It is made into various cuts to fill the large 
demand for sheep and lamb in all forms both locally and abroad. 

Prices for both wool and sheep skins have advanced to the 
highest levels in history because of the large demand in this 
country and in Europe. The home-grown product has become 
much in demand. Values for live sheep and lambs on the mar- 
kets have made new levels. Sausage casings and other gut 
products, among the principal by-products of the sheep, which 
were supplied in large numbers by foreign countries — to the 
opening of the war, must be almost entirely furnished in this 
country. This has added to the value of the sheep as much as 
anything. 

The main non-edible by-product of the sheep is the wool and 
pelt, in fact this is the leading product because it is playing the 
most important part in earning profits in the sheep industry. 
The price of wool has advanced so rapidly within the past few 
years that the money from this product alone represents as 
much as owners received for the entire animal less than ten 
years ago. ‘The wool business is such an important factor that 
packers maintain a separate department for handling and pre- 
paring it. These branches are supervised by experts so the 
greatest results will be had. A pelt is passed thru many hands 
before it reaches the final state and most of this handling is 
done in the packing house 

In handling the skins at the killing house they are thoroly 
soaked, washed and scrubbed. After this is done a chemical 
solution is applied to the flesh side with a brush in the same 
manner as paint would be spread. The wool may then be pulled 
off easily without injuring the skin. The solution must remain 
on the skin about twenty four hours before this is done. The 
wool is then put thru an automatic drying process and sorted 
into different grades, there being about fifty-five classes into 
which it is divided. After being graded, it goes thru a scouring 
process, which has the effect of removing all grease and fiber 
and puts the product in condition for the cloth manufacturer. 


From the process of scouring or degreasing is recovered a 
valuable by-product. It is used as a base in the manufacture of 
lanolin, which is the basis from which all ointments are com- 
pounded. It might be added in this connection that previous 
to the war it was supposed necessary to import practically all 
the lanolin used in this country, but like a great many other 
commodities, on account of the war, it was found they could 
not be imported. Manufacturers of this country found a 
way to produce it and thus another name was added to the 
long list of many uses of sheep by-products. At one time this 
grease was wasted, later it was used as tankage mostly in soap 
making or its allied industries, but now a more important use 
is mace of it. 

After being scoured, the wool is pressed into bales, each weigh- 
ing around three hundred pounds. It is then stored until time 
of shipment to one of the manufacturers of woolen goods. The 
skin itself is then put thru a lime process and later is pickled 
and cured. This process preserves it for twelve months if 





The price of woo] has advanced so rapidly that the money from this 
product alone represents as much as the owner received for the 
entire animal less than ten years ago. 


necessary giving plenty of 
time to have the commodity 
sent to the tanner without 
spoiling. 

When tanned and finished, 
sheep skins are made into 
many articles which enter into 
all trade lines. This grade of 
leather is used more generally 
than any other. Its softness 
and pliable body makes it 
possible to use it where other 
grades of leather would not 
answer,the purpose. It is used 
almost as generally as calf 
skin in the manufacture of 
shoes. Chamois are made 
entirely from sheep skins. 
Gloves are made almost wholly 
from this same product. The 
leather used in book binding is 
nearly all from the sheep prod- 
uct while it is used mostly m 
making hat bands and novelty 
leather coverings of all sorts. 
The trimmings or waste are 
used in the manufacture of glue stock so there is nothing lost. 

The next most important by-product is the casings. During 
late years, they have been introduced into so many lines that 
they are really as important as the wool and pelt taken from 
the animal. Practically all musical strings, such as harp, 
mandolin, violin, and guitar, are made from a product of the 
sheep. They are used almost exclusively in the manufacture 
of strings for tennis rackets. A product of the sheep plays an 
et weeeet in the doctor’s office or hospital because the 
strings u for surgical stitching are made from sheep casings. 
The latter is a comparatively new industry in this country. 
Years ago, practically all the gut used in surgical work was im- 
ported from Germany but now it is manufactured in this 
country and the product is claimed to be just as good if not 
better than that imported previous to the inauguration of the 
business here. 

Only the first eight yards of gut are used in the manufacture 
of surgical strings, musical and tennis racket strings. The 
balance or about sixteen yards are used for sausage casings. 
They are classed into different grades, according to their size, 
such as wide, medium and narrow, suitable for the several kinds 
of sausage as frankfurts and different sizes of pork sau " 

Guts used for this purpose are handled scientifically by 
modern machinery. They are first thoroly emptied and cleaned. 
Next the fats are removed, leaving the skin clean. They are 
graded, measured, put into packages and salted. They then 
are ready for the sausage manufacturer, whether he be one or 
thousand miles away as the salting process preserves them for 
along time. A large number of sausage casings were imported 
into this country each year but at present practically all are 
supplied in this coyntry. Germany and also Australia, prior 
to the war were large exporters but since importations owe 
ceased, manufacturers here are getting along very nicely with 
the home-grown sort. 

Other non-edible by-products consist of the heads, dried 
blood, dried tankage and tallow. From the average sheep are 
realized about one and one-half pounds of dried blood, two and 
one-half pounds of tankage or Fertiliser and one and one-half 
pounds of tallow. 

The edible by-products consist largely of brains, tongues, 
sweetbreads, livers and hearts. They are sold in their original 
forms for cooking purposes. Glands are used for pharmaceutical 
preparations. ‘They consist principally of the tyroid gland, 
taken from the aa the mammary gland, which is recovered 
from the udder and the pancrees from the region of the stomach. 

Altho the animal itself is rather small when compared with 
other mc=t producers, it can be seen why they are so valuable in 
the meat packing business. There was a time when a sheep or 
lamb could be bought for a few dollars per head and at that 
packers did not care to purchase very freely because they could 
not figure a profit on the meat and offal. Wool was cheap then 
and sopelionlie all the other by-products except the casings were 
wasted. Since they have learned to utilize everything, prices 
for the live animals have advanced and still packers buy be- 
cause the sales of other than meat help in paying for the carcass. 

For several years past the number of sheep in this country has 
been smaller than the demand. The production of wool has not 
kept — with the ever increasing demand. For years past it 
has been necessary to import large quantities from other 
countries and still the price remains high here. With such 
a large field for the by-products and high prices for the meat 
and wool, the demand for sheep from cornbelt farms is sure 
to continue for some time to come. 
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Kerosene Tractor 


Backed by 12 Years of Tractor Experience” 


ERE is a light kerosene tractor with a surplus of inbuilt 
power for pulling three plows through any soil. It is 
equipped witha powerful 4-cylinder motor (5-inch bore 

and 6-inch stroke), the type of engine usually employed to 
pull 4 plows. A small high-speed motor necessitates perfect 
conditions to develop its rated power or come anywhere near 
fulfilling claims made for same, while the surplus power of 
the ALLWORK enables us to make good our claims easily 
without taxing the engine to itsfullcapacity. Itis absolutely 


Guaranteed to Burn Kerosene Successfully 


Carl Soenksen, DeWitt, Iowa, is one of hundreds of farmers who testi- 
fies to this fact. He declares: “My ALLWORK Tractor works fine. 
Have never used the tractor on gasoline yet, except when starting. 
Have always used kerosene without any trouble.” 


The ALLWORK is an all-the-year-’round tractor. It can be used and 
is being used to good advantage Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter. 
We want you to know all about this wonderful power built into this 
light tractor and will be glad to send you a free copy of our 


1919 CATALOG 
[t shows the ALLWORK doing all kinds of field and belt work on farms 
throughout America. Write for your Free Copy today. 
FLECTRIC WHEEL COMPANY 


jox 5S0A Quincy, Ulinot 











In Power 


“T am enclosing a picture of 
the ‘ALLWORK’ Tractor 
which we purchased last 
spring. We have plowed, 
disced, hauled manure, sawed 
wood, hulled clover, worked 
on the roads and pulled hedge 
with this little tractor. It is 
c-nall in size but A GIANT 
IN POWER-and has caused 
our neighbors to take notice 
of its name—ALLWORK.’ 


“Right now itis pulling with 
ease a No. 6 Clover Huller. 
Many people did not believe 
it would pull the clover huller 
and laughed at us when we 
said we were going to use 
the tractorto hull with. The 
‘ALLWORK’ is the most 
economical tractor to buy.” 


Hobart Deffenbaugh, 
Mahomet, Ill 
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ODD THINGS ABOUT ANIMALS 

A man wrote to us not long ago asking | 
why there was a great, thick patch of | 
horny skin on each shoulder of a boar he 
had recently bought at a high figure. | 
He thought something was wrong and that 
he had made a bad bargain. He must 
have felt “cheap” when told that every 
adult boar has such “shields” on its 
shoulders. 

This shows the necessity of close obser- 
vation in all matters pertaining to the | 
livestock of the farm; but not every man | 
is possessed of the faculty of close obser- 
vation and it is one that should be culti- | 
vated in boyhood. Such observation 
would save a man from chagrin and em- 
barrassment on many an occasion. 

We remember a case that will serve to 
illustrate what we have in mind. A bi 
lot of sheep were being sold at auction aa 
the seats of the great amphitheater were 
packed with shepherds snd chow farmers. 
Just as the auctioneer was about to Close 
the bids for one lot the bidder suddenly 
cried, “Hold on a bit, I want to look at 
their teeth.”” Instantly everyone was all 
attention, for this was a novelty in buy- 
ing. The amusement of the audience and 
consternation of the buyer may be imag- 
ined when the latter, after a look at a 
sheep’s mouth, yelled, “No. I don’t 
want them. They have lost the teeth in 
their upper jaws.” Now that may seem 
an incredible story, but it is a true one 
for the writer was present and joined in 
the general laugh and the very dogs set up 
a chorus of barking that made the event 
the more memorable. It was with an 
understanding of this lack of expert in- 
formation that a cow’s mouth was drawn 
with a big double set of incisor teeth, on 
a puzzle page in a well-known journal for 
ladies, and one sweet creature ‘phoned | 
asking us what was wrong with that 
particular picture as she wanted to win 
the prize 














The Animal’s Mouth 
What we have said may have aroused | 
the interest of the reader and we shall add 
some items of similar nature that may be | 
new to him. For instance, how many | 
readers know that the incisor teeth of th: | 
cow are loose? Several times we have 
received letters describing the symptoms | 
shown by sick cattle and looseness of the | 
teeth was mentioned as one causing alarm. | 
One owner noticing the looseness con- 
cluded that the cow had been poisoned 
with mercury and was salivated. But | 
the Creator had a good purpose in making 
the teeth loose. Were they tight and 
upright, as are those of the horse, they 
would cut the hard palate above, as there 
is but one set of incisors in the ruminant. 
The teeth not only are loose, but point 
forward instead of upward and each has a 
narrow neck, whereas those of the horse | 
are broad right down to the gums. Need} 
we add that the cow has eight of these | 
incisor teeth and the horse but six, in 
the lower jaw 
Before we leave the cow, let us take a 
look at the lining membrane of her cheeks. 
Great numbers of pink, finger-like objects 
will be seen projecting backward into the 
mouth. ‘These are not warts, as one took 
for granted, nor should they be cut off 
with scissors when a cow is sick, as that 
man thought and did and then remarked 
in his letter “and she ain’t a bit better 
since the operation.” These “papillae’’ 
aid in the taking in and holding of feed 
while being masticated by the cow, es- 
pecially when she is chewing her cud 


‘or the same purpose her tongue is as} 


rough as a rasp and on the ridges of the 
hard palate (roof of her mouth) will be 
found sawlike teeth, also directed back- 
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ward. On the contrary the tongue of the 
horse is smooth and there are no papillae 
on the cheeks and no serrated borders on 


the bars of the palate. 

_ The cow never “loses her cud.” She 
sinply stops ruminating when she is sick 
and resumes this natural function when 
she recovers; therefore it is foolish and 
useless to make up an artificial cud of 
salt. pork or a red herring or any other com- 
bination and poke it down her gullet. 
Cows have been choked in that way. 
When cows have started chewing after 
being so treated it was incidental, the cause 
of suspended rumination having subsided. 

Made For a Purpose 

There are other items of interest relative 
to the mouths of animals; for the Creator 
has given each animal special organs of 
“prehension,” or food collection and dis- 
position. Special provisions of this kind 
were necessary that animals of different 
sorts might manage to exist when all were 
pastured together. In the wild state the 
giraffe no doubt picks leaves from the tops 
of the trees, the elephant has a special 
trunk to assist in getting feed into his 
mouth, the ant-eater has a long proboscis 
for collecting his favorite food, and so on 
with all of the different varieties of animals. 
This idea is carried out in our domestic 
animals. The horse collects his feed with 
the sensitive, mobile upper lip; the cow 
wraps her rough tongue around wisps of 
grass and pulls them off, and the sheep has 
a cleft upper lip and can move either side 
of it at will, spreading them apart to get 
the teeth right down to the surface of the 
ground. So sheep can live on very short 
grass and it loves a close bite as the young 
grass is fresh and sweet. The hog has 
special prehensile organs, his extra snout 
bone and the cartilage of his nose enablin 
him to dig in the ground for mimer 
matters and roots which are necessary 
and beneficial to his body. 

How many have noticed when scraping 
a hog that there are a number of little 


| holes im the skin of the foreleg above the 


knee? These are scent glands. Many 
wild animals have them in full develop- 
ment while in the domesticated animal 
they have largely lost their function. Of 
this nature are the chestnuts on the fore- 
legs of the horse. There is one on each 
foreleg, well above the knee on the inner 
side. The chestnuts of the hindlegs, on 
the lower, inner side of the hock joints, 
are not scent glands but supposed to be 
vestigial foot pads or hoofs of the pre- 
historic horse, which had five toes. The 
horse also has an ergot at the back part 
of each fetlock joint in the lock of hair. 
Both chestnuts and ergots are horny 
excrescences and neither has any special 
function or value today. The rear chest- 
nuts are lacking in the jackass, and zebra, 
and in some mules. Ergots are sometimes 


| missing in the thorobred horse and in 


light horses of fine quality sprung from the 
thorobred. The Arab horse may also 
have no ergots and chestnuts are some 
times lacking.—A. 8. A. 


THE NEED OF MORE GRASS 
One of the first things the early settler 
did was to get busy with his breaking plow. 


| He turned over as much of the prairie 


sod as he could the first year, and kept at 
it every year thereafter until he had his 
farm what was then called improved, 
meaning under the plow. He gave no 
thought to saving as setilers were 
few and the open range offered all the 
grass he mene without a price. Others 
soon came, however, each with the same 
thought as the first, to get as many acres 
under plow as possible. The open range 
quickly cis and the farmer then 
realized that his cheap pasture was gone. 
Many quit cattle raising and devoted their 
main to grain raising. This went 
very well for a time but eve. the best. of 
soil began to show signs of getting be’w 


| the point of profitable production. Con- 
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A Quality Guarantee 
This name on a work shirt is 
of greater importance today than 
three years ago, For, with cloth mar- 
kets so upset, you want assurance 
of full value. e name 








Work SHIRT 








is a pledge of the maker's reputation. This 
famous shirt still has all its known cloth 
uality, wide sleeves, loose 
louble baek, triple stitching and triple ven- 
tilators to nt exeess perspiration. Two 


TRIPLE 23. 


Black Sateen, Blue and Gray Chambray — Fast Colors 
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Have Your our 

You will find asteady profitable business 

with POWERS COMBINED WELL -BORING 
ANO ORILLING 
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tinual grain cropping with nothing to go 
back to the soil to replace what was taken 
from it told of the need of keeping more 
livestock, but with the grass acreage 
diminished there was no way left for the 
keeping of only a limited amount of stock. 

In recent years, the sign of the good 
farmer is a rotation of crops, with a cer- 
tain percentage of the farm always in some 
crop that can be used for pasture. This 
yermits of the keeping of more livestock, 
but unfortunately this plan is not possible 
everywhere, for tame grass will not thrive 
everywhere. This is especially true of the 
dryer sections of the southwest, where the 
buffalo grass was once the native sod 
but when once broken up by the plow it 
never comes back. Here is where the 
need of more grass than is left at the pres- 
ent time is mostapparent. Grain farming 
exclusively has proven a doubtful proposi- 
tion many years, and the need of livestock 
to fall back on as a sure source of income 
is ever felt necessary. With the producing 
of livestock as profitable as it now is, the 
need of more grass so that more stock can 
be cheaply grown is not felt alone in the 
drier southwest, but the wish for it is 
being expressed by almost every good 
farmer in the cornbelt. We all need more 
grass.—H. H., Kan. 


BORROWING MONEY ON FEEDERS 
Continued from page 78 
the financial strength of the endorsement. 

‘The third and last thing is to see that 
it hasa record of years in the business, thus 
evidencing both honesty and competency 
of management. 

“There is a cash market for cattle every 
business day in the year. Cattle loans, 
especially those Ne on aged steers fat- 
tening for market, are self-liquidating, are 
in favor with Federal Reserve Banks as 
rediscounts and usually bear as good rate 
of interest as the best classes of com- 
mercial paper. Investments in that form 
serve to aid the cattleman to secure his 
money at moderate rates, thus enabling 
him to produce the food product which is 
so greatly needed by those at home and 
abroad.”’ 

This statement, coming from a man 
who has been lending money to livestock 
farmers for fifteen years should serve to 
dispel any false impressions that farmers 
have about the trouble getting loans on 
livestock. 

The mere mention that Chicago com- 
mission men endorse $15,000,000 to $20,- 
000,000 worth of livestock paper each 
year, does not carry much significance. 
Measured in feeder cattle it tells a differ- 
ent story. This amount means that each 
year almost 10,000 loads of 900-pound 
feeding cattle, costing about ten cents a 
ound are produced on borrowed money. 

t means, likewise, figuring one load toa 
farmer, that approximately 10,000 corn- 
belt farmers borrow money on cattle each 
year. 

Some farmers abhor borrowing money 
for fear that they will be unable to meet 
their obligations when due. I have found 
this impression to prevail principally 
among the poorer farmers and tenants. 
Somehow or other they cannot dispel this 
feeling; but perfect assurance is had in 
what Mr. Hovey says about the value of 
the security increasing all of the time. 

a banker takes this viewpoint, there is no 
argument strong enough to show why the 
tarmer thould not look upon the matter 
in the same light. 

Do you make use of the advertising 

dex? Jt lists all of the products and 
supplies advertised in each issue of S.c- 
cessful Farming. It gives the page the 
ilvertisements appear on. 
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) Meets All Your 


Roofing Needs 


Every building on your farm can be 
covered with S-P-C Roofings. The 
five different S-P-C brands are made 
especially to meeta//your roofing needs. 


It makes no difference whether you 
are considering roofing for residence, 
barn, corn crib, or chicken house. 
Some S-P-C brand will suit you from 
all standpoints—/finish, quality and price. 


S-P-C Roofings 


are made by the Standard Paint Com- 
pany, the pioneer manufacturer of ready 
roofing. Experience gained through 
more than a quarter of a century is back 
of every roll. That is why each of the 
five S-P-C brands is the best that can 
be bought at the price. 


These brandsareImp,Cronolite, Zylex, 
Starex and Slatex (slate surfaced shingles 
androll). They vary in finish and price. 
Tell your dealer the kind of building on 
which the roofing is to be used and the 
price you wish to pay. He will show 
you the brand that meets your ideas. 
Or, if you prefer, he will show you 
samples of all five brands and you can 
take your pick. 

Remember that the S-P-C circle trade-mark 
shown below appears on every roll of S-P-C 
roofing and on the cover of the sample books. 
It is a good guide to follow when looking 
for ready roofing. 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY 
Chicago New York Boston 
Makers of 


RU-BER-OID ROOFING 
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HOGGING D 


OWN GRAIN 


By JOHN M. EVVARD 








A champion barrow produced by the Iowa Agricul- 
tural College 


HE “hogging down” of small grain 

such as rye, wheat, barley, and oats 

is sometimes practiced. The value 
of these crops for the purpose is often 
overestimated 

Let us take up rye first. Rye is said to 
be a very good crop to “hog-down” but 
experimental tests of the lowa Experi- 
ment Station do not bear up this opinion. 
For example, in 1910 we placed eighteen 
nice thrifty sixty-nine pound pigs in a 
ripe rye field. These were thrifty pigs 
and the ripe “ye was 10gged-down without 
any feed ate fed in conjunction there- 
with excepting a half pound of meat meal 
tankage, one of the feeds which we have 
found it is necessary to feed in order to 
balance wheat, rye, barley, and corn 
rations. If meat meal is not fed then some 
other feeds like milk, or alfalfa pasture, 
or rape pasture should be used. 

These hogs were turned on eight tenths 
of an acre and their gain per head daily 
during the thirty-six days they were 
in the rye field was .27 of a pound. This is 
just a little over a quarter of a pound 
daily gain and not very creditable. The 
same — gained almost 2 pounds daily 
when put into the cornfield a little later. 

Altho this rye field yielded at the rate 
of 41.52 bushels to the acre, yet from the 
thirty-three bushels of rye on the field in 
addition to which were added 168 pounds 
of meat meal, there was secured only 174 
pounds of gain. This figures over one 
thousand pounds of rye, or to be exact 
1014 pounds, in addition to which was 
required 169 pounds of meat meal tankage, 
a total of 1183 pounds of feed for a hun- 
dred pounds of gain. Surely this was 
discouraging. It would have been more 
profitable to have marketed rather than 
to have hogged-down this rye as ‘‘$6 per 
ewt.” hogs returned only about one-sixth 
of what the standing rye was worth on the 
grain market. 

We conducted another test with two 
hundred pound swine in the hogging- 
down of ripe rye and ripe wheat, checking 
these fields against a dry lot wherein corn 
and tankage were fed in limited quantity 
Had the dry lot swine been full-fed the 
results would have been even more ad- 
verse to the rye and wheat hogging-down 
process, but as it was the differences were 





actually more corn and t: was fed 
to produce a certain amount of gain than 
where these pigs had been fed in dry lot. 
Of course the objection will be raised that 
the rye pigs did not make heavy enough 
gains and our answer would be that they 
had plenty of rye and wheat before them 
to make the gains on if they would have 
hustled out and gotten it. But they did 
not, they preferred to rest rather than 
work so hard. Really it is a tedious job 
for a hog to gather enough rye or wheat 
from the standing stalks to make a real 


good go of it 

And others will say that we should 
have had cloyer in with the wheat and 
rye. If we had done that then we would 
have checked the wheat and rye fields, not 
against hogs in dry lot but hogs on clover, 
so that I think it is a “toss up.” But we 
can say this—under the conditions which 
our tests were run, the hogging-down of 
ripe rye had very little to commend it 
excepting the possible saving of labor. 
The breeder who does not wish his pigs 
to get too fat, or his brood sows to become 
too high conditioned can with safety 
turn them into the ripe rye or wheat 
fields resting assured that they would 
take an abundance of exercise and make 
small gains. I know how different the 
results are when one turns pigs or sows 
into the cornfield, as they begin to jump 
right along and fatten for market because 
they can get an abundance of the kind of 
f they want without much exertion 
and the kind of feed that is splendid for 
swine growth, fattening, and general 
development 

In some systems of farm management, 

rye is used because it saves labor. The 
rye can be pastured early in the spring 
and as a pasture crop it is splendid. After 
the pigs begin to discard the cuds or 
shortly before the rye begins to joint 
usually they are taken off and the rye is 
allowed to ripen. When it “krinkles’’ 
down, about two weeks after the crop 
|matures the hogs are turned onto it. 
The waiting process is splendid because 
beards are not so troublesome after a 
couple of weeks and the grain is said to 
become “‘soft and more palatable,” 

Those who use rye prefer it because it 
yields well on land that is poor and not 
adapted to wheat. It does not shatter 
like wheat does, and when it krinkles off 
| it does not break close to the ground like 

the wheat but rather “‘krinkles’’ down, 
the grain being held off the und. 
| Then, too, rye can be sown much later 
jin the fall and it makes a better green 
pasture, everything considered, than does 
wheat. Another reason is that rye is not 
so generally used for human consumption 
and can with better grace be pastured with 
swine. Taking it all in all if one is to 
| “‘hog-down”’ a small grain crop, rye will 
| probably fit in to better advantage than 
would wheat because of the aforesaid 
reasons and also because a much better 
stand of clover can usually be secured 








large enough to make one hesitate about | with rye than with wheat. It shades the 


hogging down these small grain crops. 
For instance in dry lot the gain was .54 
pounds daily, this was practically five 
times as great as on the wheat where the 


‘2 of a pound daily. 
\s to the feed required for a hundred 





n was .1 pound or almost twice as} coarse and fibrous and if they are used 
such as on the rye where the gain was/for hogging-<down purposes should be 


ground beneath less and gives the clover 
crop a better chance to develop. 

ats can be hogged-down but not very 
satisfactorily. Oats generally are pretty 


| seeded with other crops such as rape and 
even then in limited quantity, say a half 


pounds of gain it took 683 pounds in dry | a bushel of oats to the acre with three or 


lot, 627 of this being corn and 56 tankage; 
it on wheat it took 2337 pounds, 2037 | 
which was corn and 300 tankage. 
Surely this does not look very good for 
the hogging-down of ripe wheat. On rye 
the results were a little more favorable, 
requiring 867 pounds, a much better 
showing than on wheat for every one 
hundred pounds of gain, 767 of which 
was corn and 100 tankage. But even on rye 








four pounds of rape, placing the greater 
dependence upon rape rather than on the 
oats. 

Barley had best be harvested in the 
ordi condition and fed in the grain 
form altho hogging-down could be prac- 
ticed in case of emergency. 

But of all crops Indian corn, whether 
of the field or sweet varities, is the best 
for hogging-down purposes. 
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Do You Hear As 
Easily As This? 


There is no longer any need for you to 
hear imperfectly, for straimng to hear or 
being conspicuous in ony way. Overa 

million deaf people are now hearing 
ly with the Acousticon. And since the 
perfecting of our new 1919 Acousticon it is 
amaller, better and just as strong as ever. 
Just write us, saying, “‘I am hard of hear- 
ing and will try the Acousticon.” Wewill 
send you, delivery charges paid, the great- 
py improved 


1919 Acousticon®&=™) 


For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 
All we ask is that you giveit a fair trial 
in your own home and amid familar sur- 
roundings. Then there can be no doubt of 
whether it improves your hearing. Ifit 
does not do so, we want it ye without a 
cent of e mse to you for the " 
Ask Sor your free trial today. Address 
General Acoustic Co., 1358 Candler Bidg., New York 
Canadian Address, 621 New Birks Bidg, Montreal 


S Plans fre 


Corn crib blue prints sent quick for a posta} 
including big catalog. Write now for this fine 
practical set of plans in time to look them 
over carefully. Pencil your oddress on that 
postal card now so we'll know where to send 
your blue prints. 











— 
Yes we eel] lots of Cup Elevators but the crib plan 
are common sense and practical even without the ele 
vator—yet when you Sad one that puts 50 bu. of ear 


er 
babbit bearings, a break strain of 6 000 Ibe.- ere 
ay wesse or oe, runselick as a whistle and lastses 
e 


life time—every man and boy ought to know about ft. 

Get the biue prints anyway. Address, 

INTERLOCKING FENCE COMPANY 
Rox 260, Morton, tl, 
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THE BEST HAMS AND BACON 
Bacon from hogs butchered on the farm 
may be as good as the best packing house 
roduct, if proper methods are followed. 
T have never cured by the brine method, 
nor do I leave my meat hanging thru 
the summer, and we have hams and bacon 
that remain sweet thruout the season and 
have the rich flavor and red color of prize 
meats. When the meat is trimmed I salt 
at once, never allowing it to freeze before 
salting. I salt with good coarse salt in 
the proportion of ten pounds of salt, two 
pounds of brown sugar and two ounces of 
saltpeter. I never spread on all the salt 
at once, but just enough to cover well the 
meat side of each piece. After a few days, 
more is put on. 
The t'me that meat should remain in 
salt depends on the weather. If the 
weather is mild, and the meat is not 
frozen hard for any considerable time, 
three weeks is long enough. If the salt 
cakes it should be knocked off and more 
ut on as needed. Every day that meat 
is frozen hard should be counted off as it 
will not take salt then. If butchering is 
done in severe weather it is well to salt 
while the animal heat is still in the carcass, 
so that some salt will strike in at once. 
When the meat has taken salt it is 
dipped for half a minute into boiling water. 
This quickly dissolves the salt and Ceedens 
the outside so that insects do not so readily 
deposit their eggs. Good smoking im- 
proves meat. When it is hung a smoke of 
corncobs or chips of green hardwood like 
oak or hickory is made. Hickory chips 
are preferred by many 
If the smoking is finished before flies 
come, the meat should be put away so 
that there will be no chance for insects. 
I have never found the method of sprin- 
kling with borax orother preparations to 
be absolutely successful in keeping off 
skippers. Instead, we pack away in a 
tight box, wrapping each piece of meat in 
paper, and surrounding with clean, dry 
straw or hay. The material around it 
absorbs moisture. Ashes are a fine material 
for packing around meat, as there is abso- 
lutely no chance for surplus moisture to 
get in. It requires rather more labor and 
difficulty, however, than straw. I have 
cked each piece separately in a grain 
nag after surrounding with straw, but 
srefer the box. If meat is packed — 
fate in the season after flies have appeared, 
it will be well to dip again in boiling 
water in order to destroy eggs that may 
have been deposited while the meat was 
hanging. The essentials of good meat 
pa consist in keeping it cool and dry. 
ever store in a cellar.—H. G. 


SELF-FEEDERS FOR HOGS 


Is the self-feeder for hogs a real success? 
I have seen much in the farm papers about 
them but farmers here do not use them. 
If they work out all right I would like 
to try feeding that way.—S. R, Kans. 

The self-feeder is rapidly becoming a 
common thing on the he farms of the 
middle west.. Professor Evvard of the 
Iowa Experiment Station has demon- 
strated its efficiency time and again. In 
common practice on the farm it has 
worked out very successfully. Where it 
is considered advisable to compel swine to 
make most of their growth on pasture or 
coarse feed the self-feeder is not so well 
adapted, but under ordinary conditions 
where the pigs are pushed to a finish 
a self-feeder cannot be beat. 

Brood sows, especially when pregnant, 
cannot be handled so well with self-feeders 
See and oer balanced 
eeds, desi especia or the purpose 
are given, of left to do Ns own balancing 
the hog will take just enough protein feeds 
to keep it growing well while putting on 
heavy fat. Since the development of 
animal wth is the pregnant sow’s 
mission the ration must contain a higher 
vercentage of protein than she will take 
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LALLEY LIGHT ena POWER(. 











Farmers are not waiting to be 


sold the Lalley-Light System, 


They are going to the dealer 
and buying it—everywhere. 


Doubt of its positive saving 
has disappeared. Proof is 
piling up on all sides. 

In little more than a year 
twelve thousand farmers have 
shown their preference for 
Lalley — twelve thousand 
farmers know what they are 
saving in money, time and 
labor. 

As fast as we can, we are 
taking acensusof those twelve 
thousand owners. 

The reports we are getting 
are wonderful. 


From now on, we are going 

to devote this advertising to 

these stories of farmers’ ex- 

perience. 

t ers Bear Out AD 
We Have Said 


We no longer need toask you 











to accept our statements. 


We never doubted for a min- 
ute that Lalley - Light -and- 
Power was one of the greatest 
blessings that has ever come 


to the farmers of the world. CHURNS 


WATER 





Now wecan quote the farmers 


Lalley-Light furnishes electricity in endless supply to light the 


Its tireless electric power takes the place of man-power and runs 


How Lalley-Light Saves Labor 


FANNING MILLS GRINDSTONES 
WASHING MACHINES 


SEPARATORS 
PUMPS ELECTRIC IRONS 








themselves—twelve thousand 
of them, in little more than twelve months. 


As we write, a pile of these farmers’ 
reports is before us. Here is a little sam- 
ple of the sort of good news they are 
sending: 

The smallest saving reported by any far- 
mer is set down at two hours and a 
quarter per week. 


The grand average saving in all the 
records compiled thus far ie beffer than 
13 hours per week. 


viore CLomiork 
A Real Economy 


inan 


Many of these farmers admit they in- 
stalled the Lalley because their wives, 
sons and daughters gave them no rest till 
they did. 


They weren't thinking so much of the 
saving. They simply couldn’t get away 
from the conclusion that their wives and 
families were entitled to the comfort, the 
education, the conveniences of Lalley- 
Light-and-Power. 

Now they are finding that Lalley is even 
more than a wonderful comfort and con- 
venience. It is making money by saving 
time for them. 

Think of one man admitting cheerfully 
that he had gained 6644 hours” labor in 
one week. We have that report on 


LALLEY 








of her own accord. 





if. | an 8 2nd -d lems dict ba |e 


S. A. Gibson, Roanoke, Texas, considers 
Lalley-Light a good investment because 
it saves time, and a farmer should put 
in all the time he can at productive 
work. 

Nippon Rice Company, Willons, Cal., 
says it finds Lalley-Light-and-Power a 
great help in taking in a big rice crop. 


George W. Willard, Dundee, N. Y., says: 
“I use but little more gasoline with 
Lalley-Light than I did for a gasoline 
engine used only to pump water. 


We could go on until we tired you. 


These sample letters are but a few from 
among those we have received. 


The big point is that Lalley-Light ac- 
tually does save time. Which means that 
it saves labor and money also. 


The wise thing for you to do is to see 


Lalley-Light. 

Its value to you, your family and your 
farm is so great that it would pay you to 
make a special trip to the nearest Lalley- 
Light merchant. 

His name will be sent you promptly if 
you write us. 

Lalley Electric-Lighting Corp., 
760 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Michigan 


-LIGHT 


POWER FOR EVERY SARM 
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FEEDING CHAMPION STEERS 
Unlike recent years, the grand champion 
carload of cattle at the International was 
not a load of purebreds. They were grade 


Herefords of ordinary breeding and to} 
make their winning more outstanding | 


they were bred on a Texas range. They 
carried large brands. making a rather 
pecufiar signt, co see a load of branded 
eattle win the highest honors in a show 
onducted in the cornbelt. 

Chis proved that the feeding of a load 
of steers ‘is the main essential in bringing 
uut the quality and finish. 

The grand champion load at the Inter- 
national were fed and exhibited by J. W. 
Frazier of Henderson county, Ill. He 
has tried several times for the highest 
prize but always was a little lacking. 
Each year he went home more determined 
than ever to win. He kept trying until 
he achieved his ambition. 

When asked to give a little line on the 
stock, Mr. Frazier replied, “I bought 
yne hundred and fifty head of calves f-om 
a ranch in Texas. The calves were just 
the ordinary commercial cattle which 
that ranch sells. They were unloaded at 
home November 25, 1917, and averaged 
380 pounds at the time. They were May 


valves and six months old when purchased. | 


“The champion load were the smallest 
valves of the bunch. Last June I sold 
126 steers on the Chicago market which 
anded within fifteen cents of the top for 
he day. This left me only one load. 

“During the first half of the feeding 
riod I fed these cattle a daily ration 
f seven pounds of silage, one and one- 
half pounds of oilmeal and about seven 
»ounds of corn, with all the alfalfa hay 
they would eat. On May 1 they were put 
yn shelled corn from a self-feeder, with the 
same amount of oilmeal and alfalfa. 

“The first of September for thirty days, 
they had, in addition to the other feeds 
three and one-half pounds of chopped 
eane, and the last sixty days, in addition 
to the corn, oilmeal and alfalfa, I fed 
three pounds of molasses meal daily. 

“During the last sixty days of the period 
the steers gained 150 pounds. They were 
n the dry lot all of the time, and during 
the last 30 days were in the barn. 

“Until the first of September, previous 
o the show, these cattle were treated as 
I treated all of my market cattle. After 
that I began to handle them more and 
they became gentle and accustomed to 
eurrying and cleaning.’ 

So it is seen that to produce a load of 
thampionship cattle feeding is very im- 
portant. Of course good breeding at the 
start is necessary but this example proved 
that a load of good grade cattle can be 
finished to the highest degree. The judge 
claimed the Herefords were finished 
harder than common and the dressing 
percentage of 66.4 percent indicated that 
the judges knew their business when they 


placed highest awards on this load.—J.C, 


ANTHRAX 

Anthrax is an acute disease to which 
domestic animals are highly susceptible, 
varticularly cattle, sheep and _ horses. 
The disease is caused by a microscopic 
organism termed anthrax bacillus which 
gains entrance to the body in the food and 
by cuts and abrasions. Anthrax is widely 
spread and generally recognized as one of 
the most destructive scourges of livestock. 
The disease is characterized by an acute 
swelling of the spleen and by minute 
hemorrhages of certain tissues of the body. 
The anthrax bacilli retain their strength 


or virulence and remain in the soil in an | 


active state for many years. On account 
of this fact it is very difficult to check 
the spread of the disease. 

The symptoms of anthrax vary accord- 
ing to the stage ef the disease, the part 
of the body involved and the animal in- 
fected. The early stages of the disease 
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Gk Mh. Faver ] 


each year by growers who fail 
toproperlycarefortrees. Experts 
Seldom Suffer These Losses. 


yield from your trees and do not know 
the reason, “‘Ask Mr. Favor.” 


expert on fruit growing. For many 
years he was editor of one of our fore- 
most Fruit Journals. He was also 
associated with two state experiment 
departments. 


posal of any one interested in fruit 
= . This does not mean users of 
a 


—no matter where you live or w 
apparatus you use, 


problem that bothers you. He 
reply in a personal letter. 


Favor’s new masterful Spraying guide 
—“Successful Spraying.’ 
Write for Big Spraying Guide 


Bi.00. We will, however, mail a copy and in- 
clude our big catalogue of Fruit-Fog , 
if you send 25c, or stamps. Worth thousands 
of dollars to American fruit growers. Write 
for your copy at once, 


HAYES PUMP & PLANTER CO. 


How To Get Big 


Fruit Crops 
UNDREDS of thousands of 
dollars worth of fruit is lost 


If you are not reaping a maximum 


Mr. Favor isa nationally recognized 















r. Favor’s experience is at the dis- 
yes Apparatusalone. It eo 
at 

ust “Ask Mr. Favor” about o 
ull 


Also send at once for a copy of Mr. 


This Gute is a real text book—a 
opedia on ying. Finely 
ted and durably bound.” Published price 





Dept. X, GALVA, ILLINOIS 















increase your income. 


Clear your stump land cheaply. . 
er. 


No expense for teams or pow 
One man with a 
can outpull 16 horses, Works by leverage—same principle as 
a jack. 100 Ibs. pull on the lever gives a 48-ton pull on the 
stump. Made of the finest steel—guaranteed against 
breakage. Endorsed by U. S. Government experts. 


> Turn stump land into Money 


Increase your acreage and thereby 


HAND POWER 


tum 
ler 


















Write today for 
special offer and free 
booklet on 

—— Land Clearing 














Works equally well on hillsides 
and marshes where horses 
cannot operate 
WALTER J. FITZPATRICK oe 
Box 37, 182 Fifth St., San Francisco, Caf.- > 








HOW TO RAISE CHICKS. 


Just fresh from the Press—and free to 

all who send for it—a very valuable 

|poultry booklet, telling why ninety per 
| cent of young chicks die, how to prevent 
this loss, the secret of successful poultry 

| feeding, many interesting items regarding 
ithe care and management of poultry, 
poultry diseases, their remedies and pre- 
vention. Write before edition is exhausted. 
Stock Yards Veterinary Laboratory, 
1254 Laboratory Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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KNITTING WOOL 


Direct from mill. All-wool, four-ply yarn—soft, dur- 
able, easy-knitting. Khaki, oxford, natural, white, black, 
navy, salmon, canary, ipoies, peacock Sent post Y 
insured, day weget order. Used for soldiers’ and sailors 
sweaters, socks, helmets, wristiets.N ow released for home 
use. Free sam sent. Two ib. carton (4 hanks to Ib.) 
$3 perib. Fivelb.carton $2.80 per Ib.Send money, money- 
order or bank-draft. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Immediate delivery. Order now. 


F. W. WALTER, Dept. S. 43 Letitia St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
There Is Awaiting You A Happy 
Home In Happy Land {)?°" "es: 


Cloveriand of America; a prosperous, rapidly develop- 
of deverstfied farming. Wonderful productive 
i, of good water, good grass, excellent 
Climaie, good markets, roads, good neighbors. 
Low PRICE TEN STOPAY. Write for our 
booklet,““Happy Homes in Happy Lands” 

giving full information. 

A. R. CODE, Land Sales Manager 

Edward Wines Farm Land Co., 1324-A Otis Bldg, Chicago, I 


Laznossr Ownens or Wisconsin Farm Lanne. 


INCUBATOR BARGAINS 


Before you buy an incubator get our Special pasgete 
List and new compiete cataiog cf incubators, b ers, 
ready bullt cuqptes, thoroughbred poultry. 
and baby chicks. rite to-day. 
le Hatcher Co.. 64 Philo Bid's. Fimira, N. Y- 
Successful Farming’s Subscribers 
Information Bureau will gladly an- 
swer your farm problems. This service 


is free to every subscriber. 
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so closely resemble blackleg that it neces- 
sitates a careful differential diagnosis. 

Artificial immunity may be produced 
in a susceptible animal by causing that 
animal to become mildly infec with 
the disease, so that upon recovery from 
the attack the body is so strengthened 
that it will resist an infection brought 
about in the natural way. ‘This artificial 
method of producing immunity is called 
vaccination and the material, com 
of the microorganisms in an attentuated 
state, is call the vaccine. After ex- 
tensive experimental work the Bureau of 
Animal Industry recommend a vaccine 
made of anthrax spores as the most 
potent and stable. It has been found also 
that if this spore is prepared in a dry 
state it is even more stable and et the 
same time more convenient to use. An 
improvement has been made in the dry 
spore vaccine in that it is prepared in a 
pellet form which is injected under the 
skin of the animal by means of a special 
injector. These latest improved anthrax 
vaccines are called anthraxoids. These 
anthraxoids may be used in conjunction 
with anti-anthrax serum which together 
are called anthrax simultaneous vaccine— 
or they may be used alone, in a single 
dose or in two doses, about one week 
being allowed to elapse between injections. 
Anthraxoids are by far the most stable 
and convenient form in which to present 
anthrax vaccines, as it is only necessary 
to inject the pellet under the skin of the 
animal—W. M. K. 

WINTER RULES 

Protect your animals from the cold. 
Chis will make them-more comfortable, 
and will save you feed. 

Stop the holes in your barn. 

Board in your tie-up. ; 

An old horse, especially, like an old 
man, feels the cold. 

Blanket your horses on frosty nights in 
the fall, when their coats are short. 

Give your horses and cattle a good bed. 
Bedding is cheap. 

Water your horses at least three times 
4 ~ he stomach of the horse is very 
small. 

Punctuality in feeding and ee 
the stock is very important. They wi 
worry and lose flesh if kept waiting be- 
yond the regular time. 

A good grooming costs no money, and 
is equal to two quarts of oats. 

DRENCHING SHEEP 

A very satisfactory method of drench- 

ing sheep is by the use of raw linseed oil 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
FOR FOOD CONSERVATION 
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that cost more. 


Our large purchasing power enables us to supply better 
materials and better workmanship than can be had in silos 
Ask the owners of Indiana Silos in your 
neighborhood. Prove to yourself that there is no silage bet- 
ter than that made in an Indiana. It’s a big profit maker for 
your farm, and lasts a lifetime. 

Write for our easy payment plan and descriptive catalog. 






e Big Profit Maker 
that Pays for Itself 


MORE than 60,000 farms the 
Indiana Silo has already paid for 
itself in crops saved, in fatter cat- 

tle, in better milk, and is returning big 
profits to every owner, every year. 
High meat, milk and butter prices 
make it doubly important to preserve 
the full food value of your corn—to 
keep it succulent, whole and tasty. 
These prices increase the profits from the 


INSitoA 


One year’s saving with an Indiana 
under present conditions more than pay 
back the investment. And the silo can 
do the saving before you pay for it. 































given in about four to six ounce doses. 
Every care must be taken, however, to | 
prevent any of the liquid from going down | 
the trachea to the lungs. if this does | 
ccur it will cause death. Gentleness is 
f great importance in this process as 
well as in all other processes in handling 
sheep. A very good way is to back the 
ewe into a corner, letting her stand on 
all four feet, holding the nose until it is 
high enough to prevent the liquid from 
running out of the mouth. Do not try 
to force the nose too high up. A two 
ounce syringe can then be used, forcing 
its contents siowly down the throat. 
Hurried use of the syringe may cause 
pneumonia. 

\ good winter feed for the beef cattle 
may be made up of 200 pounds cornmeal, 
hominy, or ground barley, 100 pounds 
cottonseed meal, 100 pounds oilmeal. 





_ Ifyou have any doubtas to what to feed 

umbs and sheep during this month, 
‘make up a mixture of 200 pounds ground 
oats, 200 pounds hominy, 300 pounds 
wheat bran,, 200 pounds oilmeal, 100 
pounds gluten feed. With these propor- 
tions you will have a ration which will do 
well for the calves also. 


— < Sres 








This tractor does all kinds ; 
of farm work with the horse ° , : 
implements you already have and without special and evpensive hitches or 
equipment. Weighs no more than one large horse. Replaces four horses 
and one man. Costs less than horses and 60 per cent less to keep going. 
Cuts time spent on chores. The Indiana plows, harrows, drills, culti- 
vates, mows, pulls a binder and does belt work. 

Write for folder that tells what the Indiana Tractor can do on your farm. 


THE INDIANA SILO COMPANY 
Anderson,Ind. 820 Indiana Building. .Des Moines, lowa 
Kansas City, Mo, 
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820 Live St’k Exch. Bidg. Ft.Worth, Tex, 





“See our exhibit at 4th. annual National Tractor Show, 
Kansas 
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February 24--March 1, 1919” 
Shearing Machines 


For flocks up to 300 use Stewart No. 9 Ball Bearing 
Machine, hand operated, $14.00. For flocks up to 
3000 use Stewart Little Wonder, two horse power 
engine, high tension magneto, two power shearing 
machines and power sharpener—$150. For larger 
flocks there are as many power shearing units to 
operate on line shaft as needed. $50 per machine 
complete. Send for catalog. 

CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
Dept. 116, 12th St. and Central Ave. . Chicago. in. 
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oes fall to get them. 
Book 


And Millwork 


at a saving of 10 to 25 per cent to you. Don't ever 
consider buying until you have sent us complete list 
and have our estimate. 


Farmers Lumber Co. 
2401 Boyd St. Omaha, Nebr. 
for buttertiies, insects. I buygay™ 
as ai Somesi-s7.W 
C h d emmy = co | 
SINCLAIR, Box 415,D-24, Los Angeles, Cal. , 
























ESSEX SWINE 

Can you tell me what has become of a 
small black breed of hogs formerly called 
Essex? They were quite popular in this 
territory a few years ago.—H. D., Ind. 

The Essex is one of the English breeds 
of swine and takes its name from the 
county of Essex where it was first known. 
The improved Essex was the result of 
crossing the rather large rangy native 
hogs with black Neapolitans, imported 
from Italy. The breed gained consider- 
able popularity in America a few years 
ago but since it cannot compare in size 
with the larger American breeds, it has 
never made great progress. Some ex- 
cellent work is being done by Essex 
breeders in the development of size and 
quality and splendid .results have been 
obtained. The present day Essex com- 
pares quite favorably with more popular 
breeds. A letter addressed to F. M. Strout 
McLean, Ill, Secretary of the Essex 
Swine Breeders’ Association, will bring 
much information of interest pertaining 
to ssex swine. 

FEDERAL MEAT INSPECTION 

The Federal meat-inspection service 
covered 884 establishments in 253 cities 
and towns in the fiscal year 1918. The 
figures are in the annual report of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

There were slaughtered under inspec- 
tion 10.938,287 cattle, 3,323,079 calves, 
8.769.498 sheep, 149,508 goats, and 35,- 
449,247 swine—a total of 58,629,612 
animals. Compared with the preceding 
fiscal year, these figures represent a de- 
cline of 5,000,000 in the total number of 
animals, but an increase of nearly 1,750,- 
000 cattle and more than 600,000 calves. 
Condemnations amounted to 206,265 
animals or carcasses and 528,481 parts of 
carcasses. ‘The supervision of meats and 
yroducts prepared and processed covered 
7,905,184,924 pounds, and resulted in the 
condemnation of 17,543,184 pounds. 
There were certified for export 2,510,446,- 
802 pounds of meat and meat-food pro- 
ducts. 


SHRINK IN BEEF CATTLE 

What is the average amount of shrink- 
age on a carload of fat cattle shipped to 
the Chicago market? Are there any 
figures available on this matter?—P. O., 
Nebr. 

Average figures are available but to 
give anything like a reasonable idea as to 


the amount of shrinkage to be expected , 


in a given case requires full information 
as to the kind of cattle, the way they 
have been fed, the length of the haul, ete. 
Henry, in his Feeds and Feeding, says 
that silage fed steers will shrink more 
enroute to the yards but will fill better at 
the destination than others not silage fed. 
Pulp fed cattle shrink the most of all. 
Steers will shrink a little more than cows. 
On an average haul during which the 
cows are seventy hours in transit the 


shrinkage will amount to five or six per- 
cent. On a thirty-six hour haul it will 
run between three and four percent. 


HORSE MANURE 

There is available here a large quantity 
of horse manure which will cost nothin 
but the hauling. The horses were bedd 
in excelsior instead of straw. How will it 
compare with ordinary horse manure?— 
M. R.S., Ind 

Horse manure made from shavings or 
excelsior is not as valuable as it would be 
if straw had been used. The shavings do 
not decompose readily and the plant food 
they contain is not available. As far as 
the actual excreta is concerned there is of 
course no difference in value. Unless the 
haul is too long it would assuredly pay. 
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Brood Sows Are the Big 
Money 


ing 


hog men. 


This cloth-bound 


CHICAGO 
















- above. A 
ROYAL NOV, CO., 


help you and ever 

pe copy is packed with h 
ans, how to prevent an 

methods of better, more 


. i? 
hog men ever published. It ig 
to Swine World for a mere $2-bi 
alone—$l year. 
J. Evans, President of The Nats 


Never Fails! A 


te eats fr he 
Kaiser’s Dream 


‘Will make you scream, given with the 
lso large catalogue 
Bex 125 South Norwalk, Conn 
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Every word of it will prove helpful to youh 

raisers. Part 2lays before you 106 Illustra 

Plans for building hog-lot equipment and labor 
saving devices on your farm. Each plan fully 
and plainly explained by practical hog men 
who have built this equipment on their own 
farms—and saved and made money by doing so. 
Every detail of the buildi 
fore you in this wonderful 


THE SWINE WORLD 


726-30 Transportation Building 


‘x Learn to throw your voice into 
@ trunk, under the bed, out in 
the hall or an 
FUN fooling the Teacher, Jani- 
tor, Policeman or e 
NTRILO is « little instru- 
ment that fits into the mouth 
out of sight. Anyone can use it. 


ISM ‘sent with 
and 2c postage. 


An intensely practi 
Swine Growers’ Association—the Pig from “Mating to Market- 


ing,” a hive, interesting, fact-packed article drawn from hog experience of over 40 years. 


plans are lai 
k—the amount 
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The farmer’s 


reliable treat- 
ment for Lump Jaw in cattle. 








No. 90. Harness $50.25 
duck, ap $8 value for $4 


end epect 





white and brown _ 
16. Send today. No. 406 Blanket 
Side Carness Co., Dept. 23, Monroe, Wisconsin. 


TYPEWRITER *%°" 
SENSATION =. 


Latest - Medel with beck- . 
two coter Pibbon, ete.» Beary late otyle (eters aod 
. convenience. appearance perf 

. Sent anywhere en 


—— . 
Harry A ith, 328-218 N. Welle Street, Chicago, Til. 
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They Will Raise Two Litters A Year For You 


—if they are the kind of sowsshownin the photoabove. Learn how 
to select and secure the right kind of'sows and how to care for them correctly— 
and you have learned the Secret of big Successan Hog Raising. 


The Swine World—The National Swine Magazine 
farmer raise more and better hogs—at less cost per we 
news and hog facts—pointers on feeds and feed- 

eure hog diseases and scores of other proven 
ing hog raising written by practical, successful 





is issued to 


Subscribe for Swine World (2 years) and you also get 


That Wonderful Book-HOGOLOGY 
mira reeans FREE! 


age book is the most practical, helpful beok for 
ours FREE with 2 years’ subscription 


Part 1 written by Robt. 


of material needed is stated (in most cases 
just scrap wood is good enough). Think of 
getting such a book FREE! Why, if you build 
only one of these devices, you will save twice 
or thrice the little amount you pay for 2 yeara 
subscription to the Swine World and this book 
Don’t Delay t this Book FREE at once— 
Send the $2 DAY. 


THE 


SWINE WORLD 


The National Swine Magazine 


















We the Freight. 
Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 
orrepairs. Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightaing proof, 
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UT on Gasperich’s farm at Onida, South Dakota, old Oil- 
Pull Number, 314 is still ‘delivering the goods.”” Bought 
back in 1911, year after year she has given that kind 

satisfaction that only an OilPull 


many years more. 
As Gasperich, himself, tells the 


story—“‘For eight years now, number 
314 has done the work on this 
farm, cropping from 600 to to 900 acres 
a year. we are just finishing break- 

ing for the season, and the machine 
is working as good as when new, pull- 
ing eight breaking plows in dry sod. 


“The reasons why we bought an 
OilPull were—first, becauseit wasa 
guaranteed oil burner; second, on 
account of itsstrong, rigid construc- 
tion;third, becauseo itsactual power 
performance with a _ throttle-gov- 
erned and smooth-running motor. 
And I’llsay right here that the ma- 
chine has far surpassed all our ex- 
pectations. 

“We have pulled eight 14-inch 
breakers in dry bunch grass, with 
disk and drill behind. Parties here 
breaking the same kind of gro 
have used as high aseight horseson 

a single breaking plow and got stuck 
at that. You can figure it out for 
yourself—the OilPull has been pull- 
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ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CO., Inc., 
LaPorte, Indiana 
26 Branch Offices and Service Stations 
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of 
can give—and she is good for 


ing nearly an 80-horse load. No 
tractor of any kind around here has 
ever equalled it. 


“As for cheap operation, nothing 
can touch our old OilPull. I’ve 
noticed that neighbors, who have so- 
called oil burners, buy gasoline by 
the barrel. We buy a small can of 
gas once in a whilejust for starting 
when theengine iscold. Our repairs 
have been so few I have forgotten 
them.” 


This is but one chapter from the 
written records of OilPull perform- 















ance that have proved the remark- 
able long, life dependability and 
economy that go with every OilPull. 
It is plain that the best basis upon 
which to choose a tractor is its per 
formance over a period of years in 


the hands of owners. 


You can get the OilPull in sizes 
from three to ten plows—there’s a 
size to fit your farm. A postcard 
will bring you the OilPull Catalog. 






















Drawing from 
photograph of F. 
Gasperich and his 
30-60 OilPull 
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LIGHT AND POWER FOR THE FARM 


(Continued from page 76) 
ir light, or you in theirs, so there is not near the 
sure and contentment in the long winter 
nings. At least it was that way at our house 
til we got the lighting system. 
Our plant has been in use four years last fall. 
have an engine. dynamo and batteries in the 
nent in the laundry room. Have a foundation 
ement built up from the floor one and one-half 

next to the wall for engine. Batteries and 
itehboard are lined up side of wall, so our plant 
sn’t take so much room. 

We burn kerosene in AY engine. There is a belt 

running from engine to dynamo and we leave it 
t ae ne ae punts: the 
batteries ean be chargi enssdliy the eaten 
sod pumping aL my up in summer but in win- 





for we run the engine much oftener as we use more 
ight 

We rc that all the working parts are kept 
greased and distilled water kept over the plates in 
batteries as this is essential to the life of the 
batteries. We put distilled water in batteries about 
four times a _ 

Our plant is an eleven storage bat y plant, 
a8 veloute. When we have to get new batteries 
og ein 0 38 vat system, 16 batteries. ae 

have house, one on the front 
and Ag. 3 8 Efi. T 
are ten in the barn and outbuildings. We — 
tole, iek the lights in the barns are great com- 
gered a lantern when doing chores. 

ce home late he don’t have to go to the 
house ng . lantern but just turns on the lights and 
ar tng . We never had to use lamps or 

Samm bus once for & Ghett while when @ Mitte 
wire became disconnected. 





We try to take care of our lights, turning them 
off when not in use, but sometimes the light in the 
hay mow or attic is forgotten and burns all night 


or longer than that and burns up a great deal of 
electricity 

Mamma says she would rather be without the 
automobile than her lights. The first cost is about 


the only expense we have but we can’t say that 
about the auto. We have quite a few bulbs in 
use that were first put in for they very seldom burn 
out but sometimes they are broken 

I don’t see how we could do without our lighting 
system now, no lamps to fill or flues to shine or 
wash, or matches lying around everywhere. I 
don’t know of anything on the farm that gives more 
paawe than a good lighting system and a boy of 

urteen or seventeen can operate one easily. 
I prefer the electric to gasoline or acetylene plants 
because in our experience there is leas danger = a 
takes less to run it.~Alton H. Wells, Warren Co., 





























has No buckles, No holes in the 
straps, No snaps, No billets, Ne 
loops and no place where the 
straps wear out by friction. 

The Walsh Harness is entirely dif- 
ferent from any harness you ever saw 
or used; it is neater, stronger, better, 
in every way. It will long outwear 
ordinary harness, yet it costs you less. 
Prove this to your entire satisfaation 
by trying a set of Walsh Harness »n 
your own team, 10 days free. 


A Proven Success 


The Walsh Harness is not a freak, 
nor an experiment. It is a scientifically 
designed harness, built along common 
eense lines to overcome all the weak- 
ness of old style harness. The Walsh 
has 864 points of improvement. It took 
ten years to perfect it and has now been 
in successful use more than two years 
by hundreds of farmers in 25 states. 


Try a set yourself-10 days Free 


No obligation to buy —no obliga- 
tion to pay one cent, unless you are satisiied 
that it is “The World's best Harness” and you 
want to keep it Write today for the free 
Walsb Harness Book which gives full details, 

WALSH HARNESS CO. 
Dept. 501 MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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wants to send you this 
Seat 9 book on hogs — 


pad FRE! 


tells how ‘how I have grown f have grown 

6,000 hogs a year for years on my 

1,200 acre ew have made 

a fortune from h —- how I grow 

market toppers I prevent 

hairless = how I build my 

own self-feeders, hog houses, farrowing houses, 
fer racks and anti-freeze watering troughs- 

select best brood sowe—how I feed them—how [ grow 

= averaging £27 Ibe. in seven mont ow | prevent 

oe from disease—how | keep my hogs healthy at low 

cost with my own remedies. 

¥ you re bogs jost eend me your name and address to- 

y and I will you @ copy at once f:ce—postpaid 


FUNK HOG FARM “tenes 


10 Monroe Street, Bloomington, on, tiline a 


EATH TO REAVES| REWTOR's 


0 Stave, COUGH, OISTEN- 
‘ PER ABB INDIGESTION ComPouND 
Cures Heaves by correcting the 
tion. Prevents 
rs,cto. Best Oon- 
ner and Worm Ex- 
pe ©. 26 yearssale. Three 
arge cans gueranteedte 

cure Heaves or money refunded. The 
lst or Pod can often cures. §.60 and §1.10 per can at dealers’ 
@ prepaid by parc Booklet free. 


__THE NEWTON REMEDY COMPARY, Tolede, Otie 


Bone Spavin 


Nomatter how old the’case 
horse, or what other treatment failed, = 
Fleming's Spavin and 
Ringbone Paste, $2 a » Bottle 


One application usually 
goly for established cases 0 
Ri aad Siiebone 


faile ne fe r cu sa 
as co ht 


FLEMING § BROS. 
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2*1 Unter Steck Yards, 
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VETERINARY 


Subecribers are invited to make inquiry thru t 
t 


this 

department. Questions answered hru this > 
ment. Give age and sex of 

with symptoms and previous prontmens, if any. The 

remedies prescribed in these columns ntended to be 

prepared by local druggists. However, our readers 

should consult our advertising columns, as in many 

cases reliable remedies are advertised for trouble 

animals are afflicted with and on account of notes 

been scientifically compounded will be found to 

more effective than medicines compounded ys A “focal 

druggists Address all communications to 

narian, Successful Farming, Des N 


Paralysis—I have a young sow that is down and 
we cannot get her up. She seems to be sore across 


foines, Iowa. 


the back. I have used liniments on her with- 
out avail. I feed nothing but pure mill feed, no 
slop. Please advise what I can do for her and if 


she would be fit for breeding purposes later on.— 
8. 8., Pa. 

Constipation, lack of exercise and wrong feeding 
eause such paralysis when it is not brought on by 
the strain and drain of nursing. Physic the sow 








with four ounces of epsom salts in slop or warm 
| water. Then feed her thin slop of milk, a little 
| wheat middlings and a little oilmeal. If that does 
be not keep the bowels relaxed, add salts or raw lin- | 
| seed oil until they are sufficiently opened. If she 
| ig not soon able to get up and is in good flesh, 

slaughter her for meat. She should not be retained 
| for breeding if she happens to recover. 

Cornstalk Disease—I have lost three y ——— 
; and one two year old animal from cor 

I held a portmortem examination and 
found no impaction of the stomach. Everythi a 
seemed loose and in good shape. When the ani 
is first attacked, it staggers and shakes and then 
finally gets down.—F. H., Nebr. 

It is quite likely that hezaorrhagic septicemia 
killed your cattle and for that reason, we should 
advise you to have them vaccinated against that 
disease well ahead of the cornstalk pasturing season. 
Red spots are seen on the internal organs. Under 
the skin in the disease mentioned, there are red 
spots. Impaction does not cause such symptoms. 
Apply to your State Experiment Station, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, for a free bulletin on the disease men- 
tioned above 

Ringworm—Our yearlings seem to have a skin 
disease of some kind. Scabs form around the eyes 
and nose and a little on the ears. The hair comes 
out also. We have been using a mixture of lard 
and sulphur on them but it doesn’t seem to hel 
much. Will you tell me what to do for them.? 
P.C.,N. ¥ 

Saturate the spots daily with oil until it becomes 
| possible to remove all crusts and scabs; then paint 
them twice daily with tincture of iodine. Rub 
iodoform into the spota upon the upper eyelids. 
Cleanse, disinfect, whitewash and perfectly venti- 
late the stable. Isolate affected animals as the | 
disease is contagious. 

Lice—My horses are affected with lice and 
their skin seems to be very itchy. I have used a 
| great many dips, powders, etc., and have gotten 
most of the lice but the horses still stamp and 
bite themselves until the hair is worn-out. I 
wonder if I have irritated the skin by my treat- 
ment or if the spots are caused by the lice? Can 
you give me a remedy for this trouble?—L. R., Mich 

You may have blistered the skin so apply sul- 
phur and sweet oil or cottonseed oil every three 
days. If lice give further trouble kill them by 
applying a tea made by steeping four ounces of 
stavesacre or larkspur seeds in a gallon of boiling 
water for twelve hours, then add water to make up 
to a gallon again. Strain thru cheesecloth and use 
as often as is required. The tea is poisonous. 





Gid—My sheep has lost her appetite and stands 
around looking sick and frothing at the mouth. 
When I start for her, she runs around in a circle. | 
The flock has fall pasture and cornstalks to eat and 
good shelter at night Please give me your advice | 
in this matter , la 

This is a brain trouble and possibly a case of ‘“‘gid"’ 
or “sturdy” due to the presence of a hydatid or 
tapeworm cyst in the brain. That is a rare con- 
dition in this country except among imported 
sheep but it is common in Great Britain. There is 
no cure. Gadfly grubs in the sinuses of the head | 
would be a more likely cause and that, too, is an 
incurable condition. In some instances digestive 
derangements may affect the brain, so on general 
principles we would advise you to give the ewe a 
four ounce dose of epsom salts dissolved in warm 
water, very slowly and carefully as one does from 
a long necked bottle. 

Torn Teat—I have a cow that got her teat torn 
or cut the full length into the _ vein. Can you 
tell me something todo for it? I had a veterinarian 
insert a tube but it would not stay.—E. 1., Ind. 

After i —y | the teat in hot water containi 
all tne boric acid it will dissolve, remove r 
skin with scissors and all dirt, grit, straw or manure 
Then dust the wound thoroly with a mixture of one 
part of calomel or iodoform and seven parts of 

boric acid. Cover with a thin layer of 
—- cotton and a cheesecloth bandage. If 








—L. 8 ns’ tape to keep the cotton in 
e dress once daily. Twice 
place draw “ot the milk with a sterilized milking 


tube. 
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Reduces Baursal Enlargements, 
Thickened, Swollen Tissues, 
Curbs, Filled Tendons, Soreness 
from Bruises or Strains; stops 
Spavin Lameness, allays pain. Does 
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Sore—I have been having some trouble trying to 
find a cure for a sore which has appeared on the 
vagina of my thirteen year old mare. I have used 
salve, powdered alum, turpentine, healing powders 
and what remedies I could think of but these have 
helped little if any. Is there something you can 
recommend for this condition? —W. B., Mich. 

You should have a qualified veterinarian exam- 
ine the sore to make sure that it is not due to the 
malignant disease ““Dourine."’ Ifit is not, he should 
eurette it, then cauterize it lightly with a lunar 
caustic pencil and then apply twice daily a lotion 
composed of four drams of sugar of lead, three 
drams of sulphate of zinc and eight ounces of soft 
water. Label the bottle “poison” and shake it 
well before using 

Pitch Mange—I have a sow with pigs which 
seemed healthy untilafew days ago. They started 
with a sort of skin trouble around the eyes and this 
spread over the bodies of some and on othersit was 
just in spots. I gave them castor oil in milk I 
keep them clean and used disinfectant and greased 
them. Some died but the others are doing fine. 
The sow is not sick. Please tell me what this 
disease was and give me aremedy forit.—O.C., Mo 

We suspect that the trouble is “pitch mange” 
eaused by wet and filth. Your treatment was cor- 
rect except that grease should not be applied. Use 
coal tar disinfectant solution as a wash and when 
dry apply sulphur ointment freely 

Bloating—I have a heifer calf six weeks old and. 
after each meal she bloats to an enormous size. 
We weaned her at seven days of age and have been 
feeding her calf meal and all the milk the mother 
gives twice a day which is about three or four quarts 
to a milking. I also give salt and fresh water often. 
Can you tell me what causes thisbloating?-D.H.,Pa. 

A young calf should be fed at least three times a 
day, and should suck the milk rather than drink it. 
Fast drinking is absolutely unnatural and the cause 
of indigestion. Give the calf a dose of Castor oil in 
milk, then mix limewater freely in all milk fed. 
Increase th — limewater if bloating continues. 

Chronic Cough—Our dog has a cough and has 
had it a long time and cough: almost continuously. 
What can I do for this?—-M B., Ky. 

A foreign body possibly is lodged in the tongue 
or throat and if soit should be removed. If nothing 

f the sort is located as the cause, chronic bronchitis 

» doubt is present and should give a teaspoonful 

if glyco-heroin every three or four hours and in- 
ease the dose if found necessary, or give equine 
xough syrup in same doses. 

Moon Blindness—I recently bought a mare ata 
gale and find that she ie moon eyed. Is there any 
harm to keep her in the same barn with other 
horses or with the colts that will come this spring? 
Is there any cure for this?—J. D., Kans. 

The disease is incurable and by many considered 
contagious. Such a mare should not be used for 
breeding and should be kept away from other horses. 

Lice on Mules——Our mules seem to be troubled 
with lice. Is it too cold now to dip them or should 
I wait until warn weather? Is there something I 
can do in the meantime? Which is best to use, a 
rag or sprayer for this treatment? They have not 
shed their long hatr.—H. R., Okla. 

Clip the mules at once and then spray and scrub 
affected parts with a solution of coal tar dip made 
and used according to directions given by the 
manufaeturer Blanket against drafts after clip- 
In Kepecat the treatment in ten days. 

Wound—My horse got a barb wire cut on his 

nd leg between the } t aad foot on the inside, 


We put some powder on it and formed a scab but 
scab comes off and pus forms in the wound. 

It has been this way for two months. Is there 

hing I can do to cure it?—E. W., Minn. 

Wet the w 1 three times daily with a lotion 
mposed of one ounce of sugar of lead, six drams 
of sulphate of zinc and one pint of soft water and 
at night dust with a mixture of equal quantities 
of finely powdered slaked lime, tannic acid and 


boric acid. 

Sweeny—TI have a ten year old Gelding that is 
sweenied in the upper part of the right shoulder. 
He has been this way for two months. Is there any 
remedy for this? K. R., Mich. 

Hand rub the wasted parts two or three times a 
day and also loosen the skin each time. At night 
rub with a mixture of one ounce each of turpentine 
and aqua ammonia and ten ounces of raw linseed 

ul, or cottonses d oil. Stop for afew days when the 
kin becomes irritated. Let the horse have abun- 
dant exercise every day. 

Nervous Cow—lI have a four year old cow that 
has a bad habit which I can’t correct. When I 

mmence to milk, she is seized with a desire to 
urinate. I have tried to get away from her but 
when I again start milking, she acts in the same 
way. She is giving only a pint of milk ata milking. 
What can I do in this case?—W. A., Mich. 

Dry off the cow at once. Tenderness of the teats 
and fear of pain cause the nervousness and ten- 
dency to urination. Have a woman milk this cow 
or at least try a change of milkers. Apply warmed 
castor oil to the teats each evening. 




























Bought this Horse for 
Sold it for 175 


$125.00 Profit in 10 Days—My Free Book Tells How 


Write today for my free book. See for your- 
What Others of My Students] self how my system of horsetraining enabl- 
Are Deing ed Chas. H. Mackleyof Unadilla, New York, 










































aap Gree becks Gee mse to make $125.00 profit on a single deal. In 
(Se* ioasing successes) my free book Mr. Mackley tells how he took nail 
Mr, S. L. Arrent writes: “Jost } Vicious mare that hadn't been harnessed 
tp test Tan woe. *} for seven months and in 10 short days had 
horse I egald Pald ¥¢ 20 ap: gente an ps — r 
yt? — ne — o drive. He then sold for $175.00 the horse 
Snsthode cold bles for $186.00. | he picked up for $50.00, This is only one of 17 S 
Mr. Dell Ni the amazing successes students tell in my . 


: ®1| book. What others are doing you can do. 
by eve: t ° ° . 
ecieercts| I WillTeach You How yn’. thenny 
Dean L. Smith, Findley. OMe! to Master Any Horse Eoertitsds, 

ley 














writes Py ichewing your tn- 

d orth- . . dc and 
less, ee Oe Ee se} I will teach you by mail my famous meth- you an also. com 
horse worth $225.00. ods of breaking and training horses. Ina Prtaiine “and train. 
Beerett BMeBlech, Eiki short time I teach you how to break in the ing borses for oth- 
writes: 3 jon O ildest It: } —— _» ers. My free book 
to driveand t itsome wildest colt; how to cure the meanest {hows bow. 
pang toy — tf +e. ¢] kicker and balker; how to judge horses at 
tos 








show company for $150.00.) & > how to cure every bad habit 
a horse can have. I will make you the 
master of any horse. 
LILLE TTT ririiiiiiii tii iiifriiiiiit | 
Free Book 


Mail the Coupon F ree Book Coupon 


No obligation. Prof. JESSE BEERY, 


il th ' 
p Just maiir a & 202 Main Street, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 





postcard. Dea: Sire Please send me free and postpaid your 
Write today. book, “How to Break and Train Horses.” 
Prof. JESSE BEERY, 
202 Main Street, PO cick datindchssbececeodens +hbbnsateesesnared oe 
Preasant Hill, Ohio. 





































CHEAPEST - 
EASIEST WAY T 
PULL STUMPS s= 


TRY IT 30 DAYS FREE! 


No horses or extra help required. No digging, 
chopping or other expense. One average size 
My old stump land now /\ Man alone handles biggest stumps—quick! 
pays me $125 per sere in Ph Aah oe Saveslabor,time,money! ¢ 
Pulls big, little, green, rotten, low-cut, tap-rooted 


5 
J 
yy 


Four easy ways to pay. 


yo) 
STUMP PULLER 

— lon¢er! Winn ock ie Kirstin leverage priccible's few 

pounds pull or push on handle exerts tons on stump 

My Big New Book on Stump Pullers FREE! 

T how to pull stubborn stumps fn a few minutes at low cost. 

Shows how the Kirstin clears acre from one anchor! Low 
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Johnson™ 
| twentor of Old Trasty 


Mre. J. R. Allison, Manchester, S. 
376 chickens from last seagon. § 





Trustys, counts somethin 


no pecour 
| good as new. 


{ Mr. Thos. Ashley, . 8. D 


oe 


—— — [ee = 


point 


for years 


the fire go ont. 
or forget about the machine. 
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| Kimball, -» gaye 

| is Old Trusty he 
$860 worth of eggs, 
orth of pul- 
leta, $200 worth 














Last Year Customers Made 
‘ Profits From $100 to $1100 


, says she has 
5 worth and 


\) 30 dozen eggs per week for nine months. She does 

not say how much she received for euys. Mr. E. A 
y Newton, 419 7th Ave., W. Cedar Rapids, Ia., says he 

has only 13 hens, not enough to justify buying an 
i ineubator, but that his 13 hens brought him $47 worth 
I of eggs in ten months His problem is to find out 
| whether it will pay better to set hens of this egg- 


iaying caliber instead of buying an incubator. 


Mr. tra Hinnershitz, Birdsboro, Pa., with three Old 
over $1,100 as his poultry 


income, while Mr. F. H. McDonald, 606 W. Delaware 
{ St.. Manchester, Ia., says that up to Nov. Ist, 1918 
* his income on a one Old Trusty basis was $1,034 an 
that poultry was a gold mine. 
Mre. A. M. Anderson, R.1, Holdingford, Minn.. +o 
has « 100-ege Old Trusty, says that up to Noy. 8, 
} 1918, hase sold $192.21 worth of produce and has 
60 puiiets left 
Mr. E. C. Longman, Riverton, Ia., says thet he kept 


int, but raised 146 chicks out of 160 hatched 
und that hie Old Trusty is several years old, but as 


that from 
sold 


o aers! > 

' The Heating Plant Is Right 
You get a perfect circulation of hot water—even heat at every 
Tank is made out of pure copper—lock jointed—soldered 
by hand, air tight and tested. Tin and galvanized metal could be 
used for the tank but it would last only one season. Copper lasts 
This beating plant was invented by a practical 

neer and poultry raiser. That's why it's different. And that’s y 
its results are sure. Hot water holds the heat a long time should 
Saves the eggs should you be away from home 
You know how a room cools off 
quick when the furnace or stove goes out, but a tank of hot water 
in a composition -lined-heat, holding Old Trusty case stays warm. 


Thousands of Old 
Are Now Ready For 


Send and Get Yours Now, You Won't 
Been Steadily Making Them Since Lz 


NEIGHBOR, this is your year for big profits with Old Trusy 
records below—read every word of this ad, then send for our 
get my quick shipment price on Old Trusty. 


For over 25 years the name “Johnson” has stood for the most practical, ti 

















consistent with good quality, and the largest output among all incubators, fiver 


Old Trustys are now in use, busily hatching millions of chicks all over Ameri 


Used by More People Than Any 
Other Incubator 


Of course, you want an incubator that ts simple and 
easy to operate, well made sure of results. Old 
Trusty Incubators are that kind, and that is why they're 
the favorites of so many thousands of poultry raisers. 
Thousands of Old Trustys sold ten years are still 
in use and just as good hatchers as ever—just stick a 
pin there. id Trustys have been made right all along, 
but of course we do not hesitate to add any new con- 
veniences that we develop in our experimental rooms. 
We keep Old Trusty right up to date and considerably 
ahead in con 


A Time-Tried Hot-Water Heater 


is one of the secrets of Old Trusty’s unfailing hatching 

success. It is made so as to give a perfect and even 

distribution of heat. . Johnson, inventor, was a 

heating rt as well as an expert and 

his scientific knowledge of correct methods has 

given you the unbeatable heating system used in Old 
rusty. 


Old Trusty Is Famous as a Winter or 
Early Hatcher 


Good reason, isn’t it? Won gold medal for five years 
at the poultry shows in Davenport, Ia. E.C. Boniger’s, 
a avenport, la., famous Buff Wyandottes were 
Oid Trusty hatched. "He won silver medal offered by 
American Poultry Association for Grand Champion 
Cockerel, best bird in all varieties. Champion male and 
female in Buff class. Silver cup for best cock and cock- 
erel, hen and puillet, and other entries. 
In egg department Boniger took first and third for 
large size and uniform size on dozen eggs. 
Mrs. Rose Knauss, Altoona, Pa., sold one pen of Old 
Trusty hatched White Crested Black Polish for $2,900 


Get My New Book on Poultry Raising— 


Most folks say it is the most interesting incubator catalog and book of poultry-raising ad 
e. It's more than a catalog. It’s a book for 

people out of 100 want 
It has been a great help to thousands of poultry 
since it is also our catalog we 
Write today. The coupon in the 
corner is for your convenience, but a postal card is just 
t your pencil and sit right down 


but I am willing for you to be the j 
practical poultry raisers—tells what 
to know, 
raisers. Worth real money 
send you one copy free. 


but 


as good, Might as well 
and write me. Ask for Book No. SOL. 


Harry Johnson, “Incubator Man” 
M. M. Johnson Company 


Clay Center, Nebraska 
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and thousands of dollars worth of S$ and lo 

Most of the winners in the 1915 San_Francisa 

were Old Trusty hatched. Just shows Old Trus 

and that the leading fanciers give it their high-p 

for early hatching. 

You might tie your money up in a higher-priced, Bier m: 
pode hatch any more Sete Old rusty i 

new It hatches out the chicks, and | 

you want an incubator for. 


Made In Three Si 


To suit practical ple, 100-egg. 150-egy and 2 
size. If see want ce natok baby chicks in = 
several size Old Trusty incubators. Hz 
Old Trusty save you considerable money 
them hatching. We make one style, the Old 7 
three sizes in enormous quantities—that's why 
Old Trusty is so low in price 


Year After Year of Success 
The real evidence for you to keep in mind is the 


bed po 

hibiti 
liable 
ges 





, all | 


hundreds of thousands of raisers who 
are making gency with Old Trustys and ar 
always sing them to their neighbors. Ok 


Trusty is built so solidly and so simply, and 
hatches so faithfully, you will be on the road 
Itry profits when you set eggs in this 
faithful hatcher. But whatever you do, 
write and send you our big Book—Free. 


Ready for Shipment NOW! 


When you order an incubator you want it quick. 
With cur largest incubator factory in America 
and warehouses now full of Old Trustys we are 



































ready to take care of all who orde Trusty 
Incubators. Notice careful, solid Kn 
Trustys are complete—all ready § Ok 
legs on and start operati: at one 

shipment same day order is rece We wu: 
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WHEN THE LAMBS COME 


If the young lamb is born to a healthy 
mother which has been properly handled 


previous to parturition, the owner of the 
flock will usually have little to do. The 
careful shepherd knows by the general 
appearance of the ewe, the condition of 
her bag and her nervous temperament 
that the lamb is soon to be born. The 
mother is accordingly placed in a warm 
dry pen with plenty of bedding and left 
largely to herself, just being watched 
enough to know that everything is going 
all right 

The young lamb is usually born without 
great difficulty and if conditions are right 
he is strong enough with the help of his 
mother to get up and nurse. Occasionally, 
however, things do not go just right and 
the flock owner should be on the job. 
The help given the mother and the lamb 
administered as quietly and 


should be 


gently as possible. If the ewe is badly 
exhausted she must be given plenty of 
time to rest without excitement. The 


lamb may be helped to a few mouthfuls 
of the mother’s milk, and then removed 
quietly from the pen and placed in warm, 
dry quarters till mother and lamb are 





both stronger. 

The most common 
lambing time is by chilling. 
the best of lambing pens are provided a 


cause of loss at 
Even where | 
| 
| 


good lamb will occasionally become rr 
chilled and may be in a bad way before 
discovered by the shepherd. If the lamb | 


is strong enough to get up and get one 
good feed of milk and the pettes is able 
to do her part by licking him « he will 
be all right. If he beeomes chill fied he may 
be warmed by immersing him in a pail 
or tubful of water, as warm as the elbow 
will stand. Only his nose and mouth 
are left out of the water. After being 
immersed until thoroly warmed the little 
fellow should be taken out and dried by 
him briskly with warm dry 
cloths. Wrap him up in a warm blanket 
and help to a good nursing. If thought 
advisable a little blanket or cloth may be 
wrapped and tied around him to be left 
all the first day 

Ewes That Disown 

a while we find a ewe which 
own her lamb. Where this 
e shepherd is likely to have a 


rubbing 


Once in 
retuses to 


happens th 


real job. If the lamb is strong and 
vigorous the difficulty can sometimes be 
overcome by holding the ewe while the 
lamb nurses. A few doses of this treat- 


ment may make the ewe submit. Oc- 
casionally the mother can be conquered 
or the lamb permitted to get his feed by 
keeping the ewe tied up short for a few 


|for wool and mutton, 





days in a small stall which gives her no 
opportunity to move sidewise. A vigorous 


lamb will then be able to get his feed. 
It sometimes happens that the ewe 
simply cannot be induced to own her lamb, | 


and is so mean that the lamb cannot suckle 
even when the shepherd helps. Such a 
lamb should be treated as an orphan and 
the mother may as well be disposed of as 
she is likely to be the same way each year. 

Contrary to common opinion the orphan 
lamb should not be fed on cow's milk 
diluted with water. Ewe’s milk is much 
richer than cow’s milk and the way to 
treat the latter for a lamb is to add a 
little sweet cream to it. Two teaspoonfuls 
of cream to a glass of milk is about right. 
On this mixture the lamb should be fed 
from a child’s nursing bottle and nipple 
every two or two and a half hours during 
the first few days, gradually lengthening 
the time and enlarging the quantity. At 
three or four weeks four ounces of milk, 
four or five times a day, making the time 


between the last feed at night and the 





first in the morning as short as possible, 





SUS GESSFULZEARMING 


will do first rate. The orphan lamb is a 
great deal of trouble but since the farmer’s 
time is worth less during the lambing time 
than at other season’s it pays to work 
with them. 

Comparatively high prices for wool and 
mutton will probably continue for some 
time. This being true a few sheep are 
bound to be a good investment for -~ 
average farmer. It will always pay to 
take good care of the flock especially 
during the important lambing season. 


SHEEP ON EVERY FARM 

Under the present cireumstances we 
should have sheep on every farm that is 
suited to their production. The number 
each farmer should have depends on his 
range, ability to care for them, and capital 
to invest. 

Owing to the high prices of breeding 
stock it is very advisable if not always 
necessary, for the small farmer to buy a 
small flock. In most cases the small 
flock is the most profitable for they are 
healthier, and one naturally gives each 
individual better care. 

Thruout central Indiana many farmers 
are buying a few ewes to clean up the 
weeds about the lots, carrying these 
ewes as a sideline to higher farming, in- 
tending to increase the flock from the 
ewe lambs. In this manner the initial 
outlay of cash is far less. While shee 
are naturally adapted to rough hilly lan 
they will do well on level land if one cares 
for them properly. 

lt is true that sheep will live on weeds 
and brush unconsumed by other stock on 
the farm, but with so much money in- 
vested in them, and with present prices 
one cannot afford 
to rough them. The size of the ewe and 
lamb, as well as the weight of the fleece 
can be materially increased by intelligent 
feeding and care. Protein feeds seab oa 
over or alfalfa hay are inducive to a 
heavier wool growth, and growthier lambs, 
My experience shows that housing and 
some grain during the winter will increase 
the fleece weight alone fully enough to 
cover the expense. 

While young ewes have their full life 
ahead of them, for the beginner it is safer 
to buy ewes that have had lambs one or 
two seasons. Then there is a difference 
in the breed of sheep; those of the fine 
wool breeds may be depended upon to 
raise lambs until they are ten years old, 
altho they may shed their teeth before 
this, but the coarse wool breeds can rarely 
be depended upon when over six to eight 
years old 

Mutton or Wool? 

The small flock on the small farm may 
well be a mutton breed, altho for the 
money invested the fine wool breeds 
probably bring a larger percentage of 
yrofit, at least, so long as wool continues 
igh.” Coarse wools or mutton breeds 
do not do well in flocks of more than 
fifteen or twenty breeding ewes, while the 
fine wools may be flocked in lots of fifty 
to one hundred or more. We are often 
asked whether the fine wools will sell well 
for mutton. If they are fat they sell 
slightly under the regular mutton breeds. 

There is really more danger of over- 
feeding in the mutton breeds. It is a 
well-known fact that too much corn will 
cause them to lose wool, tho this is not 
always the cause of wool loss. In either 
breed of sheep I much prefer oats as the 
grain part of their ration, in fact, I believe 
it pays to feed oats thruout winter and 
the early part of spring, considering 
present prices on oats, wool and mutton. 

It is a comparatively easy matter to 
overfeed sheep, at least when they 
into winter in a fat condition. Unlike the| {a 
feeding of hogs, one must make them 
clean their feed and, unless in the case of 
fattening for market, I presume the 
self feeder for sheep is out of the question. 
Where large numbers of sheep are kept of 
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Cute wire (in four 
places), splices it, 
. stretches it, 
straightens it, ties 
at. 

Makes staples, 
drivesstaples.pulls 


QTR 


staples. 
GIANT FENCE 


| UTIC REPAIR TOOL 


The only tool that will handle woven wire 
just as wellas barbed wire. 

All by itself, it enables you to repair old 
fences instead of putting up new ones, as well 
} as to put up the new ones right. Saves you 
wire, staples, time and money. 

Hardware end electrical stores sell the Utica 
—the tool our test mer can't break. Satisfac- x 
tion or your money back. Write for “Fence ; 
Repair and Plier Pointers Book.” Free with 
your dealer's name. 

UTICA DROP FORGE & © i co., 
Dept. F, Utica, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of the famous Utica Pitere, 




















Free Book Shows 
How YouCan Build 
Good Tractor For 
Little Money &:':: 


= Ay 

“Tractor Farming With a cy ” Tel {s ‘ou 

bow you can make a serviceable tractor, 

coe rtable power plant for less than 

one horse. Tells how you can do | 

poor 7 tS discing, harrowing and seeding, 
ng. shell your corn, grind your feed, ele 

vate your grain, pump your water, all cheaper 

and better than ever before. Write now 
GOULD BALANCE VALVE coneese 
-c. Kellogg, lowe 


YOUR CHANCE Sze 


and the Twin Ports. We have built and aided ia 
building mallee of quod sende and offer good lands 
at low prices on easy terms, near the bet 
markets and with schools, telephones, Why 
not locate near big cities and 

than far away. For 

FARMERS LAND & CATTLE COMPANY 

Globe Building St. Paul, Minnesota 


WASHINGTON NEEDS 
Dairy, Poultry and Stock Farmers 


Washington, the State of Opportunity invites 
you. Conditions right for dairying, poultry and 
ive stock. Ideal climate, cheap lands, abundant 
water, expanding modern cities, excellent markets 
with land and water transportation and go 
roads. For free book with complete details write 
I. M. HOWELL, Secretary of State, 
Depot. F, Olympia, Washington 
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Amores tas 
gard to the land sit- 
uation. 3 month 
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EDITOR, LANDOLOGY, Skidinore Land 
10 HALL AVE. MARINETTE, 


THE STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


has some unsettled, loW priced lands open to pur- 

chase with school telephone., mail, mar‘et and 

a state loan if needed. Ask for bulletins 
Department of immigration, Chas. McCaffree, 
Commissioner, “STUMP PULLERS: TATE Pierre, 5 . D. 
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BIG LAND OPENING £2": 
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road, close to city markets, ten years time t° ° 
settlers who will stock and improve, write 


J. E. Marshall Immigration Agent, Cloverton, “i= | 
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course feeding and other conditions will 
vary from our experience as small sheep- 
men, but the aggregate of mutton and 
wool ought to be produced from small 
flocks on small farms covering a wide 
range of territory. In this way more 
waste feed will be consumed in the form 
of weeds and brush, lessening the actual 
cost of production and distributing the 
profits amongst a larger number of growers 

The small flock in this locality has been 
yielding seventy-five to one and twenty- 
five percent gross profit on the invest- 
ment, and at present the deduction for 
feed is less than that of any other livestock 

In many localities it is difficult to pur- 
chase breeding stock at any price, and 
under such circumstances it is well for a 
number of farmers to go together and 
send a man to some sheep breeding section 
where the stock can be purchased. There 
ought to be no difficulty encountered in 
getting loans at the banks for the purchase 
of sheep, as all bankers realize they are a 
most profitable investment.—O.R.A.,Ind. 


PARALYSIS OF RREEDING EWES 

In some sections .f the central west, 
this winter has been especially favorable 
for the breaking out of paralysis of breed- 
ing ewes. One of the causes of the disease 
is the lack of exercise and this is often due 
to deep snows or muddy yards. If your 
flock has in any way been prevented from 
obtaining a large amount of exercise, you 
should not be surprisesd if cases of the 
trouble occur. 

The presence of the disease may be first 
noticed by a general depressed appearance 
of the animal. The head and ears droop, 
a gradual nervousness om and loss 
of appetite soon follows. Paralysis follows 
the nervous symptoms in a very short 
time. In from three to five days the sheep 
become so paralyzed that they are unable 
to rise and in most cases they will soon die. 

According to the Indiana Agricultural 
College, preventive measures are the 
only satisfactory method of combating the 
disease and *.ese are relatively simple to 
follow. Exercise is the most important 
factor to be taken into consideration and 
plenty of it will in most cases ward off 
the trouble. If conditions arise which 
make it impossible for the flock to take 
sufficient exercise reduce their feed. 
Epsom salts or other laxatives m he feed 
will prove very beneficial. An average 
dose he a ewe is about two tablespoonfuls 
repeated for four or five days and then at 
intervals of one week, thereafter until 
conditions favorable to the disease are 
passed. When an individual in the flock 
shows symptoms of paralysis more atten- 
tion should be given to the rest of the flock 
than to the sick one. Treating affected 
animals is time wasted. 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE HORSES 

The valiant service of horses in defense 
of their country is to be rewarded in Eng- 
land. A plan is on foot to award the 
Order of Merit to horses which have seen 
service in the war and. are returned to 
civilian occupations. A special badge, a 
design for which 1s now under considera- 
tion, is to be given and it is hoped that it 
not only will distinguish those horses 
which have done their bit but also will 
serve as & reminder to their owners and 
drivers to accord them a fair and generous 
treatment. 


GOV’T. CONTROL OF RAILROADS 

Continued from il 
unsatisfactory conditions of private opera- 
tion are restored during the reconstruction 
period, America will not be able to fully 
realize her possibilities in the field of for- 
eign trade. Such a result inevitably would 
work hardship to the farmers of America. 
\ five year test period, under con- 
litions, of unified operation of the rail- 
roads, under Government control, will I 
‘m confident, bring the right solution of 
he railroad problem for America. 
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—the roofing material that is backed by reliable 


honest shingles, with the culls eliminated. 
“Rite-Grade Inspected’”’ Red Cedar Shingles are 
economical in first cost, and require small outlay 


efying, weather resisting 


Red Cedar 
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At present prices you cannot afford 


efficiency— prevents loss and swells profits. 


we claim. 
Our dealer in your town has instructions to supp 
rations under o guarantee— 


years. 


Philadelphia icago 





Get 100% Efficiency 
From Your Feed 


are wasting it—losing good dollars—if your horses, mules, cattle, sheep 
and swine are not digesting it perfectly because of poor condition. 
Make your live stock get the full benefit of everything they eat by using 


Pratts Animal Regulator 


America’s original Stock Tonic and Conditioner. It corrects common live stock troubles 
in a natural way. Sharpens the appetite—assists digestion and assimilation—regulates 
—tones up the whole system—makes rich, red blood—assures 100% feed 


Begin using Pratts today. A thorough trial costs you nothing if results are not all 


YOU are not « itisfied” *—the guarantee that has 
nearly 


$ Write for 64 page Stock Book~ FREE. 
PRATT FOOD COMPANY 


Makers of Pratts Poultry Regulator and Remedies 
i i i Toronto 
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For Lawns, Churches and Cemeteries. 


and protection when you can 
Fence at such low prices? 


10 Cents a Foot and Up. 


Our Specia 
will save Dp money. 
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td Write for it toaay. 
KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE Co., 
Box 374 














Kokomo Fence—all Steel—makes your yard a BuILr To 
safe play-ground for your children—adds beauty La 

and refinement to your home—protects your ST 
property. Why be without this attractiveness 


buy Kokomo 


| Prices out-strip all competition and 


les—a fence for every warpaet 


Kokomo, Indiana. 
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HANDLING THE BROOD SOWS 
The sows which are to bese = the spring 
litters should be given careful considera- 
tion at this time. Prenatal care of the 
young pig is fully as important as post- 
natal, and the success of the spring crop 
is in the making now. On too many farms 
the breeding stock suffer for the sake of 
the fattening stock, the latter getting the 
best of everything including feed, shelter 
nd general care. 

lhe brood sows should have clean, dry, 
vell ventilated, yet warm and well bed- 
ded quarters. ‘They should be amply 
supplied with water warmed enough to 
be drinkabl This is particularly im- 
portant since it plays an important part 

keeping the bowels active—a most 
important function of the pregnant 
animal. Every practical farmer knows 
that the brood sow requires a ration 
quite rich in protein—the bone and muscle 
developing element in feed. Where tank- 
we is fed as a supplement to corn the 
brood sows will require one part tankage 
» ten parts of corn. The ration must be 
lled in such a way as to keep the sow 
good health and flesh but not fat. 
Skimmilk. buttermilk, ete., are excellent 
feeds for the brood sow and a little bright 
clover or alfalfa hay kept in a rack in the 
ven will help keep the sows in good con- 


Pains expend d on the brood sows will 
mean profits by and by. Dimes spent on 
1 today will mean dollars next sum- 


PUTTING THE PEOPLE IN POWER 
Continued from page 10 
percentage of the pe ople vote on laws sub- 
mitted to them under the “I. and R.” 

n do their paid representatives in the 
ress or state legislatures 

on laws passing these bodies. In Con- 

ess important laws and amendments 
reto are re peatedly passed or rejected 

th 30, 40, 50, 60, or even 70 percent of 
members absent or not voting. The 
e is true of state legislatures. 

Back home the folks have on the sitting- 
room walla picture of “‘Webster Address- 
ing the Senate,”’ or “Congress in Session,” 
ra full house and galleries crowded 


ted States cong 


th every member intent on debate and | 


leliberation. They think this is the way 
their laws are passed. Hence their aston- 
ishment, if they ever get to Washington 
nd go up to the galleries to watch “Con- 
’ to find a baker’s dozen of 
senators or twenty or thirty congressmen 
lily on the job. Frequently there is 
t even a legal quorum present, yet the 
gislative mill is grinding on. 
Only on rare occasions is there anything 
ke a full attendance. For example, the | 
Rural Credits bill ests iblishing the Federal 


ress in Sessior 


Farm Loan Board passed the Senate with 
63 percent votu g on the questio mn. Thirty- 
four senators did not vote. In the House, 
112 congressmen did not vote 2, and it 
passed with 74 percent voting. Even so 
important and popular a measure as the 
War Insurance bill was passed with only 
58 percent of the House and 74 percent of 


I 
the Senate voting 


on the question. No 
a bt I voth these bills, aside from 
r » of opinion over details, repre- 
sented the sentume nt of the coagress and 
the nation. Wh tT om getting at is that 
the people take just as much and even 


more interest in law making as the men 
they elect and pay to do the job for them, 
d the cold facts of election returns and 
roll-calls prove it 
Che fact is that law making is actually 
done in committees \ few determine 
what shall and what shall not be done and 
the average member has little tosay. This 
gain is characteristic of state legislatures. 
Yet men who wink at this sort of thing 
how! the loudest about the “ ‘possibilities of 
minority rule’’ when you propose to give 
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TRUCE Tire 
Chains witn 
strap fastner; 
also fits pneu- 
matic tires, and 
soeasy toattach 
compared. with 
old style chains. 
On or of ra 
minute, even if 
stalled In mud ap 
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$8., with chain 
fastner $10.50. 
10 inch $21. We make all sizes. 


For solid 6 Tire $13. 
Mail Us Your Order 
HERMAN MFG. COMPANY 
1216 H. Street, Washington, D. C. 
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Terraces 
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=F Examination 
Booklet free. refer- 
ences, Best resulta. Promptnes 
Watson BE. Coleman, Patent Lawyer. 624 F. Washington D.C. 
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Some one at this point will ask, do the 
people act wisely in enacting or rejecting 
measures? That is a fair question, but its 
answer is difficult since no two men will 
agree as to what is wise. The officers of 
the Pacific States T io Company will 


tell you the people of Oregon were very 
fc volish to adopt the two percent tax on the 
gross incomes of their companies. Evi- 
dently the people thought otherwise. 


In Washington a large majority of the 
voters thought it wise to save their public 
port. The railroads and commission com- 
bines thought differently. When a state 
votes dry the wets are dissatisfied, but the 
drys rejoice, and vice versa. Friends of 
education in Arkansas initiated and passed 
a law making better common schools pos- 
sible. ‘The progressive rejoiced, others 
howled. In Maine the legislature enacted 
a law protecting women employed in fac- 
tories. The eee interests referred the 
law and the people by a large majority sus- 
tained the ieeilature. The majority are 
satisfied, the minority are disgruntled. 

The single tax was proposed in Oregon 
and California. The people were not yet 
ready for that reform and they voted it 
down. The radicals are discouraged and 
think the people are too slow. The people 
are satisfied because they do not propose 
to adopt a revolution in the taxation sys- 
tem which they do not fully understand, 
and so it goes. It is evident that until 
every one thinks one way everybody can- 
not be satisfied. 

But does the will of the majority pre- 
vail? That is the question. The New 
Republic Magazine of New York investi- 
gated the results of the election of 1914, 
in which a total of 110 initiative and refer- 
endum qu uestions were voted upon in 14 
states. ‘The estimate was guarded and 
conservative. In his conclusions the 
author, Mr. P wert E. Cushing, says: 

“The popular voting on measures last 
November cannot be called unintelligent. 
A scanning of the vote on separate meas- 
ures discloses an almost total absence of 
that tendency to treat all propositions 
alike, which Cetniee an indifferent igno- 
rance. The more exacting the task imposed 
upon the people the more painstakingly 
and discreetly did they perform it. 
Whether the voter’s judgment was good 
or bad, he justified the referendum ballot 
by using it to give himself precisely what he 
wanted. 

Recall Not Much Used 


As to the recall, it is little used in com- 
parison to all the thousands of officers on 
whom it might be used. The people quick- 
ly resent any attempt to use it for political 
spite. A few mayors and county council- 
men have been removed in various states, 
but to date no state officer has been re- 
called. A “red-light’”’ judge was removed 
in San Francisco to the lasting credit of 
the town. Like the referendum, its main 
influence is unseen—it works by its pres- 
ence like the old-time country teacher’s 
hickory gad above the blac kboard. 

Summing up our conclusions as to “how 
it works,” we may remark that the great 
mass of voters in initiative and referendum 
states are delighted with their newly ac- 
quired powers. There is no more chance 
of repealing these initiative and Yeferen- 

;}dum qimentnienta than of changing these 
states into monarchies. No public man 
‘dare for a minute advocate their abolish- 

ment no matter whether he likes them or 
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SQUARE DEAL FENCE is known by its knot —the 
famous SQUARE DEAL LOCK that grips the stay and strand wires with 
@ grip that cannot slip. If you want a fence that will — look neat 
— give longest years of service — always stand tight and trim, never 
bag or sag, insist on getting 


Square Deal Fence 


For years SQUARE I DEAL FENCE has | 
Se Se mORiTY. . Wherever you seea Wanie 
SQUARE 4 psy you see a fence t that is 
prized and ae SUR ay owner. en too, will be 
proud of Git DEAL FENCE—it will 
ay of your farm and give you 
I more satisfactory service. 



















o heaps to buy. We will alsosend 
you FREE Ropp's New Calculators—the 


diest book farmers. need these i 
\ two books. wey bat today. Boek FREE. 
KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 











In Western Canada Grain Growing is a profit maker. Raising Cattle, 
Sheep and Hogs brings certain success. It’s easy to prosper where you 
can raise 20 to 45 bu. of wheat tothe acre and buy on easy terms, 


Land at $15 to $30 Per Acre 
—Good Grazing Land at Much Less. 


y_ and Land Co’s, are offering unusual inducements to home- 
seekers tosettle in Western Canada and enjoy her prosperity. Loans made 
F tor the purchase of stock or other farming requirements can be had at low interest. 
The Governments of the Dominion and Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta extend every encouragement tothe farmer and ranchman. 
You can 2btsin excellent land at low prices on easy terms, and gt _ prices ff 
for your grain, cattle, oheep and ee —low taxes (none On saa : 


















not. And just as thruout the centuries the 
achievement of greater democracy, justice 
and equality has been followed by. greater 
pre oe rity and happiness to the masses of 
the | le, so here conditions are being 
e tte in those states where the people 
exercise direct power, and .hus is liberty 
justified of her children. 


Note—You can get a free panelist on “The 
State-wide Initiative and Referendum”’ writing 
to Judson King, Executive Secy., National Popalae 
Government League, Munsey Bldg., Washington, 
D. C.—Editor 
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112-page book“ Vacant Government Lands”’ lists 
and describes every acre in My county in United Oards,ci rculars,lgbel, bouk, paper. Press 

States. Falls teat An Diace to apply, how secured eT Larger$20. Also foot and power press Sen 
FREE. 1919 Glagroms end tables, new iawn, lists, money. Print for others. i easy rules sent 
etc. Price 25 PUB- —Swam Write factory press catalo, PE, cards 
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our RP pg i 800 Ib. capacity ma- 
~ 4d shown here—all sold at simi- 
lar low prices—on our liberal terms 
of only $2 down and more than a 
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num skimming 
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easy to clean 





All shafts are 
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More than 


New Butterfly 
‘= Cream Separators 
Ul are now in use 


30 ) Days’ Trial 


ES own a and —_ before you pay. 
ry it alongside of any separator you 
er “ne we Bettorl —— wish. Keep it if pleased. If not you can 

return it at our expense and we will refund your 


We can recommend the Butterfly in every way, : : 
and I can recall the names of ten who have bought $2 deposit 3 pay freight charges both ways. 
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since | have this one. About a month ago I had : al sing 
your catalog sent to two other parties, and they : os ie F older FREE 
both have ordered. — Yours truly, Why not get one of these big labor-saving, 
BERT 1. bes angie Minooka, IIl. money-making machines while you have the 
— <a —— 2 sso ~" opportunity to do so on this liberal self-earning 
ALBAUGH-DOVER CO., plan? Let us send you our big, new, illustrated 


catalog foldershowing all the machines we make 
~ 2101 Marshall Bivd., Chien a1. | and quoting lowest factory prices and easy pay- 
G lease 
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pe ne ee En, a eee ae letters from owners telling how the New Butter- 
| oC New Butterfly Cream Separator fly is helping them make as high as $100 a year 
extra profit from their cows. Sending coupon 
| — - | does not obligate you in any way. Write today. 
j Name : | ALBAUGH- DOVER cond 
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THE WELL EQUIPPED BARN 
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Dairymen Say Good Ventilation Is One of the First Considerations 


slightly more milk when kept in open sheds than in closed 

barns, while their increased production did not offset 
the extra cost of feed.’ This is the way the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture sums up the results of extended investigations 
which they have been conducting in Maryland and which were 
reported in detail in the last issue of Successful Farming. The 
Department of Agriculture goes on to say that sixty-eight 
percent more bedding was needed for each cow under the open 
shed system, 


Cue consumed somewhat more feed and produced 


barn, the foul odors must be-removed. On her breath and thru 
her skia each cow exhales one and one-third gallons of water in 
twenty-four hours. This moisture mixes with the foul air or 
carbonic acid gas which the cows have given off thus making 
the foul air heavier than pure air so that it settles near the floor 
in large quantities. If the foul air remains in the barn in any 
—— the cows breath it, become sluggish, fall off in milk 
ow and are more liable to contract diseases. If the moisture 
is allowed to remain in the barn, the stable is damp and steamy 
on cold mornings. 





slightly more la- oe aE 
bor was required 
to care for cows 
aside from milk- 
ing and feeding, 
there was a ten- 
dency for “boss” 
cows to deprive 
the weaker an- 
imals of feed 
which resulted in 
decreased produc- 
tion on the part of 
the more timid 
cows, and altho 
the open shed 
cows in this case 
produced a little 
more milk yet 
there was a ten- 
dency to decrease 
much more rap- 
idly each winter 
and sudden 
changes in tem- 
perature caused a greater decrease in milk yield than when 
the cows were stabled inside. 

Some of the state experiment stations have run similar com- 
parative tests with varying results on the points of contention. 
The main advantage of the open shéd over the closed barn, all 
authorities agree, is the fact that the cows have free access to 
an abundant supply of pure, fresh air. In many poorly ven- 
tilated dairy barns without question the air supply would be an 
important factor in making the open shed more desirable as a 
source of cow comfort and productiveness. 

After giving the above results on the open shed versus closed 
barn test the Department of Agriculture makes the statement 
that “‘the open shed is not thought to be adapted to regions of 
extreme cold, deep snows or high wind.” In other words many 
of the central west states could not enjoy even the advantages 
which these tests attributed to the open shed system. 

Could there be any better endorsement of the value of good 
ventilation in our dairy barns? The experiments prove beyond 
a doubt that more milk 1s obtained in the open shed where pure 
fresh air isin abundance. Yet on the other hand we of the cen- 
tral west must keep our cows 
confined and protected from 
the weather else they drop 
off in milk flow and extrava- 
gantly waste any possible 
profits by the use of excess 
feed ia keeping up their bod- 
ily warmth. The wise and 
only solution for us seems to 
lhe in bringing fresh air in ade- 
quate amounts into a well 
built comfortable barn, thus 
meeting the requiremeats for 
protection and shelter which 
our weather conditions de- 
mand and at the same time 
retaining the premier ad- 
vantage of the open shed. 

Plenty of pure, fresh air is 
jusié as important to the dairy 
cow as the right kind of food 
and water. Every day a cow 
breathes 3950 cubic feet of air. This is twice the weight of feed 
and water she consumes, or nearly 224 pounds. 

A correctly worked out system of ventilation is the only 
satisfactory way to supply this amount of fresh air. Openin 
around doors and windows, and cracks in the barn will sy 
some fresh air, if there is a good breeze, but then you lose the 
idvantage of protection which your barn is supposed to give. In 
mild weather sufficient window space will help considerably. 
Neither of these methods, however, will insure the right amount, 
and supply it at the time it is most needed. 

Bringing fresh air into the barn is only one of the duties of the 
ventilating system. The foul air, or air that has been once 
breathed, must be carried away. To have a healthy pleasant 








The interior of the new ventilated barn was pure and clean; the old barn, unventilated, was damp 
cold and foul smelling. 





An efficient ventilating system will keep the interior of the barn as clean, dry 
and healthy in winter as in summer 


In the loft the 
vapor coadenses 
and forms frost, 
filled with impur- 
ities which settle 
on the walls and 
hay. Timber con- 
stantly in contact 
with this moist 
air is decayed and 
weakened. Mois- 
ture collects on 
the ceiling and 
causes discomfort 
to both the stock 
and attendants. A 
properly planned 
and constructed 
ventilating sys- 
tem will remove 
this foul air and 
moisture without 
reducing the tem- 
perature to any 
extent. Unless this 
foul air and moisture is removed without draf’ upon the animals 
and without materially reducing the temperature the money 
spent in building the warm barn is wasted, since from the health 
standpoint the animals would be better off in an open shed. 

To determine the importance which those who have used 
ventilating systems place upon their value, ey was made 
of a number of dairymen and farmers who had had ventilating 
systems in Operation for some time. Of the ninety-one who 
replied eighty-nine were decided in their statements that their 
ventilating systems had proved worth-while additions to their 
barns. Two were doubtful. Possibly their systems had not 
beea properly planned to meet the requirements of their herds; 
perhaps the correct operation of the system had become im- 

ed in some unknown way, or a number of other things could 
»e the cause of the dissatisfaction which could in no way dis- 
credit the real value of a properly planned, constructed and 
operated system of ventilation. I ie of one barn in which a 
ventilating system was installed based on the full capacity of the 
barn which was forty mature cows. One winter the owner 
complained because his system did not give the best of service. 
Upon investigation it was 
found that he was only win- 
tering a dozen head and part 
of those were calves. One of 
the basie principles upon 
which a thoro circulation of 
air is obtained, rests upon the 
heat produced by the stock 
in the barn, and the few head 
in this case in the bara were 
unable to produce the heat 
required, 

The various comments by 
users of ventilating systems 
bring out some interesting 
sidelights on their value. 
One Iowa farmer milking 
eighteen cows says, “A ven- 
tilating system is the first 
thing I would consider in 
equipping a new barn or re- 
modeling an old one. I con- 
sider a ventilating system a very important factor.” Another 
dairyman from the same state writes, “It is absolutely neces- 
sary for healthy cows.” H. J. Johnson, a Minnesota farmer 
considers good ventilation and plenty of light, worth the ex- 
pense in that it “makes a better milk flow.” A Michigan dairy- 
man, after a number of years’ use of a well ventilated barn, 
credits it in a large way with the fact that “in a herd of about 
one hundred head he has never had a reactor.” Many others 
gave the same opinion that ventilation was very important 
in maintainiag healthy stock, free from disease. Without 
ventilation a Seon cannot help but be unsanitary and foul. 

In Illinois the Lisle Farms have one barn with a ventilating 
system and one without. Thus they [Continued on page 113} 
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FROM FEED TO PASTURE 
With the cost of feed so high and still 
soaring, it will be a very common thing 
for farmers to look forward to the day 
when their cows and other cattle are out 
on pasture. It is tempting to turn them 
in when the days are warm and the grass 
growing nicely, especially when cattle 
look with longing eyes across the fence 
and when stabled would rather not eat 
the dry feeds and roughage. 

Cattle are eager to nip the first green 
blades that appear in spring. Right here 
is where so many make the fatal mistake. 
Give cattle the opportunity and they will 
keep the pasture pt n so that it will not 
amount to much all summer. On the 
other hand, keep them off a week or two 
longer and your grass will make a growth 





that will bear severe grazing and still | 


hold out quite well unless severe drouth 
sets in. 

This is not the only objection to their 
early pasturing. Young grass is largely 
water and while very palatable is of 
little benefit to cattle. Rather, it is often 
injurious to them, “nd frequently causes 
bowel disorders. Many such disorders 
are caused by too abrupt a change from 
dry feed to pasture. The feed given them 
in the stables contains more nutriment 
than the grass they get, so we should not 
be s irprised that there is a falling off in 
milk flow for a few days if the grass is 
very young. 

We siways allow the pasture to become 
several weeks old. Then we begin by 
letting the cattle out for about an hour the 
first day, and a little longer the next day, 
and so on for several days when they 
gradually become used to the change. In 
the meantime we gradually reduce the 
stable feeding rations. We rarely have 
any troubles from any physical disorders 
arising on account of the change from dry 
feed to pasture. I can not help but main- 
tain that there can be no better way of 
working out the change from one to the 
other. We are not in the dairy business, 
only keeping six cows as a side issue on 
eighty-seven acres, with pasture a mini- 
mum factor since the greater part is con- 
tinually under cultivation, but we have 
found in a f w year’s time that no man, 
whether a dairyman or only a one-horse 
farmer, can succeed with cows if he pays 
no attention to their physical ey 
Che farmer who turns his cattle out when 
the first blades of grass appear, or sudden- 
ly changes from a dry ration to pasture 

inly has very little regard for their 
well-being. 


Chere is possibly one exception; general- | 


cows fed silage during the winter can 
e more safely placed upon pasture, that 





is they will withstand a more abrupt | 


change. However, then it is neither econ- 


omy nor wise judgment to make a sudden 
change.—W. E. F. 


SPREADING ABORTION AMONG 
CATTLE 
Dairymen or livestock producers can- 
not be too careful in watching for the 
spread of contagious abortion in their 
herds. The selection of a new animal to 
be introduced into your herd, should not 
be contemplated unless you have complete 
information of the health of the herd 
where you expect to purchase. Unscrupu- 
lous sales are often made by those who 
know that they are selling aborting 
stock. The buying of aborting stock is 
the most common way of disseminating 
this disease among cattle. 
According to the Veterinary De 
ment of the Indiana Agricultural Co eee 
r 


newly purchased cows should neve 
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Take Hard Work 
Out of “Chores” 


ET a STAR Litter Carrier and get rid of hard 

work in cleaning out the barn. Even if your 
time was worth only 10 to 15 cents an hour,a 
STAR Carrier would pay for itself and more the 
first year you use it. 
See the STAR dealer in your town and ask him to 
show you one of the three stylesof STAR Carriers. In 
ST. Carriers you get features which no other 
catrier can offer. Rapid lowering—you don’t 
have to work to lower the tub—simply pull the 
trip chain. Quick hoist. Interchangeable 


feed and litter carriers operating on same 
tracks by simply changing the 

THE tub. STAR Carriers are but 
STAR LINE one of the many articles bo the 












Barn complete line of STAR 

Litter ment. 

Harvester Hay Send For The 
Garage : If you are thinking of building.a 


Coaster Wagons new barn or remodeling your old 
‘ank Heaters and| ©. let our architectural department 

Ls sy show you free STAR Barn Plans or 

draw up special plans for you. Ask for 

Catalog No.230. 

HUNT, HELM, FERRIS & CO., HARVARD, ILLINOIS 


Branch: Industrial Bidg., Albany, N. Y. 














Horns ave dangerous—cattle with- 
out horns are more valuable. But 
orning is a cruel, bloody job. 
easy, quick humane way is to 

hed . 


GET FULL VALUE 
OUT OF YOUR GRAIN 
Grind it and Feed it on r own 

placew ingheiesh, Bb aewe, 
Bowsher mille crush cer core = 3 
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turned into the herd until such cows have 
delivered a normal calf. Some cows will 
deliver a healthy calf and still harbor the 
germ. When such instances occur, how- 
ever, it should not discou all efforts 
in combating the diesae1t 1 is known 
that there are still dark sides of the 
ion upon which more light is needed but 
while we are waiting for this experimental 
ork to be done we should not disregard 
1y chance whereby we could profitably 
ide the trouble. 
"Other common ways of spreading the 
disease are thru thé food and drinking 
water. Affected cows may drop the 
discharge in the water tanks and thus 
contaminate the drinking water. Care- 
less attendants may pass from a stall 
where affected cows have been kept, on 
to clean premises, into the hay mow, a 
silo, or granary, thus leaving the germ 
among the food of the entire herd. A 
bull unless he is known to be absolutely 
clean, should be regarded as a potent 
means of spreading the disease, and 
should be treated with an antiseptic 
solution. 
Hygienic methods can be regarded as 
the most powerful weapon to be used 
against the disease. All aborting cows 
should be separated from the rest of the 
herd. Build a little shed or box stall 
away from the dairy barn and the rest 
of the herd. After the cow has aborted, 
call a competent veterinarian and he 
will remove the placenta. After the 
placenta has been removed the uterus 
should be washed out with a non-toxic 
antiseptic solution. This should be done 
within eighteen or twenty-four hours after 
the abortion since after that time a per- 
fect cleansing is impossible. The hind- 
uarters of the animal should be kept 
pe with antiseptic and disinfectant 
until all discharge ceases. Do not use 
antiseptics too strong and be gentle in 
all your treatment. 


ADVANCED REGISTRY 

Will you kindly explain the difference 
between plain registry and advanced 
registry as applied to purebred livestock? 
I > not fully understand the latter term. 

Ordinary pedigree or registration pa 
indicate that the animal nendia fe as 
purebred specimen of the breed to which 
t belongs. The line of breeding is in- 
dicated thus proving that the individual 
is the offspring of purebred and registered 
parents. The advanced pedigree on its 
ace indicates all that ordinary mantry 
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Pay Nothing Down 
-Nothing Until 60 Days 


Combined Order Direct 
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Disc and 
Wing Bowl From This Ad 
Has 8,000 ne words that we can say—no pictut_ 
: that we can show—can convince you so 
Revolutions completely asa trial in your own home 
Per Minute that the “Majestic” is just the separator 
you want. At our remarkably low price 
ae the Majestic would be a wonderful money- 
Built for 7 saving bargain even were you to pay all cash with 
,. “ ait ee But v we do Lt zee fe send one penny 
er or make an jeposi ou pay nothing at 
Lifetime ell for 0 days and then only the frst smali yment in ‘case you 
i you are perfectly satie 
of Service Pays for it- Just fill out the cou 
self Faster ow. Mail it 

































to us without a 
cent of advance 
nee Wewill 
at once send you a jes stic Se paretoe 
it fot yee to ase 08 yout Ome 30 days. Put 

© severest tests. Skim warm or cold 
milk with ite ‘end see how closely it skims, The di- 
rect Babeock Test (the severcst known) proves that the 





an You 





Skims gets 99 and 99-100% cream from whole milk 
practically 100%. Notice the simplicity and solidity of con- 
to the struction—nothing to out of repair and built fora lifetime 
of Sagetes, See how easily it runs—how quickly and easily it 
Merest If you decide to keep it, make ye first smal! payment 60 
days after it arrives and pay balance in 6 equal 60 day payments, 
Trace— oo 


Year To Pay No Interest 


If for any reason at all, 0 OY moo Te- 





turn it. e will pay f ays. 
The aoe th 
Majestic e test improved combines dise and wing 


eeu most cream also skims it in 
better condition. not break the cream globules, as so 
many separators do. This means better quality butter— 
more profits for you. Remarkable inside automatic oiling 

device 4 insures perfect lubrication under all conditions. 


ta ont en a for the ry ae of oil to come tS 
tact amous ars uce 
Few U Mendous 8 of | bow! —8, 000 revolutions per onate— with just mod- 


erate turning of crank. Nomatter how much you can’t pos 
sibly get @ more durable, more pract enone efficient or ensler 60 
run cream separator. & isa .—3r marvel throughout. 
ah a ant. You no risk. Judge the merits of 
the Majesti or yourself. If it fon't t all at and even more than you ex- 
pect, Gut bea he Send it back. You can’t possibly lose, 


Your Choice of 4 Sizes—No Money Down 


No. 62AMA6. t osha. T fn 60 
~~ Son: . = ETSI Gages $54.90 


No. 452AMAT7. rem 600 Ibs. Soman 33.500 ede 
balance 6 equal y payments, each $1 otal price $62.75 73 
No, 452AMA8. Can.: 760tbs. Terms: my in. dare $69.75 75 

balance 6 equal 60-day payments, each $11.62. 
.. Cap.: 1000 Ibs, Terms: Bn. dn $7523 75 


the average we 


THE HARTMAN CO. cope S7ic'chicsss 


Ship tic Separator No.......ssscsessssey eeesseees 
capacity. If satisf I agree to pay one-sixth the orice 
arrival 60-day 
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apers do but in addition relates the 
ormance and therefore the particlu ome 











value of the individual. Thus a a7 
cow produces a certain pay of 

and fat under provided rules and re- 
strictions is entitled to advanced registry 
and her pedigree contains not only her 
line of breeding but her performance as 
well. 


RATION FOR DAIRY COWS 

A good winter ration for the dairy cows 
during the winter months can be made up 
of 100 pounds of wheat bran or fy 100 
pues of hominy, co r ground 

arley, 100 pounds gluten feed, “a 100 
pounds of oilmeal. 

High protein feeds are necessary for 
the best milk flow and of course these 
feeds produce a manure which is of greater 
fertilizing value. 


Remember you will get out of anything 
only in proportion to what you put into 
it. Have you told the editors the things 
which have been of value to you in Suc-| 
cessful Farming? 
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family in eve: y issue of Successful Farming. 


Get My Price—FIRST 


30 Days’ Trial—Satisfaction Guaranteed 


I want to = you a price that will cause you to sit right up and take notice on 
the grandest. low that ever turned a furrow. I can do it because we are the actual 
manufacture ra, a sell direct to you. You buy at the actual factory price when you or- 

der direct from us.But tnat isn’t all. You get a better plow. lay to you that the 


Monmouth or Six. Plow 


will poove ¢ easier for you to handle, easier on your horses and wil] do your work 
low you can buy, regardless of price, It’s possitively the only 


better .han any » 
—_ avtually earries th ms on top of t 

en bottom of furrow—no fric- t M 
en Get My 











Bail and Horse Lift; and “Point First’ 
‘ll give nance to prove every statement 
I make oe a will — pay the * ””—freight both 
ways—if we" fall own” ina single assertion. 


All Kinds of Farm Tools Sold 
Direct from Factory To You. 


ey panentefrem Monmouth 
City, Omaha and Fargo. 

I want totell youall about these plows 
and our otherim lemente—Cultivators, 
Disc and Spike Tooth Harro 
Corn Plan , Grain Drills, 
Mowers, Rakes and other farm 
toois—all sold at factory prices. 
Satisfaction aran . Just 





























tea for our complete 
catalog. It's free. Write to me. Plow 
The w Man, with Made 










Monmouth PlowF 


There is something interest v 


149 So. Main St. 
9 Menmosth, 01. 











alue to every member of the farm 
Read each department. 
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How A $2000 BULL PAID 


Two brothers already owning the best 
grade Holstein herd in their territo 
decided to switch into purebreds, an 
started out to buy a herd sire, Their 
minds were well made up as to what they 
wanted. He must have just the kind of 
backing they were partial to—no third 
rate animal, by pedigree, would satisfy 
them—and they had their personal pre- 
ferences as to color. No herd nearby 
offered what was wanted, and they under- 
took a personal journey to fairly distant 
territory, where they made a tour of the 
leading breeders. Starting out they had 
in mind to spend $500. ‘They had that 
amount of money to invest, and be 
expected with it to get the parti_ular b 
they already had visualized. 

In a somewhat similar mood, many a 
progressive farmer has started out = 
paring to take that most important t 
step into purebred cattle. And the initial 
experience which the Arbogast brothers 
had was not unusual. They found, after 
visiting several well-known farms, that 
they must do one of two things. The 
first was to be content with a bull which 
didn’t measure up to their original de- 
mands, paying the contemplated $500. 
The other was to revise the purchase 
price to $2000, which would mean borrow- 
ing money, and get exactly the calibre 
their hearts were set on. 

This dilemma a new breeder frequently 
meets by lowering his standard to con- 
form with the buying amount with which 
he started. But the Arbogast brothers 
had a different mental twist. The 
raised the necessary $2000 cash and too 
home King Segis Alcartra Calamity. 

This happened four years ago, so that 
sufficient time has elapsed to test the good 
business judgment or otherwise in the 
decision to put $2000 instead of $500 into 
a purebred bull. Right off the bat, the 
brothers decided that the gradual switch 
into purebreds they had first contemplated, 
buying a few purebred females and con- 
tinuing with the former excellent grade 
herd, was altogether too slow a process. 
They put the grade herd—the herd the 
Arbogast farm had spent thirty years in 
establishing—up at auction, and with the 
go established a herd entirely pure- 
red, headed by the new bull. 





In four years the Arbogast brothers 
have sold bull calves from the $2000 sire 
to the total value of $8400 and ten others 
are offered in a high-class sale soon to 
take piace. This is a sizable] business in 
young bulls! 

The sale of his bull calves at excellent 
— pleases any breeder. But the 
venefits of that $2000 sire purchase, the 
good judgment of which may have seemed 
doubtful to some at the t:me, have not | 
stopped there. The Arcbogasts have! 
twenty daughters of King S« zis Alcartra | 
Calamity which as two year oils have 
made records of around twenty pounds ot | 
butter in seven days. Besides rearing | 
many calves, all of which they start well | 
on whole milk, they have marketed 
$12,000 worth of city milk in the past 
two years. 

The Arbogasts are Canadians. It is 
to be presumed that horse sense is mixed 
liberally with all their farming operations. 
But at that King Segis Alcartra ¢ ‘alamity 
deserves considerable credit—don’t you | 
think so?—B. D. se 


SWAT THE SCRUB SIRE 


Wisconsin has actively declared war 
against the scrub bull. Many farmers 
have entered into a big campaign to 
drive out the scrub sires from the state 
as tho they were a scourge. The State 
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College of Agriculture, county agente, 
and Fie breeders’ associations, thoroly 
believe that the movement will spread to 
every section of the state and soon a man 
vvho uses @ scrub sire in his herd will be 
branded as an outcast and a detriment 
to hio community. 

There is no question but what there will 





be a ready sale for all the purebred cattle 
of high producing qualities which can be 
raised. For considerable time one of 
the most difficult propositions has been | 
to find suitable stock to sell to buyers | 
who come from various parts of the coun- 
try to p purebred dairy cows. 
Summarizing the most potent reasons 
why it pays to use only purebred sires, 
one prominent breeder says: 

“Because it pays. Because I like to 
work with good tools. Because I like 
to see and own the best animals possible. 
Because I want to ‘help build up my com- 
munity. Because it gives the whole 
family more interest in the farm and 
home. Because I am proud to belong in 
the purebred class where you find better 
homes and higher ideals because of better 
bulls. Because, all other reasons aside, 
I would be ashamed to use a scrub bull 
and thereby advertise the fact that I 
belong in the scrub class, the more 80, 
since it is so easy to get out of this class 
by using a better bull.” 

Since Wisconsin has taken such drastic 
steps along this line it should be an easy 
matter for other states of the central west 
to follow suit. If Wisconsin, the premier 
of purebred dairy cattle states, finds it to 
her advantage to take definite steps for 
the improvement of the quality of the 
stock which she already has, it surely 
would be equally as well for other states 
with as many or more scrub sires, to do 
likewise. 


THE UNDER-EXERCISED SIRE 


The scrub bull, one enemy to consistent 
progress in cattle breeding, 1s found among 
purebreds as well as grades and scrubs, tho 
that fact is not appreciated to the extent 
it should be. A second pernicious enemy 
to livestock progress, according to a cer- 
tain county agricultural representative, 
is found in all three classes. It is the 
under-exercised bull. This man declares 
that the poor opinion held of purebred 
stock in some districts can be traced whol- 
ly to under-exercised purebred bulls which 
from standing idle in the barn too long 
lost ability to get anything but weak off- 
spring, or oftentimes none at all. 

“The tendency of this,” he says, “is to 
force many to believe that this fault is 
characteristic of purebreds, and therefore 
the advisability of breeding only the 

coimaon stock of the countrv. 

“In order to overcome this difficulty, I 





wire line about fifty yards long, a con- 
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DE LAVAL 


The World’s Greatest 


Cream Saver 


All over the world creamerymen, big milk concerns, dairy 
authorities and cow owners who have special opportunity for 
judging the worth of cream separators have for years recog- 
— pie superior skimming and all-around efficiency of the 

e Laval. 


That’s why 98% of the plants throughout the world 
separating large quantities of milk usethe De Laval. It skims 
so much closer that they can’t afford to useany other machine. 


That’s why 2,325,000 De Lavals are in daily use, more 
than all other makes combined. 


Not only is the De Laval the greatest creamsaver but it 
turns easier, is easier to wash, has larger capacity and greater 
durability than any other separator. 


The more you know about cream separators the more 
certain you are to buy a De Laval. 
Order your De Laval d let it begin savi 
for you right away. ee aT ry fecal anew be 
bought for cash or on such liberal terms as to save its 


own cost. See the local De Laval agent, or, if you don’t 
know him, write to the nearest De Laval office as below 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 


am gy bey farmers in putting up a OVER 2,325,000 DE LAVALS IN DAILY USE THE WORLD OVER 


venient height above ground so that the 











bull cannot come in contact with it and/= 





as much higher as the means of fastening, 
ete., require. The wire, the ordinary soft 
No. 9 galvanized, used for bracing when 
putting up wire fences, is what I have 
been using so far. One wire has been in 
service for two years, and still seems to be 
as serviceable agever. A little axle grease 
applied to the wire about once a month 
enables the light chain which leads from 
the wire to the ring in the bull’s nose to 
slip very easily. 

“Tt is remarkable how the bulls like to 
get out, and how soon they get used to 





the wire. They will gallop back and forth 
ind go thru all sorts of antics on that wire 
while taking good care to stop before 
‘coming to end. What is better still, 
they an kept in a vigorous condition.” 


Every article which goes into Successful 
arming must pass the perceatage test. 
\rticles which are not of vital interest 











to @ large percent of itg readers ha’ 
no plese in Wateeasiel Henming’s coleman. 





Double Your FORD Lights 
The “DOUBLE-LITE” Does It 


The “‘Double-Lite” when attached to your Ford more than doubles the light at low engine 
speeds. It increases the ~urrent at engine s Connects tc the gas throttle under 
hood of the car then when it is up to admit high engine » the ““Double-Lite” 
automatically changes the current, hence you positively cannot burn out the light bulbs. 
There are no buttons to push pod in the operation of the “Double-Lite’’. en once at- 
tached requires no attention a works automatically while peni and closing the gas 
throttle. The “Double-Lite is made of high grade material, principally bronze, metal and 
fibre. (No coils or other electrical appliances connected 
with the “Double-Lite”.) Should last the life of any 
pe ee : positive Guasqates to eneve than 

te at low engine speeds on high gear, just 
when you need the light. 


We Want LIVE AGENTS 












PRICE COMPLETE 
ON MONEY BACK 


GUARANTEE 









TERRITORY GOING FAST $Q50 
. eon ae 
AD) ee ne We TOA 


BURN-OIL DEVICE CO., DEPARTMENT S.F., PEORIA, ILLINGIS 
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Only $7.50 if satisfied after trial— 


then a few monthly payments 
—and— 


You keep this Genuine Melotte. 


Write for catalog — it explains everything 


Yes, sir, that is our offer on the world’s atest 


cream separator, the wonderful Melotte—developed in 
Belgium—the separator with the wonderful self-balancing bowl. We are 
taking the lead Let others follow if they will. Our catalog explains. 
We say to you, “‘the world’s greatest Melotte will give you more cream, 
I igge r profits and greater satisfaction—and—it is up to us to proveit 

ah ave a right to insist upon the rot when anybody makes claims 

sseparator, READ OUR OFFER. 


Not aCentinAdvance . OITe 


Just ask for a 30-day free trial. Then 
we ship the Melotte. No salesman, no agent 
calls; no one around to bother you or to in- 
fluence you. You start using the machine 
according to every test youcanthinkof. Ifyou 
e against it, all right—send it back af our 
expense, But— 


If after thirty days you are convinced 
that the great Melotte is the cream separator for you, you can 
keep it on our rock-bottom price offer—first payment is $7.50 
after the thirty-day trial, and thereafter just tne same monthly 
payments. Send the coupon now for free catalog and full details 
of this offer 

Seize this Opportunity while this offer lasts. Get 
the Melotte at our reck bottom price. Get the best of all separa- 
tors on this smashing offer—and remember: No money down, 30 
Day s’ Free Trial before you decide. Send coupon for full par- 


ticulars 


Wonderful Record! 


The M lotte has won more than 264 international prizes at 


| ols, Vienna, London, Paris, Amsterdam, i. i Up to the 
time of the Gern 1an occupation of Liege, one elotte at 
Ren urt, B ole um, the equivalent of 54 years of actual ti LC 
appreciabie wear 


Hore is one great reason for Melotte superiority: The bowl isself balancing 
it hanes down from a single bearing aod spins likes top. Can't get out 
»tte turns so easily that the bowl epins for 25 — 
fter you stor nking unless you apply brake. No other separator 
ren ake to stop the spinning he Meiote ts mie Oa 16 years. 


luable Book Free 


\ ‘Profitable Dairying.’’ Send the Coupon. The 





book is the work of B. H. Benkendorf, Wisconsin Dairy 
hool-Agricultural College, Madison, Wis., and K. L. Hatch, 
Winnebago County Agricultural School, Winneconne, Wis. 








wv 88 pages. Contains no advertising whatever. A real, prac- 
Th ti cal commonsense treatise, telling everything about cows ’ ¥ 
e : and dairying—how to fe ed and care for cattle—how to ; § y k ? e 729 « 
make more money out of your cows. Every farmer ; s@ 
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Intelligent Advertising the Hope of the Dairy Industry 


By LYNN P. TOWNSEND 


HE future prosperity of 
the dairy industry in the 
United States lies in the 
intelligent merchandising of 
the product of the dairy cow. 
For the present, Europe will 
make heavy demands on us, 
and a temporary market is 
thus assured. American breed- 
ing stock by the hundreds of 
thousands will doubtless cross 
the ocean to repopulate the de- 
vastated communities of the 
continent. Shiploads by the 
score of American butter, 
cheese and canned milk will 
pass from our shores to Europe 
to supply temporarily the de- 
an of our European neigh- 
bers, who know the efficiency pom ans Sy 
and economy of dairy products a bal cbalcion 
in the human ration. After ero 
complete rehabilitation of tentne Siat geine cov racial ae 
European dairying is effected, Sere a PEE Sa OSE 
we will be compelled to rely 
largely on home demand, altho 
careful handling of our export 
trade with England pale re- 
sult in the permanent main- 
tenance of that market, for the 
British Isles, in the very na- i —— 
ture of things, must always NATIONAL 
continue as large importers. ES ESS Bayonet 

With the market for Ameri- a ey aes ve 
can dairy products limited 
largely to our own population 
and to England under the con- 
ditions described, the Ameri- 
can dair yman must begin at once to use intelligent means to 
provide for the future sale of his products. 

The dairy business of the United States is a mighty big 
business and it ought to be run in a business-like way. In 
fact, to achieve its proper place in the agriculture of the country 
and to return to those interested in it, a fair return for the 
capital and labor expended, it must be run in a businesslike 
way. This ic not a statement which is to be applied to the 
individual and his own particular business alone. When we 
say that the dairy industry should wake up and apply modern 
business methods to the conduct of its business, we mean the 
industry as a whole in all its branches. 

rhis is a day of organization and a day in which organized 
effort alone can prevail. Consider the method, by which the 
government sold to the people the four issues of liberty bonds. 
[ts success was due entirely to the splendid organization which 
had been built up for that very purpose. 

The business men of the country are awake to the value and 
the necessity of organization. In the National Chamber of 
Commerce, there are nearly 1,000 Commercial Clubs, Manu- 
facturers’ Associations, Importers’ Associations, business asso- 
clations, etc., representing endeads of thousands of individual 
members. This organization has been of untold value to the 
various business elements, which make up its membership and 
is actively supported financially, and otherwise by them. 
During the anxious days thru which the nation has just passed, 
the National Chamber of Commerce was able to stabilize and 
protect the business, which it represented, and at the same time, 
to help the government in carrying on its great work in a way 
which could not have been possible without its help. 

Che American Federation of Labor is a notable example of 
efficiency along the line of organized effort. In the years of its 
existence, it has been the constant guardian of the working 
man's interests. It has demanded and has brought about the 
enactment of child labor laws, the abolishment of the sweat 
shop, the establishment of the eight hour day and so on indef- 
initely. In order to carry on its work, it taxes a very small 
portion of the workman’s pay, but yields him substantial 
benefits in return. It is able to do this because the many and 
varied classes of labor are banded together in a powerful cen- 
tralized organization. 

Chere are dozens of other splendid examples of organization 
ind they run all the way thru the gamut of Saiteees education, 
religion, war, peace and so forth. 

The ary Seasey is as old as the recorded history of the 
world and been an important factor in the agriculture of 
the United States, since the landing of the pilgrim fathers. 
Che value of the dairy business in this country compcises 

somewhere near one-fifth the value of our enti a inter- 
pioneer farmer 
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in the newer sections and the 
great stabilizer of the agri- 
culture of the permanently 
settled regions. The business 
has been the means of paying 
off the mortgages, providing 
the home comforts, educating 
the children and of bringing 
actual prosperity to thousands 
of American homes. And now, 
with the findings of Dr. E. V. 
McCollum of. Johns Hopkins 
Medical institute before us, 
we learn that the dairy indus- 
try has been a greater bene- 
factor of American citizenship 
that we had heretofore known, 
for it has given us the one great 
food which has made us a 
strong virile race, further ad- 
vanced than any other on the 
face of the earth and more able 
than any other to provide for 
our own welfare and protec- 
tion, 

Until very recently, there 
has been no general dairy 
organization, and there has 
been no effort to protect 
and safeguard the industry as 
a whole. None, save a few 
individuals here and _ there, 
dba Ss okie 03 have raised their voices to say 
ee : a good word for the business, 
and to elevate it to the place 
where it belongs. It seems al- 
most incredible that this could 
be true when so much finan- 
cially and otherwise is at stake, but such is the lamentable fact. 

And now, just at the darkest hour, when the industry finds 
itself in the most serious straits, a great movement has started 
and is gaining rapid headway. It is a movement which gives 
every promise of restoring the industry to a state of real pros- 
perity for all concerned, and of placing it on a footing where it 
will never be called upon to bear the abuse of the past. A few 
months ago, there sprang up almost simultaneously, in Iowa 
and Minnesota, organizations which were known as State Dairy 
Councils. These councils were so constituted that they repre- 
sented within themselves, every possible branch and factor of 
the dairy business and every individual business or institution 
depending on or working with, the product of the dairy cow. 
Thus was accomplished at the beginning, a thing never known 
to occur before in the dairy industry, namely, a joining forces 
for a common cause of all the different branches of the business. 

In these organizations, the differences of the constituting 
interests are forgotten. Holstein men work shoulder to shoulder 
with Jersey men and so on. ‘The city distributor and the local 
producer, the cooperative creamery men and the centralizers, 
the machinery manufacturers and the feed men—altho still 
having their business rivalries, are joined together to strive for 
a common advancement. Already marked results have been 
obtained. 

The State Dairy Council movement has spread with great 
rapidity. Over a dozen of the fifteen or em | dairy states are 
organized along exactly the same lines, and a federation of 
these state councils into a great nationwide organization, known 
under the old name of the National Dairy Council, but differing 
widely in form, and being much broader in the scope of its 
activities has been formed. The work of the National council 
is to do in a nationwide way, the identical work of the state 
councils in a local way. 

One of the biggest tasks and 
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yerhaps under ordinary condi- 
tions, the most important, which the state and national dairy 
councils undertake, is the educating of the at consuming 
public to a proper appreciation of dairy products. In other 
words, it Ad savors by perfectly well defined business methods 
to intelligently sell the product of our dairy farms to the people 
of the United States. Here a great field opens before us, for the 
average American consumes less than half as much milk, eheese, 
butter, etc. as he should for the sake of his own health and the 
sake of his pocketbook. Model local campaigns have already 
been worked out and put in effect in several of our good sized 


cities, and in every case, the most pleasing results have been 
obtained. In one city with which the writer is very familiar, 
the entire attitude of the general public has been changed. 
Formerly every raise of one cent per quart or a cent or two in 
the price of butter, brought down an avalanche of protest. 
Citizens’ committees were appointed (Continued on page 118 
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RAISING THE DAIRY CALF 
When we began farming and started in 
the dairy business a good many of our 
calves died, and we were unable to under- 


stand the reason. Finally I went to our | 
nearest neighbor to find out if he knew 
t about rearing calves, but he | 


ully asserted that he could hardly get 
a “blamed one to live.’”’ He said he gave 
his calves the best of care almost night 
and day, but sooner or later most of them 
died. His wife professed to know all about | 
calf raising, and when the new calf was a| 
week or so old, she fed him skimmilk, to 
which he added some scalded flour 
Needless to say, the calf did not live long | 
after the first dose 
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SUW0 ORSSFUL FARMING 


| went home, ignorant still of calf rais- 
ing, but a little wiser all the same. I saw 
that the food has much to do with the 
health of a calf, and we began to experi- 
ment, trying to find out what is good or 
not good for a young calf. We learned 
much in a few years, and it is seldom that 
a calf dies for us now. 

When the new calf arrives we leave him 
with his mother for two days or more, 
according to his vigor and activity. We 
are careful to have him nurse often during 
this time. After he has been with her 
long enough, we put him in a clean, well- 
bedded stall sufficiently ventilated, but 
not draughty at any time. We place him 
there in the evening, and feed him two 
pounds of mother-milk for supper. After 
that we give him warm mother’s milk 
three times a day, morning, noon and 
evening. Each meal consists of three 
pounds of milk until the calf is twelve 
days old. 

After he has attained that age, we feed 
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him only two times a day, morning an 
evening, allowing six pounds milk for eac! 
meal. We now also teach him to e 
grain, by placing a little in the bottom « 
the pail when he is finishing up the mill 
As the calf learns to eat the grain we gra 
ually increase the amount, so that by t 
time he is a month old he eats somethi: 
like a pound per day. Before this time, 
when he is a week old, we dehorn him w 
caustic potash. 

When he is about four and a half we: 
old, we decrease the amount of his w! 
milk feed one pound, and give him 
pound of skimmilk instead. Then 
decrease his whole milk feed one pow 
daily, until he gets only skimmilk. T! 
we always give him clean, sweet and war: 
We feed him more grain, but only such 
we see agrees with him. And we contiau 
to feed him grain and skimmilk for at 
least five months. 

Up to the age of five months, the calf’s 
grain mixture consists of equal parts of 
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Profit by Galloway’s Peace-Time Offers 


Everybody is speeding up production. On the American farm and in American factories the growing of food 
crops and the manufacture of necessities must go forward to help feed the world and replace war's destruction. 
Years of prosperity are ahead for all those who produce necessities. Use Galloway's low-priced, di- 
rect-from-factory, labor-saving implements. Produce bumper crops and get your share of the world’s 
Galloway's factories have resumed making quick peace-time deliveries. 


Buy Direct From Galloway’s Factories 


For 19 years I have been “‘dividing the melon” with my customers by selling high quality 
implements direct from our factories—manufactur- 
ing by the thousandsandeelling at wholesale at only 
one small profit. My new 1919 book—a reg- 
ular dictionary of economy—tells how we buil 
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bran, oilmeal and ground oats, We have 
not yet discovered anything better. The 
mixture makes the calf thrive, and when 
he is about half a year old, he usually 
eats three pounds or more of it a day, and 
is lively and fine looking. He drinks lots 
of fresh water, which he has access to 
all the time. But he is never allowed to 
drink ice-cold water. 

As soon as he can eat it, we have some 
good hay for the calf to nibble at. Weare 
never afraid to let him eat hay; it is one 
of the most natural foods he can get. A 
mixed hay is the best. We do not feed 
very much of legume hay at first, as it is 
quite laxative, especially to the young 
calf. When he is thirteen weeks old, we 
add a little corn silage to his daily ration. 
Usually we begin with two pounds morn- 
ing and evening, and increase the amount 
as we see fit. 

One thing always essential to the mak- 
ing of a strong and healthy calf, we have 
found is exercise. When the calf cannot 
go in the pasture, we have a clean yard 
for him to rfin in. But even then we are 
careful not to overfeed him. A calf’s 
stomach will not stand everything, as 
some people seem to think, and if it is 
very much abused, it will develop diges- 
tive troubles. Too much green food all 















let him get used to the pasture gradually. 
The first year he is on pasture we feed him 
two pounds of grain a day, and increase 
the amount if the grass is not plentiful. 

Our dairy calves are now strong, healthy 
and beautiful animals, and hardly ever 
any one of them takes sick. They grow 
fast, and are sold at good profits. Every 
calf will live and thrive if he is given a 
chance.—C. O. 


STERILITY IN COWS 

If you have a sterile cow in your herd 
do not delay having the animal examined 
and treated as soon as possible for the 
trouble. According to the Indiana Agri- 
cultural College, sterility and the act of 
aborting are both symptoms of the abor- 
tion disease. The same disease producing 
condition of the uterus which causes 
abortion is also responsible for sterility. 
If the case is taken early it can often be 
remedied, but if it is allowed to go on for 
eight months to a year or more it is a very 
difficult proposition indeed. In _ that 
length of time functional changes have 
taken place in the reproductive organs 
which will be difficult to correct by treat- 





ment. The veterinarian will make a 
thoro examination of the animal to locate 
the trouble and he will then treat it 


at once is dangerous to the calf, and we | according to its location. 





A skillful operator often restores five 
out of six cases of sterility to a reproduce. 
tive state if they are not too far advanced 

THE WELL EQUIPPED BARN 
{(Continued from page 105) 
have an opportunity to compare the tw« 
methods. They say, “It is worth a good 
deal more than it cost because it is an 
insurance on the health of your herd.” 

Ernest Doscher, another lowan, writes, 
“T have a ventilating system and am well 
pleased with it; the barn is so light and 
pleasant; the air is so fresh and cool in 
summer and so warm and dry in winter, 
making the cows comfortable and there- 
fore giving me better returns financially.” 

The value of lots of fresh air for humans 
has long ago passed beyond the possibility 
of contention. It is the universal cure for 
tuberculosis, it carries off disease germs, 
makes the body more robust and able to 
resist disease, it increases the energy 
and vitality, the inclination and ability for 
work. If this is the effect fresh air has on 
people, is it not logical that the same re- 
sults could be expected from dumb an- 
imals? Many farmers are trying it and 
almost without exception after a fair trial 
they are finding it as a Wisconsin farmer 
expressed it, “One of the best paying in- 
vestments on the place.” 
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DEFECTS IN FARM BUTTER 


By A. C. 


O far as the buyer ofcountry but- 
- ter is concerned, there are just 
two seasons for butter—the good 
season and the bad season. From 
October to May itisno trick to make 
good butter, and nearly every pound 
is palatable. But the months from 
May to October are a trial to the or- 
dinary butter maker and the gro- 
cer’s stock of country butter then 
‘ooks more like a tub of axle grease 
than anything that we 
would care to put on the 
dining table. 

Good but ter should be 
firm and waxlikein tex- 
ture and rather slow to 
melt, a rich yellow—but 
not too yellow—incolor, 
and with a delicate, ap- 
petizing lactica cid taste. 
Good butteris appreciat- 
edby pee Ay ere user, j 
and we shall here give 
some of the trou) | aa 
of the butter maker, with the remedies. 

Sour Butter. This comes from letting 
the cream get too sour before churning. 
\ mild acid, a slight thickening of the 
cream, a smooth appearance and a con- 
sistence like fresh thin pancake batter, 
with the whole lot alike oo top to bot- 
tom, is the kind of cream that insures 
good tasting butter, if the buttermilk is 
all removed after churning. 

It is easier and better to wash out the 
buttermilk than to work it out. To do 
this, draw off the buttermilk when the 
butter granules are the size of wheat, and 
fill the churn with water. Agitate this, 
draw off and repeat. Then work until 

lid 

Spongy White Butter. This is caused 

y the failing most common—poor wash- 
ng and working. The buttermilk is not 
all removed, and the fat granules are not 

lidified. Such butter will melt quickly, 
will get sour very soon, and in warm 
weather is not fit to eat forty-eight hours 
after churning 

Greasy Buiter. This is caused by churn- 
ing too warm or working too much. The 
grain of the butter is spoiled and can 
never be reg Lined. A thermometer will 
tell you how to avoid the first—churn at 
52 degrees in summer and 55 to 57 degrees 
in winter—but common sense and practice 
only will tell you how to avoid the second. 

Bitter F The diet is usually to 
for this fault Eating rag weeds 

i other weeds of this sort, or leaves 


1 oak and beech trees will cause a 
tter fl ivor 
In the winter a frequent cause is hold- 
ing the cream at a low temperature too 
long. Cream or milk held at or near the 
freezing point does not sour, but becomes 
bitter. ‘The acid-producing bacteria will 
t develop at a temperature below 58 
degrees, altho there are other bacteria 
which cause a bitter ferment that will 
propagate at a lower temperature. 
White I D These are due to clots 
of curd. They come from improper hand- 


ling ot crean It has become too so wand 


““wheyed off In other words, it is partly 
decomposed. The scum of the cream has 
partly se ttled to the bottom and the solids 
have gathered in clots. These clots hold 
t her so strongly that churning will 
not break them up, so they appear in the 
butter unchurned. They are unsightly; 
they lower the price of butter if sold and 

tr the pleasure of eating if used at 


1 preventative, the cream should be 
well stirred when fresh cream is added to 
that already in the can; also stir when 
ripening so that all will ripen evenly. 
There are small white grains sometimes 
found in butter made from separator 




























PALMER 


meant here. They are simply 
little lumps of butter that the 
separator has churned when 
the cream was separated and 
will not take color like the un- 
ehurned cream. A remedy for 
this istoset the cream 
separator so that it 
skims thiner orto skim 
slower. 

Mottled Butter. Salt 
deepens the yellow in 
butter. If the saltin 
is uneven or not we 
worked in, thecolorwill 
be uneven. Mottled 
butter is common when 
the butter granules are 

, or too cold 

e salt is ad 
ad, so that it doesnot 
issolve evenly. 
Streaked Butter. This 






s another result of un- 
~ even mer leat 
ence being that the different layers have 


been differently salted. Insufficient work- 
ing is the trouble. An even incorpo- 
ration of the salt will prevent both mot- 
tles and streaks and the working must be 
efficient to secure this. 

Crumbly Butter. Good butter will melt 
in the mouth, but if it is too hard it will 
not. Hard butter will erumble when 
spread, and crumbly butter is not good 
butter. There are three things, any one 
or all of which may cause this. 

First, the cows may have been milked 
too long after calving. The butterfats 
become hard and tallowy as the cow ap- 
yroaches the end of her milking period. 

‘he best treatment of such milk is to heat 
it, which may be done best by setting 
the milk vessel inside a larger one filled 
with boiling water. It should be warmed 
until the surface “‘crinkles.”’ 

Or it may come from feeding too much 
cottonseed meal or other hard fat forming 
feeds. 

The third cause is trying to finish the 
butter when it is too cold. It must be 
warm enough to mould like wax. The 
remedy for this is to warm the last water 
in which it is to be washed to 62 degrees 
or thereabouts, which will soften it; then 
salt and as soon as the salt dissolves, 
finish the butter quickly. 

Light Colored Butter. This is common 
during the winter months, when the cows 
are denied fresh grass. The only remedy 
is to add a touch of color to such butter 
and work it in evenly. In our younger 
days this was considered a disgrace, and 
the woman who colored her butter was 
looked upon almost as tho she colored her 
face. However, most of us have out- 
grown this old fogyism 

CERTIFIED MILK 

Certified milk is guaranteed milk. In 
certain sections, laws have been estab- 
lished or certain officials have been set 
aside to draw up a standard of purity and 
cleanliness which can be guaranteed to the 
consumer. A certificate is then given the 
producer who shows that he is producing 
milk that is meeting these requirement. 

The requirements for producing certi- 
fied milk, not only indicate that it must 
not contain over a certain number of 
bacteria — cubic centimeter, but that 
it must also meet up with the minimum 
quantity of fat and solid. It lays down 
certain rules which must be followed in 
the production of the milk, including the 
care of the cows, collecting, hauling and 
handling of the product, the conditions 
under which the cows are kept and in 
fact every step of the progress of the milk 
before it reaches the consumer. In- 





cream But these are not the lumps 


apection of the milk is generally done by 
the city milk commission who likewise 
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PORTER’S 


“Fig. 20” Stanchion 


HE best of material, the most 

thorough workmanship, go into 

the making of Porter products. 
And in addition, every improvement 
that goes to make a better stanchion 
is combined in the Porter “Fig. 20.” 

Round tubing prevents injury to ani- 
mal, chain attachment gives fiexibil- 
ity; smooth joints forestall germs and 
vermin — big Porter points that mean 
“Comfortable Cows,” more valuable 
herds. 

And the cow-proof latch, stanchion 
holder, clevis and bolt, sturdy con- 
struction of tested steel — they are the 
Porter points that insure convenience 
for the farmer. 


Write now for full information. 


(C, CanLan Kay 


321 Guion St. 
Ottawa, Il. 
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Outwear several pairs of all-lea . rubber or wood 
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dry, warm, comfortable. For farm, ra ° 
factoryor mine. Easy ulking, fit » 
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felt s ther wopers. GUARANTEEDbreak- 
2 ty - of fa users. Mone 
if not sa’ ‘ ee catalog gives prices ona 

styles and heights. 
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periodically inspect the farm and em- 
ployees. contract is drawn up between 
the farmer who produces the and the 


milk commission whereby he binds him- 
self to comply with the requirements of 
the commission and they in turn are 
given permission to inspect his milk at 
intervals. This contract continues as long 
as the farm and the methods of production 
meet up with the required conditioas. 
The requirements of various cities and 
localities vary as to what shall be neces- 
sary to obtain a certificate for the pro- 
duction of certified milk. For instance 
some cities will not certify milk which 
contains more than ten thousand bacteria 
per cubic centimeter, while others will 
run as high as thirty thousand bacteria 
per cubic centimeter and still allow the 
roduct to be sold as certified milk. 

Jsually it is required that the milk con- 
tain three percent of fat, thirteen percent 
of solids and not to exceed ten thousand 
bacteria per cubic centimeter. Other 
requirements in which may be found 
some variation, yet upon which most 
commissions agree are as follows: 

First. The barnyard should be free 
from manure and well drained to avoid 
objectionable smells and breeding places 
for flies. 

Second. The stable must be kept clean, 
well lighted, and well ventilated. It must 
have tight floors and ceilings, good clean 
stalls and stanchions, and manure gutters. 

Third. ‘The cows should have access 
to clean, fresh water at all times. 

Four. Cows must be tested for tuber- 
culosis every six months and reactors 
promptly removed. The new animals 
are not to be added to the herd until the 
commission has pronounced them free 
from disease. Daily grooming of cows is 
required as well as a w iping off of the udder 
with a damp cloth before milking. 

Fifth. The first two or three streams of 
the milk when milking is commenced 
should be discarded since these may 
contain bacteria, and bloody, stringy or 
other unnatural milk should be rejected. 
Immediately after milking each cow’s 

roduct should be drained and cooled to 
orty-five degrees Fahrenheit and kept in 
a cool place. 

Sizth. All persons handling the milk must 
be pronounced cleanandfreefrom disease. 

eventh. Horses should not be kept in 
the same stable with the dairy cattle. 
Cats, dogs, pi poultry and other 
animals oll te kept out of the barn 
during milking time. 

Eighth. All utensils including pails, 
bottles, separator, etc., are to be cleaned 
and sterilized with hot water or steam 
after each using. The milk house should 
be far enough away from the stable to be 
free from foul odors. 

Ninth. The milk and barn, cows, 
utensils, men, etc., are to be inspected at 
intervals, by the commission. 

In most cities the producer of certi- 
fied milk finds a ready market for his 
product among the wealthy class. The 
milk is especially suited for infants and 
invalids since it is cleaner than ordinary 
milk and consequently safer for use in the 
raw state. 


COCOANUT MEAL FOR COWS 
In some recent experiments carried on 
by the Texas Agricultural College, it has 
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s Louden Resists 
Plan Your Barn 


Whether your improvements are 
going to be ona large or small scale 
you want to keep material and labor 
cost down to the lowest figure, at the 
same time build so that your needs 
will be fully met for years to come, 
and have strongest assurance of pro- 
fitable returns from the investment. 

The Louden Architectural Department 
is the greatest organization of barn special- 
ists in America, whose time and talents are 
devoted exclusively to barn architecture. 
Write us briefly what kind of barn you 
have in mind, the number and kind of stock 
you wish to care for. Our experts will work 
out preliminary plans with suggestions that 
will appeal to you and send you blue prints 


of same. Absolutely no charge or obligation. 
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Upwara Ametican Cream 

lendid sat- F 
Thousands in Use fixing splendid sat- BD 
vestigating our wonderful offer: a brand new, weil . -. 
made, easy running, easily cleaned, perfect skim- 
ming separator on y $19.95. Skims warm or cold ; 
milk closely. Makes thick or thin cream. Different : 
from picture, which illustrates our low priced, 4 : . 














been found that cocoanut oilmeal can be 
used to replace part of cottonseed meal, | 
ordinarily used in the ration for dairy 
cows. n the experiments which were 
conducted it was found that the cost of 
the ration using cocoanut meal alone 


was not materially lower altho there was | Separators. ‘Western orders filled from Western points. Write today for cacalog 


a slight advantage in favor of the mixture American Separator Co., Box 1059, Bainbridge, N.Y. 
"9 


of cottonseed meal and cocoanut meal. | 
The mixed ration was cheaper than either 
of the two meals fed separately. From 
the standpoint of production the ration 
which proved most economical was part 
cocoanut meal and part cottonseed meal. 
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Overland Aluminum Shoes 


The world’s great farm and creamery 

shoe. Water-proof, rust-proof, light and dur- 
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* Best by test, and you pay less. A 
postal brings free catalog. 
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The weight of the cows remained practi- 
cally uniform from start to finish. 
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Pa TA fore Oratiia ve! 


AP ¢ 
‘UPLIFT OF A GOOD COW 


passes thru our part 
attracted by a certain 
It certainly is a 


Evervbody that 
a. e country 1s 
fine looking farm home 


beautiful place; and yet a few years ago 
there was not more commonplace ap- 
pearing farm anywhere around than that 
very one What has happened? How 
| it come about that that man, for- | 
mer! app rently so satisfied to plod | 
along like the rest of his neighbors, should 

lay be at the very head of his profession, 


producing the best milk that goes to the 
a little way from his home and 
holding s ich an enviable position in the 
eves of his fellow farmers? 

A good cow | uppened; that 


creamery 


is the secret 


of it She put the spur into that man 
which has enabled him to do all he has 
done She is at the bottom of his suc- 


ess, and she will be the prime mover in | 
the farm operations which push him still 
her along in the direction of greater 
ngs in the davs to come 
Just what stirred the man up to invest 
1 this better cow I do not know, and it 
does not matter now, the principal thing 
is the change which has been wrought out 
as the consequence of that venture in good 
stock. You would not know the place 
now if you had not seen it in fifteen or 
twenty years. Then the buildings were 
old and tumbledown. The barn was 
fairly dropping into the ground because 
the sills were rotted away. The fences 
were down everywhere, the house was 
following the barn on the road to de- 
struction. Everything was decidedly on 
the do wnhill trend 


it the good cow came and today that 
farmer will tell you with pride in his voice 
7 a fine fire in his eye, “I am giving 
the fellows down at our creamery the 
best milk that thev get I'm going to 


give them better! I haven’t got thru yet!” 
And the buildings on the place are simply 
elegant. The old barn has disappeared 
itely and the best barn in all that 
part of the country came in its place, 
with surfaced siding and painted up as 
neat as a pin, cement floors, a driven well, 
easy stanchions for the cows, a high ceiling 
ind many windows affording plenty of 

r and light, and room for storing the hay 
ind grain produced on the place, saying 
about the best silo in the neigh- 


absol 


tl ing 
borhood 
How does it come about that the pur- 
ise of one or two cows should do all this? 
My answer, based on a personal know- 
ledge of what has been going on on that 
farm, is that when the farmer got the 
hoice cow, he wanted the best possible 
» with that cow and the other 
he was bound to get to help her do 
No use talking, a man does 


} 
‘ 


things to gx 


» dairving 
p higher when he has go od, well-bred | 
k about hin If he doesn’t, he bette or | Worry, 
get out and go into some other kind of | 
business; he is not “‘cut out” to bea farmer 
N , what does a man do for his better 
stock that he would not do for serubs? 
For one thing, he gets a better place for 
tne to stay i The old barn is no 
long 1e plac for the cows. 
crust cows must have decent homes. The 
I it} aiaiaieimed sian found that so 
He ; ashamed of the old barn when he 
rot 1 fine cow They were not in har- 
with « nother. He liked to show 
cow off, | he did not like to invite 


that tumble-down 
e new barn came, and 
lass surroundings 
hen when a man has his good cow 
urn, he is bound to feed her 

tter and take better care of herin every 
way That with our man 


his fine | 


was the 


Way 
he time was when you would not see 
such a thing as a comb and brush in his 
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stable. His cows looked rough and ill-| 
kept. Now every hair of all the thirty 
head lies as smooth as comb and brush 
can make it. The stock is groomed 
every day. 

But this is not all. The man with the 
uplift of a fine herd back of him will do his 
level best to make everything correspond. 
His dairy equipment will be of the best. 
Ow man of the good herd, a little while 
before he decided to let the milk go to the 
public creamery so that the work might be 
made lighter for the women folks, had 
butter-making tools in his dairy house that 
enabled him to make the finest butter you 
built a house on purpose 
for milk, butter and ice. Here he hada 
deep-setting creamer. I have been there 
and seen him take the cream out of that 
simple device. It was as pure as the 
morning dew and when ripened and made 
into butter it certainly was beautiful. He 
had a butter print, and every bit of the 
butter was put up in packages. The man 
in town who bought this butter paid htm 
several cents above the market price, just 
because of its looks. Then he would pile 
|the prints up in his front store window. 

I hs ies seen them heaped up there like a 
great pyramid of gold, and ton that but- 
ter sold! It couldn’t help selling. 

Now there is something more to this 
| which it seems to me is the very best of 
all. Many other things than the measles 
are catching. All thru the section where 
this man lives, you will see the most 
astonishing change in the appearance of 
things. Men are keeping better cows; 
they have fixed up their barns, and their 
houses as well; they are building silos; 
they are riding in better carriages; they 
are a happier and a more prosperous 
people. And this has all come thru the 
inspiration of the better cow. 

This is what good stock will do for any 
community. No matter how backward 
things are, let some enterprising man 
bring in a few good cows and do for them 
and with them what he must do to be 
true to himself and his ambition, and it 
will not be long before the whole com- 
munity life will be revolutionized.—E. 


lever saw. He 





FEEDING CALVES 
There is little difference between 
calves and children so far as habit forming 
is concerned, and if one wants his calves 





raised up into gentle, tractable, easily 
managed older stock, he must start early, 
almost with their births. 

I have seen farmers fuss and worry 
with great big strong three-months old 
calves, allowing them to suck, then club- 
bing them over the heads to separate them 
from their mothers, all because thru a 
false conception of the economy of time 
or chicken-heartedness, they hesitated 
in taking the calves from their mothers 
early. 

A ealf should not be allowed to run 
with its mother more than the first two 





Upper- | determined that breaking 


| him easiest, get him in a corner, straddle 


to rs of the other hand in his mouth. 


days. Some say only one day, but I like 
for it to have two days milk without 
and calves two days old are no 
harder to teach eating by hand than those 
younger. At first it was hard for me to 
believe that a calf two days old could be 
taught to drink milk, and I let a calf go 
two weeks. By that time he had grown 
so set in his way and was so strong and 
him from nurs- 
ing, his mother was an almost hopeless 
The first meal out of the bucket is the 
hardest. The calf has an instinct to hold 
his he ad up when he eats. He will suck 
ones fingers, but when his head is pressed 
down, he is inclined to let go. To handle 
his shoulders, hold the bucket in one hand 
ibout level with his head, and place two 


As he gets to sucking, stick his nose down 
into the milk, letting him get a little milk 
as he sucks the fingers. He will do a lot 
f squirming around at first, even after 
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Butter utter making j is now as easy as } separating cream 
onderful new viet Butter Maker puts churn to 

} Saves half to three-fourths of ‘seer time in mak- 

ing butter. Churns, washes, works, sal moistens 

8 pounds to 25 pounds or more. ail in cases anockine Ian 

less than 25 minutes. 
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from same Wonderfu ~ A creamery 
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o l0e” to We above market price per 
pound. Butter keeps Wonderfu! quality butter- 
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wees Sil Qos 
“The Werld’s Standard” 


are the result of over twenty-eight years 
study and experience in silo con- 
struction. They are easily and 
quickly erected, and will keep 
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Cattle with horns are danger+ 
ous and a constant menace to 

reons and to other cattle. De- 
| one quickly and easily witha 


KEYSTONE DEHORNER 
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getting a taste of the milk, but after ten 
or fifteen minutes work, he will usually 
get about a quart down. The next time 
he will get several big swallows after the 
fingers are slowly slipped out of his mouth. 

lf he refuses absolutely to drink any- 
thing the first meal, just wish him good 
luck and good day, and let him go until 
the next meal. By that time he will be 
hungry enough to listen to suggestions. 

Sometimes they learn very quickly, 

drinking heartily the very first meal. 

The milk should always be warm, even 
after the calf has learned to drink and 
until he is at least a month old. He 
should be fed three times a day, about two 
quarts at a meal, for the first three or 
four days. After that twice a day, giving 
him three quarts is sufficient. 

Almost from the start a box containing 
shelled corn should be kept in the pen. 
The ordinary man is greatly astonished 
to see how remarkably soon a calf will 
start eating shelled corn. In the grass 
months he should be allowed liberty in a 
grassy lot, and in the winter, clean clover 
hay will be eaten early if kept before him. 

After a month of feeding on whole milk, 
the diet may be varied by the introduction 
of skimmilk, and the ration increased 
until four quarts are given twice daily. 
Gradually the skimmilk should replace the 
whole milk until by the time he is six 
weeks old he is getting skimmilk alone. 
The fat taken out may be supplied by 
some standard brand of calf meal; or 
ground corn and oats, with the hulls 
sifted out, make a good diet. 

Calves raised in this manner by hand 
are less than half the trouble of those 
allowed to suck the cow, besides being 
raised with considerably less expense, 
allowing the butterfat to go to market. 
And more important than all, the cow, 
even a heifer, soon forgets her. calf, giv es 
her milk down without worry and excite- 
ment, and is quiet and contented until 
her next calving. 

There are two big dangers in feeding 
by hand, both of which may be easily 
avoided, if the warnings are heeded. First 
is that of allowing the buckets or other 
utensils used in feeding, to become dirty, 
which permits bacteria to grow. In warm 
weather they should be fed from clean 
buckets each time, for dirty milk buckets 
are the chief cause of scours. If this is 
neglected, as every one will do some- 
times, and a calf gets scours, a good 
reliable remedy is to give the calt a baby’s 
nursing bottle full of flour and water— 
two tablespoonsful of flour to a half pint 
of boiled water. The calves will take this 
readily if given before the regular feed, 
and two or three such doses have never 
failed to cure common scours. 

The other danger is overfeeding. 
Many calves have been lost directly from 
this mistake. The feeder watches the 
calf eat so greedily and figures how much 
it would get if allowed to run with its 
mother and lets it have more. Sometimes 
five and six quarts are given very young 
calves, but oddem is that quantity given 
the same calf the second time!—A. P. 
ALFALFA FOR MILK PRODUCTION 

Dairying on the average farm is mostly 
a sideline. The farm is kept well supplied 
with milk and butter a the monn 5 my if 
any, is sold. If milking is done without 
dairy or milk-producing cows, this is as 
far as the farmer finds it profit: ible to go. 
We have tried a little dairying and not 
until we got to growing alfalfa did we get 
onto the right system. When we bought 
bran we found we could produce milk, 
but the profit was too small, Gradually 
we worked into alfalfa and fed it to cows 
and all growing animals. Now we are 


working toward more alfalfa, not caring 
if half the farm is seeded down to it. And 
we are building up the land while we have 
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A Healthy AYRSHIRE 


This champion three-year-old is @ 
notable example of perfect health. 
Her yearly record is 15,056 lbs. of 
(milk and 589.2 Ibs. of butterfat, 


JOIN THE 


“Healthy Cow” 
MOVEMENT 


Present - day 
prices for dairy 
products are 
making dairy- 
men everywhere 
think more 
about the milk 
production of 
their cows. 


The “poor-milker” is usually non-productive be- 
cause of some disorder of the digestive or genital 
organs that is sapping at her health and strength. 
Even apparently slight troubles of this nature usually 
lead to more serious ailments so common among dairy 
cows, such as Abortion, Retained Afterbirth, Bar- 
renness, Scouring, Bunches, etc. 


A sick cow should be treated like a sick person—with 
medicine that will correct the trouble. Kow-Kure is the 
most valuable and best known remedy for the preven- 
tion or treatment of cow ailments because its 
medicinal properties act on the organs where 
disease originates. Keep K .V¥-KURE 
on hand always. ts and feed 
dealers sell it, in 60c. and $1.20 

ges. 


Free Book, ‘‘THE HOME COW DOCTOR” 
is yours for the asking. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO, 


LYNDONVILLE, VT. 
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FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood — wideff 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear. Wagon paris of all kinds. Write 
7 today for free catalog illustrated in colors 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 50 Elm Street, Quincy, lil. 








a® bone-and-growth-and-milk producin 
r ition right on the farm. The stock — 


There is something of interest and value to every member of the farm 





hay barn goes with this system. 





family in every issue of the Successful Farming. Read every department. 
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Send NO Money! 


You will be delighted 
we) with the comfort and 
astonished at the economy 
of these splencid shoes. That 
is why we send them on 
approval, No money in ad- 
vance. The shoes must and 
will convince you, other- 
\ wise you will not be out 


one penn 
Try a palt at our risk. 
Genuine 


U. S. Army 
Munson Last 


Same as worn 
by our boys 
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Worn everywhere now because they’re blessed com- 
fort and built full of solid wear. Two full oak leather 
soles—double the wear of ordinary shoes. Broad, low 
double-wear heels. Selected ppers of splendid 
quality leather, durable, soft and pliable, 
velvet on tender feet. Dirt ex cluding ton 
to stand mud, water and roughest wear. is smash- 
ing value direct to you from the shoe market of the 
world at the lowest price ever quoted for U. S. Army 
Last Shoes, only - 8&5, postage free. Wecan’t say 
‘ how soon these will be all sold out at this price, so 
don't wait! 


===""Mall This Coupon, Now "=== 
Boston Mail Order House, Dept. S 
Essex P. O. Building, Boston, Mass, 
Se nd my pair ARMY SHOES postpaid. 1 will pay on! 
@3.=5 on arrival. Since I am buying these on aporovall 
my money back double-quick if I want it. J risk nothing, 
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SAve $1.25 every 
“time you fill the gas 
tank. The K.M.C.Trans- 
former makes your Ford run 
tter on kerosene. Users get 30 
miles per gal.—more power—better cold weather 
opera fion. 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Try the K.M.C. Transformer without risking a 
penny.This wonderful device changes liquid kero- 
low e 


eene toe rich heavy gas. Run Ford on C+ 
b berosene, install a K MC Transforme Wi 
des dor 10 Day Pree Trial Oderend ereuler. a 


Dept. 1 
KEROSENE MOTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL. 


PAYTON AIRLES 


a | 2 a 2 


Can't Puncture 
Can’t Blow Out 


Piers of live, elastic rubber 
built about one inch apart inside 
the casing and vulcanized or 
welded to it take the place of en inner 
tube. Nothing can happen but wear. 
30x3 and 30x3% sizes only—Ford Sizes. More 
than 50,000 cars costgoes with them in 6 years. 
. in becoming our exclusive 
Big Money dealer in your county. Tire 
experience unnecessary. Write today for terms. 


Dept. sr The Dayten Rubber Mfg. Co. Dayton, 0. 


TRANSFORMER 





































ZO Guaranteed Casings and Tubes 
g 7 Nn Seconds — At Factory Prices 
eo 


Quit paying high prices, Buy Direct; save 
big money on ar tay rimake. Get Capitol 
Agency — casy sal goed profits 
Tires 


Capi to Tubes Puncture Preof 


TD scsccedeesenenes $14.76 $2.96 $5 °5 
30x3 18.9 3.26 6.00 
23.45 3.95 6.70 


es proportionately low price. Order Capitois, 
5 prices, C. O. D. 





guaranteed 56,000 miles, from above r 

subject to examination. 2% off for cash with order. 
Write for our direct, money saving prices on guar- 
anteed tires of any standard make, any size. 


A. H. JENNINGS & SONS 
i709 N.7th Street, Hansas City, Kas, 


, JHIS AIR RIFLEOS 
Spir., Mide drt clase of Bleine Ny ts 
id return our $1.50 and we send rife 


BLUINE AFG CO. 734 Mill St., Concord Jct., Mass. 
ease Mention Successful FarmingtoA 
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FRESHENING COWS 

The time of the year when cows should 
be allowed to freshen depends largely upon 
the arrangement of her owner’s work and 
the things he specializes in. If he is in 
the milk business, filing a direct retail 
demand, of course he must learn when 
the demand is greatest and breed his cows 
accordingly. But the great majority of 
us are milking under different conditions. 

The farmer who keeps but three or 
four cows, chiefly to supply his own table, 
and whose chief source of income is not 
directly from the dairy business, should 
arrange for his cows to freshen at regular 
intervals. If he has three cows, their 

riod of calving should be Ss ge grecme | 
our months apart, keeping in min 
however, his season of heaviest work, an 
planning the calvings before and after 
this. I know of nothing that is so dis- 
couraging or which so turns the young 
folks on a farm against caring for cows 
as the unwise planning of work which 
compels a ten or twelve hour day in the 
field which must then be supplemented 
at eight or nine o’clock by milking. 

On the ordinary farm where three cows 
are kept, one should freshen tne first of 
Apnil, which gives the mother the benefit 
of new grass, and allows the calf consider- 
able growth before fly time. Another 
should freshen about the middle of 
August or first of September, after the 
cultivating of crops, harvesting, haying 
and threshing are oe with only corn 
harvest still sbead. his allows for several 
weeks of warm weather and before 
frost. The other cow should freshen in 
mid-winter, providing warm stalls can be 
furnished for mother and calf, and some 
form of succulence can be fed. 

Such a plan throws the minimum milk 
flow in the busiest season, and also at a 
time when milk products are lowest in 
price. It provides a heavy flow in the fall 
and winter months when milk and butter 
are high, and when one has time to feed 


land eare for his cows. 


If the farm dairy is larger and con- 
ducted for a definite revenue from cream 
or whole milk, the majority of the cows 
should freshen in the fall months, when 
dairy products are highest in price. There 
are also advantages in the caring of the 
calves, for if warm quarters are furnished, 
they will make better growth than in hot, 
fly-ridden summer months. Another 
advantage 1s in the arrangement of heavy 
work, for the light milk flow coming in 
the summer, allows long hours for raising 
feed without the necessity of stopping in 
the middle of the afternoon to start milk- 
ing a big bunch of hot cows.— A. C. P. 


SALVATION IN SALESMANSHIP 
‘ _Continued from 111 

to investigate. Appeals were made to 
civic and state authorities and by the 
testimony of local dealers, consumption 
dropped off temporarily at least, as much 
as ten percent. After a short campaign 
of daily newspaper advertising, house to 
house distribution of educational htera- 
ture, presentation of the matter to schools, 
colleges, women’s clubs, mothers’ clubs, 
parent-teacher associations, etc., by a 
corps of qualified speakers, a great change 
became manifest. Last fall a two cent 
raise per quart in the price of milk did not 
cause a particle of fallin off in consump- 
tion—and today the local commercial 
club and the Federated Women’s clubs, 
have a joint milk committee, whose duty 
it is to see that the city has an ample sup- 
ply of good dairy products at whatever 
price becomes necessary. 

These advertising campaigns are but 
small feature of the Councils’ activities. 
They will busy themselves in bringing 
about favorable and legitimate legislation 
and in combacing unfavorable legislative 
action. They will help im marketing prob- 
lems, in the procuring of better stock and 





soon. Wherever the dairy business needs 
a strong helping hand, there the state or 
nati council will be to lend the help. 

















HIS Stubby Cuff 

Gauntlet will give 
you a splendid idea of 
the special planning for 
your convenience,com- 
fort and saving which 
goes all through the Mine of 


<™. ae 


HANS! 
GLOVES 
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This popular “Stubby Cuff” 
is the right medium be- 
tween glove and gauntlet; 
wrist thoroughly protected, 
no extra bulk. 


The Hansen Glove Style Book 
shows this and a wide variety 
of styles and leathers for motor- 
ing, dress, work, etc. Each, 
whatever the price, shows care- 
ful attention to detail, perfect 
workmanship and fit. All points 
where wear is hardest are spe- 
cially reinforced. 


Hansenbilt Washable 


For semi-dress, in beautiful 
“cape” leather; can be washed, 
in soap and water. Write for 


book and name of nearest dealer. 


O. C. Hansen Mfg. Co. 


229F Detroit St. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Up till now, the dairy business of the 
country has been conducted practically 
without spending a dollar in intelligent 
merchandising propaganda—or in actual- 
ly selling dairy products. This 1s not true 
of any other big industry. Best figures 
obtainable indicate that the average 
business utilizes about three percent of its 
gross income in advertising, and many of 
them spend a much higher percen in 
selling their products. It is true of the 
automobile business, the farm implement 
business, the clothing business, the whole- 
sale business, the retail business and 
practically every other line of industry 
which markets its goods to the general 
public. It is especially true of the oleo- 
margarine and all of the so-called butter 
substitute business. These people have 
been carrying heavy advertising in big 
magazines of national circulation and in 
big and little daily and weekly papers. 
They have caused thousands of big bill- 
boards the country over, to tell great tales 
of the beauty and glory of their wares. 
Incidentally it is claimed that they have 
increased their business by this means, 
better than sixty percent, and deprived 
the dairy industry of just that amount in 
the last twelve months. It is certainly 
time for the latter business to come to, if 
they haveany regard for their own future. 

The Dairy Council movement is sup- 
ported by a very small contribution which 
is pledged by each individual or business 
engaged in any way in the dairy industry 
or dependent in any way on the dairy cow. 
There may possibly be a little variation 
in certain of the states, but generally 
speaking, contributions will be at the rate 
of % cent per hundred pounds by the 
producer of whole milk and the same 
amount to be paid by the city distributor. 
The creameries, centralizers and others 
dealing in butiterfat will help at the rate of 
lé of one cent per pound of fat handled by 
the plants. Ice cream manufacturers pay 
4 of a cent a gallon on all their produce. 
Machinery interests and others come im at 
a rate determined by their gross business, 
but approximating as nearly as possible, 
the amounts paid by the others named. 
The amount to be contributed by any one 
individual or business is comparatively 
infinitesimal, but the whole amount 
placed in one fund creates a sum with 
which tremendous results may be accom- 
plished. 

In figuring out the proportion to be 
paid by an Iowa Cooperative creamery 
recently, we found that at one -eighth of 
a cent a gallon on 202,140 Ibs. of butter- 
fat handled by their creamery, during the 
year, they would pay less than a dollar a 
year for each patron or an average of 
eight cents per month. They devote 
approximately one-fifth of one percent of 
their gross income (from one-thirtieth to 

one-fifteenth the amount paid by substi- 
tute manufacturers) for creating a per- 
manent demand for and _ intelligently 
selling their perfectly legitimate product 
and at the same time, provide a general 
safeguard to their business against the 
encroachment of the so-called substitutes, 
and the unwise and possibly malicious 
legislation by our state and national 
government, or unfair restrictions or 
rulings on the part of those who eaforce 
the dairy and food laws. 


A one hundred percent participation 
in the Dairy Council movement will mean 
a bigger, better, more profitable dairy 
business than we have ever dreamed of 
before. Failure to organize for the fight 
against oppression, against a surreptitious 
steal of our market, against harmful legis- 
lation, and to organize for a larger and 
more stable market, for a broad publicity 
campaign to gain the good will and a fair 
price from the purchasing public, to bal- 
ance and safeguard the industry from 
within and without and to secure for 
ourselves, all the just rights for which we 
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Soothe Chapped Hands 
with Grandpa’s Wonder Soap 


HE cleansing, soothing lather of Grandpa’s Wonder Soap 

aids in healing hands cracked and chapped by winter winds. 
Genuine pine tar and coconut oil perfectly combined in this all- 
weather soap keep the skin soft and clean, 


A special drying process eliminates every bit of excess moisture. 
That is why a little soap makes so much lather. ‘The color and 
odor are those of gemuine pine tar unadulterated with artificial per- 
fumes and other non-cleansing materials. 


Grandpa’s Wonder Soap quickly gives a rich foamy lather that 
carries the healing, cleansing pine tar right down into the pores. 
The coconut oil gently loosens the dirt and softens the hardened 
skin tissue. Send the attached coupon for free sample. 


GRANDPA’ 


Wonder Soap 





















The Genuine Pine Tar Soap 


--———-——-—--—-—--——-—-— ~~ ~~~ 


THE BEAVER SOAP CO., Dayton, Ohio. Gentlemen :— 
Please send me sample cake of Grandpa’s Wonder Soap containing genuine pine tar. 












































; a im The Tire Filler era has arrived. 


are needed. Essenkay is not affected by heat, cold, 
water, mud, pressure, atmospheric or climatic con- 
fast . ditions. Retains its resiliency indefinitely, 


Bae” OVER 50,000 USERS “Way 


Rides 
Like Air 


Ewenkay makes FIRST l AST After Essenkay 

te 7 worn d COST-L last COST tied iY Been 

5 own to ayer of fabric the Essen- 

usual mileage. | kay may be taken out and transf to new tires. 

with Essenkay | Hence, Essenkay is an investment and not an 
expense. 


Free Trial 
Passengar car or delivery truck. Test it 
Drive over smooth roads then over est. Overload 
prevents tire troubles, doubles tite milsage—the | test will cust you 
ou e mm ‘ost 
day free trial, off d free book. . — 
ia unoccupied territory. 
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have long been denied, means ruin. 
Which shall we have? 














No Punctures No Blowouts! 


Automobile 
; users everywhere are replacing air filled inner tubes 
with Essenkay. Essenkay is the final solution to 

| thetire problem. It eliminates punctures, blowouts 
and tire troubles. No air is used, therefore no inner 
tubes. No spare tires, spare rims, pumps or jacks 


















THE ESSENKAY PRODUCTS CO., 222 W. Superior St., Chicago, til. —— nese 
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WARMING STOCK WITH FEED 

There are two ways people have of keep- 
ing their stock warm; one is by providing 
warm quarters and the other is - expos- 
ing them to the cold but feeding them to 
keep them warm. ‘The first class are 
merciful farmers, who are not all aware 
that their mercy is very profitable to them 
in the saving of feed. The second class 
do not give t he comfort of their stock much 
consideration, and do not know that it 
costs more to keep stock warm by feeding 
than by housing. 

Suppose a farmer has a herd of dairy 
cows. From the feed he gives them they 
will first keep themselves in flesh and will 
maintain the bodily heat as much as 
possible. Nature makes use of the food for 
the benefit of the cow first and the owner 
last. When a farmer says the cold has 
cut down the milk yield he says that the 
cow has had to use more of the feed to 
keep her warm. 

When the cows are kept in a warm stable 
and do not have to shiver from the winds 
and snows, they go right along with their 
process of turning the feed into milk, and 
the balance is not deranged much by a 
change in temperature. ‘They can main- 
tain their bodily heat with a little extra 
feed and not have to cut down on the milk 
at all. Of course they need the feed to 
keep them warm just as the other cattle, 
but it takes but a small amount extra to 
do the work. - With the exposed herd they 
cannot eat enough to keep them in com- 
fort, so they make use of all the heat pro- 
ducing elements the feed contains. 

Giving stock ice water to drink is an- 
other expensive process. Water pumped 
fresh from the well will be as cold as 
should be used. Heat producing food is 
consumed to raise the temperature of the | 
water just as surely as it is given, and if it 
had not been required for this it would 
have been used otherwise. This is the| 
point that many farmers do not get—that 
every particle of heat in the body of a cow | 
is maintained by the heat producing food 
she eats. Not only of the cow is this true, 
but of every animal. Some are better 
prepared in themselves to keep out the | 
cold, but no matter what this protection 
whatever heat is necessary is gained at| 
the expense of food they can use for other 
purposes if not needed for keeping them | 
warm. 

The hen, the dog, sheep, and some other | 
animals have nonconducting coats that 
keep the heat of the body in and the cold 
out, and these are not so much influenced 
by the weather conditions, but the horse, 
cow, hog and other animals with less cover- 
ing feel the effect of cold quickly, and their 
systems respond by drawing on their 
heat produc ing foods or the fat w hich has 
been stored on their bodies as a fuel store- 
house. Isn’t it better to keep them warm | 
than to feed them warm?—C. D. 





A NATIONAL CHAMBER OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Continued from Page 5 


is great need for an organization made up 
of actual farmers, absolutely controlled 
by them, and thru which they can give 
expression to the sentiments of those 
engaged im agriculture. That such an 
organization would be a powerful factor 
in affairs of state and nation, provided 
it thoroly and actually represented the 
farming interests, cannot be questioned. 
The importance of the farming industry 
is sufficient evidence on that point. The 
only question is one of method. At the 
time we first suggested the organization 
of a National Chamber of Agriculture we 
had in mind. that it shasta be brought 
about by the combining of all farm organi- 


gations of every kind. We still feel that 
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HIS load of roast beef, live stock from farms 

in the vicinity of Indianapolis, Ind.,is on its 
way over one of the concrete roads of Marion 
County to the Indianapolis stockyards. 


Before the combination of motor trucks and 
concrete roads existed in Marion County, farmers in the 
vicinity of Indianapolis had to sell live stock to dealers, who 
bought enough cattle in the neighborhood to make a carload 


for shipment to Indianapolis. 


What the concrete roads leading to Indian- 
apolis have done for stock raisers is best told by Joseph 
Jackson, one of the prominent farmers of Lebanon, Indiana. 


Read what he says: 


“During the past few months 
concrete roads have enabled me to 
ship live stock direct to the yards by 
motor truck, eliminating the middle 
man and saving me his profit. 


“It also saves shrinkage in 
weight of the cattle, caused by load- 
ing, shipping and unloading from 
freight cars, and I can ship as often as 

have stock ready for the market, 
without waiting to get together a car- 
load, which often makes it necessary 


to include animals under full weight. 


“Shipping by truck would be 
expensive over poor roads and often 
impossible. Over concrete you can 
—~ 4 your trucks going the year round, 
with the least wear and tear and with 
a minimum of gasoline. 


“Concrete roads and motor 
trucks are and will be hereafter a 
qrest aid to the farmer shipping pro- 

uce and live stock to market.” 


You see that roast beef may depend on concrete roads, that 
roads are a great factor in regular distribetion of food products. 


Read again the second paragraph of Mr. Jackson’s letter 


above. 


It gives some of the reason’s why 


Concrete Roads PAY 
PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
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such an engpniantion would meet the need. 
If all the farmers who are now members 
of some type of farm organization would 


unite together they would have tremend- 
ous power wey economically, and 
educationally. It goes without saying 
that measures endorsed by such a body 
would be public-spirited and in the inter- 
est of all the people. If it is not possible 
for them to come together upon the basis 
of common interest, the farm bureaus may 
form the basis for a powerful farmers’ 
organization. [Inasmuch as these bureaus 
consist of farmers belonging to the various 
special organizations, a referendum vote 
would get the opinion of all the farmers, 
irrespective of what particular organiza- 
tion they belonged to. 

The war has emphasized the importance 
of working together—of uni effort. 
United under a single leader, the armies 
of the allies made short work of the sup- 
posedly impregnable German line. Is it 
not time for the farmers and farm organi- 
zations to join forces and stand unitedly 
for the things that are for the best inter- 
ests of the great industry of agriculture 
and against any force that may jeopardize 
their interests? What are your ideas 
upon the question? 


LEGAL STATUS OF RANGE BREED- 





ING 
A and B are —— with open 
between them. B has a number of scru 


yearling bulls. A asks B to castrate or 
take up bulls and B refuses to do so. Can 
A castrate bulls and if they die can B col- 
lect. damage from A or can A collect 
dam from B for inj done to A’s 
cows by the bulls.—C. S., Mont. 

The Montana statutes authorize cas- 
tration of stallions running at large, under 
certain circumstances, and the owner of a 
scrub bull who permits it to trespass upon 
the private premises of another is liable for 
damages done thru breeding of cows be- 
longing to the owner of such premises, but 
I find nothing in the statutes to make the 
owner of a bull liable for its getting with 
another’s cows on open range, or to entitle 
one to castrate it. Castration, under the 
circumstances stated would make the 
person doing it or causing it, liable for 
damages sustained by the owner of the 
bull, altho it would be hard for the owner 
of a scrub bull to establish actual loss 
thru its castration, in the absence of the 
bull dying as a result. 


DRYING OFF COW 


How should we go about it to dry off 
one of our high producing cows soon to 
freshen? We have trouble with her every 
year.—L. S., Nebr. 

The first step in drying off a high pro- 
ducing cow is to greatly decrease or 
entirely cut off the concentrate ration. 
This is best done gradually. The legumes 
in the roughage part of the ration should 
be cut down and non leguminous roughage 
substituted. In addition to this leaving 
a little milk in each quarter of the udder 
at each milking and cutting the milki 
down to once in twenty-four hours an 
later to once in thirty-six hours, will brin: 
about the desired result. All cows shoul 
have a few weeks rest preparatory to 
freshening and it pays to take the trouble 
to properly dry them off. 


Manufacturers who advertise must live 
up to the statements in their advertise- 
ments or they could not stay in business 
very long. Manufacturers who do not 
advertise do not make any public state- 
ments which they have to live up to. 
Which would you rather deal with? 
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Half Gal. per day 
more milk per cow 


Get more milk from your cows. Others have 
proved by actual record that Dr. LeGear’s Stock 
Powders make cows give from one-half to three- 
fifths of agallon moremilk perday. I guarantee that 


All stock do better with Dr. LeGear’s Stock 
Powders (my personal prescription) 


They tone up the animal's system wonderfully, produce perfect digestion, in- 
aanee productive value of the feed, drive out worms, and keep stock strong 
and healthy. The formula for these powders has been worked out from my 





twenty-six years veterinary practice, and tried out by thousands of dairymen and 
stock rai 


raisers, with big success. e 
This time of year all stock need help—oows, horses, hogs, ete. You should get 
our 4 ba goed condition for the freshening period; tone up your horses for 
spring work; and insure healthy, sturdy spring pigs. your cows and 
sows Dr. LeGear's Stock Powders—give it to your horses. } being a 
splendid conditioner it is an excellent remedy for coughs, colds, distemper, 
worms, kidney troubles, loss of appetite, hide bound, loss of flesh, etc., because 
it eliminates the cause of these ailments. 
Free sample—ask your dealer 
. LeGear’s Remedies are sold by 40,000 0f the best dealers—never by peddlers. 
Oi our dealer today for liberal free sample kage of Dr. LeGear’s Stock 
Powders or Dr. LeGear’s Poultry Powders, an get airee copy of Dr. LeGear’s 
Stock and Poultry Book. If your dealer hasn't the samples and books, ask him 
to write us for them. We will supply him promptly 


Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine Co., 758 Howard St., St Louis, Mo. (22 Za 


— 
Stock Powders Sal } 
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116 inch Wheelbase 
86 H. P. p2*37 Tives 
Electric Lights 


and Starter 





Write NOW for full specifications of New 1919 Model 


























sold two carloads of Birch 
out how you can get one of these superb cars for yourself [| S0!¢ two carloads o: 
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There is something of interest and of value to every member of the farm 
family in every issue of Successful Farming. Read every department. 
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LEASING THE DAIRY FARM 


Some Suggestions That Will Make the Agreement Satisfactory 


By C. B. FORD 





if the land owner 





T is difficult 
to work out a 
satisfactory 


system of leas 
ing tor dairy 
farms. The man 
who wishes to 
maintain the fer- 
tility of his farm 
and keep up per- 


manent iImprove- 
ments 1s, In most 
instances, 1 nwill- 
ing to rent tor 
cash rent ind 
I the tenant 


assume full con- 

trol of the property, Abrupt changes in plans of ma ment 
prove disastrous to both farm and stock. Successful farmers 
recognize the advantages of a definite method of procedure laid 
out several years ahead, and so far as possible, adhered to. As 
land values increase there is greater Necessity of maintaining 
soil productivity in order that the farm will pay interest on the 
higher valuation, 

It is no easy matter to find a thrifty tenant who will conduct 
a farm along lines prescribed by the owner, and the transient 
tenant is the antithesis of efficiency in dairy farming, as in all 
spheres of agricultural effort. My theory is that the tenant to 
accomplish anything must see sufficient profits to make the task 
interesting and it is a matter of absolute fairness that he should 
have an adequate share of the income. If the owner furmshes 
the farm and cows, 1t is only fair that he shall retain undisputed 
control of crop rotations, buying new cows and selling the prod- 
ucts, but he will promote his own interests by doing all that is 
possible to increase the profits of the business and establish 
a feeling of respect and confidence on the part of the tenant. 

This policy will, in my judgment, do much toward insuring a 
better system of dairy farm tenantry and solving the present 
labor problem. Given the ordinary comforts of life, and a proper 
income from the business, many competent young men now 
following uncongenial lines of work will return to the farm. 
By adopting a profitable and efficient system of crop growing 
and dairying, and finding a reliable young man who will rent 
the farm for five or ten years, I am convinced that, with the 
right methods, we shall be able to work out a system which will 
prove equally attractive to owners and young men who lack 
the necessary capital to start in farming for themselves. 

The first step toward working out an efficient system of leas- 
ing is providing adequate farm buildings and conveniences to 
make the work interesting. We mustsimplify and eliminate the 
humdrum phases of the business as much as possible. Thesame 
arguments also apply to getting the fields in condition so that a 
rational crop rotation may be practiced, the work systematized 
and the fertility maintained. The man who is interested in 
the outcome, and who has the loyal support of his landlord, will 
do better plowing and cultivating as every favorable develop- 
ment will furnish him with the necessary stimulus to do things 
the proper way. 

One of the most difficult problems confronting owners of 
rented dairy farms is that of maintaining the meadow and pas- 
ture lands in good condition. The interest of the average tenant 
in any system of farming depends upon its proved ability to 
vield the most cash during the year. Their question is—will it 
pay this year? Promises of future profit do not govern their 
attitude. If a system of growing crops will pay this year its 
adoption is sure to follow. In order to maintain good meadows 
on the rented farm, special provision must be made for seeding 
as large an area of grass land as is broken up each year. This 

yractice works no hardships to the tenant; it is only fair that 
1e shall leave the farm 1a as good condition at the end of the 
vear as it wasatthe beginning. If the owner of the farm desires 
to maintain his meadows, he will purchase good clover and grass 
seed and be on hand to see that the work of seeding is done in a 
businesslike manner. 

As a safeguard to the owner it is always best to plan the crop 
rotations so that the clover and grass crops will occupy the 
ground at least two years. The high price of grass and clover 
seed and the unexpected factors, such as dry seasons, thescarcity 
of farm help and uncertainty of the new seeding going thru the 
winter in good shape, have convinced many of the best farmers 
that it is better to keep a portion of the land in older mowings 
and not confine the lands to the short system of rotation, which 
is so easily broken up by adverse conditions or one year’s bad 
management. My observation and experience prove that this is 
the best system of handling clover and grass lands, especially 
on rented dairy farms 

A just and equitable division of the income from the dairy 
and other lines of farming is not a difficult problem to work out, 





retains control .of 
his property and 
furnishes the cat- 
tle and all farm 
equipment with 
the exception of 
the work teams 
and harness. Then 
he should have 
one-half of the 
profits. Division 
of the operatin 
and incidenta 
costs must be de- 
termined by 

agreement. No 
rules can be laid down which will apply with equal fairness to 
all farms, conditions and men. If a cash crop is grown in the 
rotation, and the farm situated a long way from market, the 
tenant cannot be expected to do all of the work connected with 
haul.ng and marketing of the crop when it is sold, unless he is 
paid for the extra work. On the other hand, if the work teams 
are fed from the grain that is raised on the farm, the owner of 
the property has a right to demand that they should be used 
to market his share of the crops. All of these things should be 
given careful consideration in order to avoid trouble at market- 
ing time. 

n order to protect his own interests and make it safe for him 
to invest the capital necessary to make the business profitable, 
the owner of the property should retain control of the financial 
end of the farming, but it is only fair that he should give a state- 
ment of business at the end of each month, or whenever de- 
manded by the tenant. I know that many will question this 
statement, and no doubt claim that I am saying this for the 
benefit of landowners. This is wrong. Why, let me ask you, 
should the owner of valuable property sign his name to a lease 
which binds him to do thus and so, when the tenant cannot be 
held equally responsible to carry out his part of the agreement? 
Do banks and business concerns do business that way? Can 
you go to a bank and borrow money without giving security? 
Can you start in business and buy goods before you have es- 
tablished your credit? Of course not. Then, why is it just and 
equitable for you to go to a landowner and insist that he give 
you a lease which gives you absolute control over his farm and 
pone propery or a term of years, without you putting up a 
yond which will hold you equally responsible to carry out your 
part of the ment? 

He is good for all that he apeee to do, and you will no doubt 
hold him to the letter, but if you are not equally responsible 
what can he get out of you providing you decide to be dishonest? 
If you have property and put up ample security that you will 
faithfully do your part of the ae, ou should have a 
lease which gives ——e rights in dling the cash and buying 
and selling the supplies and products of the farm. If you cannot 
do this you should not ask a man to give you a lease which 
takes his farm and stock out of his hands and places him entirely 
at — mercy for a term of years. 

‘ou may say one cannot get tenants that will enter into that 
kind of an ment, but any good tenant who seeks to make 
a profit f wh cw farming would prefer to do business with a land- 
owner who is willing to furnish him with a good farm, suitable 
stock and equipment, than to rent some rundown farm which 
has been skinned for years by a shiftless tenantry. Business is 
business, and a high class tenant knows the advantages of con- 
ducting his farming on asystematic basis. He is willing to listen 
to the advice of a liberal landowner who has an interest in doing 
what he can to increase the efficiency of his farm as a money- 
making proposition. 

In order to make my points plain let us consider what hap- 
ns to the landowner who fails to protect his property. 
ow a farmer who had a large farm, well-stocked and well- 
equipped for producing milk for the city trade. His tenant 
had taken hold of thefarm and dairy and showed every indica- 
tion of being a hard-working, intelligent farm manager. The 
cows were doing well and the crops gave promise of good yields. 
The owner had made it a practice to buy all of his grain in the 
spring and summer, thus saving from $5 to $8 a ton on his feed 
bills. He made the suggestion to his tenant that they could 
save so much by buying their feedstuffs early. The tenant did 
not have ready money to pay for his half of the feed, but the 
owner consented to put his name on the note with him for the 
full amount of their feed bill, the same to be paid out of the un- 
divided January and February checks from the city milk com- 

pany. 

Things moved along smoothly until that time. The tenant 
in the meantime sold his share of the crops, fed ous alarge por- 
tion of the grain feeds andjpocketed his (Continued on page 124 
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rich,’’ runs the old proverb. Are you, without knowing it, wast- 
ing real profits that your driry herd is giving you? You are if you 
are still using the old-style|/shallow-pan or gravity separation methods. You 
also ave if you are trying to ‘‘get along’’ with an old or inferior separator. 


Millions of Dollars Are Lost Every Year 
Through Wasteful Cream Separators 


Swedish farmers don’t waste any This separator isthe record-maker 

cream. They can’t afford to. That’s for close skimming. Guaranteed 

“Thesetwo , : why the cream separator industry to skim down to a mere trace— 

books em- was born in Sweden. And, today, three one-hundredths of one per 

ofae Sp greatest —~ : the most popular separator in cent. Investigate it—see it at your 
making facts aod plans and Sweden is the V/KING. dealer’s—and you will 

met s that any dairy farmer — ° 

can follow, than any other two 5 ‘ 
can follow, than any other two FFE Stop Cream Waste Forever On Your Farm By Using A 


Heve every farmer would benefit 


by reading both of them.” 
" W. M. WARREN = 
= = - 


) 
Be “T: isn’t what you make, but what you save that makes you 





And you do it with Zess work. For, the V7XING is the 
jf easiest-running separator made, Has less gearsand more 
f}) } simple in construction. That’s the secret of its easy run- 
ning—and tha? is one of the reasons why it ‘‘gets’’ a// the 
cream. Hard-running separators waste cream be- 
cause the vibration caused by the jerky, hard-running 
separator mixes the cream with the milk and wastes 
rich cream out of the skim-milk spout. 


These 2 Free Books Show You 
How To Multiply Milk Profits Eas 


Both packed with most practical ‘‘ pointers’’— 3 
roven plans and methods that other successful 
armers have tried out #0 their great profit. 


Write for both RIGHT NOW! : 4 


SWEDISH 


Separator Company pos = 
Dept. D, 507 So. Wells St. 4 . 
CHICAGO, ILL. ; 
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Swedish Separator Company, Dept. D, 507 South Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Send me your Two FREE BOOKS at once. 
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AVOID LOSS THRU FEEDING 
With bran worth $37, alfalfa hay $35. 
cottonseed meal $64, and other feeds 
equally high in proportion it becomes a 
question in the minds of dairymen_just 
to make both ends meet With 
» it has meant going out of busine ‘88; 
with all it has brought about much closer 
selection of feeds and care in their allot- 
Che needs of each individual cow 
rv mor attention now than 
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be remembered that each in- 
lual animal requires a certain amount 
feed for her body maintenance. If 
to keep up her milk flow she must 
lition to that maintenance 
rement, and her production will be 
ion to the amount of feed she 
er and above that used for her body. 
other hand each cow has an in- 
d li to her milking ability and 
n this limit is reached additional feed 
go to imerease her liveweight. The 
for failure of any cow to do her best 
lue then to a lack of feed to pro- 
du milk her inherited ability allows 
r she may be giving her maximum of 
k and feed is being wasted in producing 
KLy fat 
More than this the cow cannot change 
the quality of her milk to suit the food 
‘nts she is getting. If she is re- 
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gh protein she cannot change one to 
» other ar ~ thus cause a balance, but 
amount of milk will be limited by the 
r and the excess of the other 
waste 
importance of a balanced 
The cow can only 
n elements of feeds in certain 
and the excess of any one is 
With this in mind 
of the necessary nutrients 
ild first determined and 
ns selected to supply those 
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nd with the least waste. The relative 
st of protein in different feeds can be 
r d by dividing the cost of 100 
ds of the feed by the percent of di- 
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percent of the cheese and eighty percent 
of the canned milk for army purposes. 
Our army ig now using butter at the rate 
of 1,250,000 pounds a month, twice as 
much butter being used as substitutes. 
In this country the army uses five times 
as much butter as substitutes. 

If the U. S. Government sees the 
necessity for dairy products to keep the 
army in the best of condition, is there any 
reason why those products would not 
have equal worth to those outside the 
fighting ranks? They supply a need in 
the diet nothing else can fill. The boys 
are learning to recognize that need and 
when they come home they will insist on 
its being properly filled. Dairymen need 
not fear that there will be an oversupply 
of dairy products, but it is up to them to 
keep consumers aware of the value of those 
products. Preach the gospel of better 
physical and mental health thru the use 
of the products of the dairy and then be 
wer to meet the demand which is 
,»ound to follow. 


DRY FODDER FOR SILAGE 

Can I really make good silage out of 
dry corn fodder. Other farm papers say 
I can and so do some of my neighbors. 
What does Successful Farming say about 
it?—L. L. H., Ind. 

We have learned a great deal about 
ensilage in the last few years. Some old 
theories and ideas have gone into the dis- 
ecard. Dry fodder will not make as good a 
quality of silage as fresh cut corn ensiled 
at the proper stage of development. It 
will however, make a good quality of 
silage if plenty of water is added, and will 
be much better feed than fodder or no 
silage at all. We have seen cows eatin 
dry fodcer silage with great relish — 
know that where it is impossible to ensile 
the corn at the proper time the next best 
thing, which is to ensile it dry, should be 
done Use more water, cut the stalks 
finer and tramp the silage down more 
than would be done with h green corn. 


LEASING THE E DAIRY FARM 
Continued from page 122 

half of the money. The result was that 
the owner of the farm had to meet the 
note at the city bank when it became due 
while the tenant left him with his cows 
and farm on his hands and moved to new 
and greener pastures in an adjoining coun- 
ty. It could never have hespened the 
owner of the farm and stock had kept con- 
trol of the business. This is only one in- 
stance where landowners have suffered 
severe losses by signing notes and doing 
business in a slipshod manner with irre- 
sponsible tenants. 

In order to illustrate what has been 
found a just and equitable division of 
































le protein it contains. Cost of | profits from a partnership system of leas- 

ohydrates and fat can be determined | ing dairy farms which I have outlined, I 
he same manner. lam going to give a concrete example ‘of 
must be remembered in making up | how one of the most successful dairy farm- 
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The Hercules bi 
Book contains iled 
down ex ence of & 
ears of land clearing 
tumps pulled at three 
cents to five cents each 


Hercules Portable 
Unlimited 


Guarantee 
Solid steel bed plate, broad steej 
wheels. The marvel of the age. Ga 
our special low introductory ofie 
on this new machine that we can coves 
with an unlimited guarantee, 
Write today 

z HERC ULES MFG. CO, 

as t., Centerville, Ia, 
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FREE 








Corn on the cob, with or with- 
outshucks, seed oats, rye. bare 
ley, corn and al! other grain 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
Four platee— 2 double se@ 


Sas of © same time ac- 
or its a capacity, 
machine has three sets of 
-y- lation fine medic 
= — —- ity, ——— running 
MILL & MFG. CO., Box 315, Springiie id, Obie 
Western Branch, 31§ University Place Place Station, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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that roughage or grain alone|ers in the country has solved the labor 
ply a ration which will produce — lem by securing reliable young men to 
The bulk of the rough- » hold of his farms and cattle. This 
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man has succeeded in working out a sys- 
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age must be balanced with the nutrients | 

of the grain and vice versa. With this| tem of handling his dairy farms with ten- 
there must be palat ibility, succulence and ants so well that his ides as and ways of 
variety if maximum yields are to be ob- | doing business are being put into prac tice 
ned. Cows are like humans—they like | by other landowners in different commun- 
to be pampered and their appetites tempt- | ities Not long ago I visited his farms and | 
ed asked him to give our readers a brief out- 
Study your cows and learn their likes | line of his methods and practices in dealing 
and dislikes. Study the feeds on your! with his tenants. He said as follows: 
local market and find out in what feeds | Several years ago I became sick and 
u can buy protein and carbohydrates | disgusted with the hired help problem. 
the ch then balance your dairy | Years ago when I could take the lead and 
rations so as to supply the amount of feed| keep the work moving I had but little 

vhich will make your cows produce their | trouble in hiring and keeping good men 
m without a loss by supplying any | but as soon as other interests demanded 

one element in excess. more of my attention the help began to do 
—————_— about as they pleased. I put up with the 

ARMY USES DAIRY PRODUCTS | trouble about two years. Finally, I made 


Uncle Sam says ‘“There is no substitute | up my mind to ge t the best young man that 
I could find and make him an offer to take 





r butter,’ and his faith in the necessity 
dairy products for his boys is backed up ee of my farm and dairy work ona | 
ction. A few weeks ago he comman-| partnership basis. I furnished every- 
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to divide the profits equally. I have con- 
trol of my farm, plan the crop rotations, 
buy the new cows when needed to keep up 
our city milk contract, and sell those that 
fali down in milk yields or that are other- 
wise incapacitated during the year. I 
furnish one-half of the purchased feed-| 
stuffs, pay one-half of the operating | 
charges outside of the hired laborers. We | 
allow $15 per cow for the depreciation of | 
value in the milking herd during the year | 
and share the loss equally. I set those | 
figures after an experience of more than 
twenty-five years producing milk for the 
city trade and consider them very reason- 
able in every way. In this way it is up to 
me to keep the herd up to a fair standard 
of efficiency during the entire year. 

“Our rotation crops are twenty acres 
of potatoes, twenty acres of wheat, twenty 
acres of clover and timothy. We plan to 
have forty acres of clover and mixed hay 
each year. This leaves about thirty acres 
of tillable and orchard land. About twen- 
ty acres are used for alfalfa and green soil- 
ing crops. The pasture here on the home 
farm consists of about fifty acres and this, 
with very little supplemental green forage, 
silage and a little grain feed, keeps the 
cows producing profitably during the 
grazing season. We sell from eighty to 
one hundred gallons of milk a day for the 
entire year and figure on producing from 
two thousand four hundred to four thou- 
sand bushels of potatoes for market. 

“By conducting my farm in this man- | 
ner I find it far more satisfactory than 
hiring men to do my work; besides it 
affords us a more pleasing and satisfying 
home life than is the case when we are 
having two hired men and a hired girl liv- 
ing with our family. I have two other 
farms that I am conducting the same way. | 
The young man who leased my farm the | 
first year is still with me and has laid up 
quite a tidy sum of money. My other 
tenants are young men that began their 
farming on my farms, and they are doing | 
as well as could reasonably be expected. | 
I find time to look after the three farms 
and keep the business going as well as I 
could on the home farm alone when I kept 
hired help. By cooperating and buying 
our dairy feedstuffs and supplies together 
I save the boys a good many dollars each 
year, and what is best of all, they seem to 
appreciate my efforts. By changing work 
at threshing and silo filling time | when | 
we are cutting wood, shredding fodder and | 
doing other odd jobs, my engine and cut- | 
ter, cornhusker and shredder, wood ma-| 
chine and separator do the work for the 
three farms as well as for one. Altogether 
I have found that it is possible to get along 
with men when they feel that they have an | 
interest in their tasks and know that the | 
owner of the property is interested in| 
something more than skinning them out of 
their year’s wages.” 

There must be a harmonious and intelli- 
gent cooperation on the part of the land- 
owner with his tenant if the farm is to be 
kept up and put on a money-making basis. 
There must be a judicious blending of 
capital with brains and labor. Some | 
landowners have disheartening experiences 
with shiftless and dishonest tenants. 
Many rented farms are owned by men 
who have abundant capital to give the 
right kind of a tenant a good show, but 
unless they have confidence in the man 
they begin to tighten their purse strings. 

On the other hand, many owners of 
dairy farms have no knowledge of profit- | 
able dairying and think that a tenant | 
should give them about all they ask for. 
As a rule, they find some lazy, tricky fel- 
low who cheats them at every turn so that | 
in the end they are worse off than they | 
would have been to have given a good | 
tenant a liberal show. Many tenants | 
have failed to make good simply because 
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Strength does not Guarantee 
Constant Clean Skimming 
with Fixed Feed Separators 


Even if you had the arm of a Hercules you 
could not make fixed feed separators skim 
clean 365 days in the year. Buta ten year old boy, 
with practically no effort, can get every bit of 
butterfat with a Sharples Suction-feed Separator. 
With a Sharples, it is not a question of strength or 
guesswork, as no matter how you turn, the Sharples 
skims clean. 


SHARPLES 


SUCTION-FEED 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


** Skims clean at any speed”’ 






The Sharples is more than a ma- 
chine—it is a simple scientific 
principle that no other separator 
in the world can use. It is the 
only principle ever invented that 
absolutely guarantees clean skim- 
ming at all speeds and at all times. 


Write for catalog to nearest 
office, addressing Dept. S 


SHARPLES SEPARATOR COMPANY, West Chester, Pa. 


Sharples Milkere are aeed on half a million cows daily 
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é EASY IN AND EASY OUT @ 


What the Food Administration Thinks About the Future for Poultry 


By C. E. GAPEN 





HE poultry business, particularly 

on the farms where feed for a 

good-sized flock of hens is no 
serious problem, is not charged with 
the risk that is unescapable in other 
lines of meat production. For the 
middle west farmer it is an easy-in- 
easy-out venture. It costs little to 
accumulate a goodly number of birds, 
and if the market for eggs or poultry is 
off, the hatchet is always handy and 
the appetite for fried pullet or fricas- 
seed hen is persistent in most folks, and 
particularly noticeable now in the 
returning soldier. 

No doubt the boys who have just 
come back are getting all the chicken 
they can handle, but it is because we're 
glad to see them and not because of 








are selling at $1.25 to $1.85 a dozen in 
Europe it means shortage. We may 
be shipping eggs there next summer. 

“The farmers of the middle west 
may feel proud of what they have done 
with their flocks during the period of 
the war, but results would have been a 
lot better if they had had a higher type 
of bird and more early hatched pullets. 

“No new rules and regulations are 
contemplated.” 

There seem to be very good reasons 
for planning to keep a good-sized flock 
on the job during the next year, and 
even if somebody is wrong not much 
harm will be done. Right now every- 
body is sure that the thing to do is to 
keep the egg machine working at top 
speed. Stocks are much less than a 





any slump in the market. Poultry, 


varticularly laying hens, is good proper- he spring pullet that now looks like this is the 


one that is filling the 


1OW Al according to the men in : 
now and, a ) gtot ni mature before cold weather began in earnest. 
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t Food Administration who watch 
the p ilse of the hen business, is apt 
to remain so for some time. Cornbelt farmers who raised big 
flocks the past summer, and had a lot of pullets that hatched 
extra early, are cashing in. Feed is still high, but considerably 
lower than last year and eggs and poultry are twenty-five per- 
cent to thirty-five percent higher than a year ago. Mr. W. F. 
Priebe, head of the poultry and egg section of the Food Admin- 
istration, who is a big poultry and egg dealer, says the prospect 
is for feed at still lower cost, but the general farmer who raises 
po iltry as a sort of by -product is not usually worried much over 
the cost of grain. Mr. Priebe and Mr. Boehm, his associate, 
complain that the distribu- 


‘aod ago and the public appetite has 
ae oe Oe n whetted by a better quality of 
-, d—, Re product that has been turned out this 
year. That farmers are thoroly awake 
in most sections is indicated by the 
oa that laying hens and pullets are seldom found on the mar- 
cets. 

There is one fact, however, that bears on the other side of 
the question. Last February an embargo was placed on the 
importation of Chinese dried eggs by the War Frade Board, 
on account of the shortage of ships, and as a result bakers who 
were heavy users of dried eggs consumed large quantities of 
shell eg Now the embargo on the Chinese product has been 
removed and before long we may look for the old competitor 
back again. To what extent this is going to affect the American 

farmer’s market is hood to say now, but the short- 
age is such at the present time that there is no 





tion of poultry and eggs 
after they leave the farmer's 
hands has not been handled 
as well as the distribution 
of other foods. Too many 
primitive methods have pre- 


vailed, but the rules enfore- 
ing cand! ng have improved 
the qu ality and this is be- 
lieved to have had a notice- 

t effect in stimulating 


the consumer 8 appetite 

T ec farrme r undoubtedly 

was the loser as a result of 

the bad practices, Now 

fewer eggs are W usted and 
, ] 


immediate prospect of holes being knocked in the 
market. We have been accustomed to this thin 
before. In 1917 nine-tenths of the bakers us 
dried eggs and a very small amount were prepared 
in this country. Mr. Priebe says it is probable 
that much of the Chinese output will go to 
Europe while the scarcity exists in those countries. 

Now the demand is for winter eggs and more 
winter eggs. There is every indication that no 
matter how hard the hens work this winter they 
will not be able to put the price below a profitable 
level. So during these winter months a good game 
is to try to make the flock average just a few more 
eggs than ever before. 

If a man has good stock to start out with, a large 
proportion of pullets that hatched early last spring, 




















the irket 18 wider, 

The day I visited the and warm but well ventilated quarters, he is not 
Food Administration it fair- much of a hen man if he doesn’t make some egg 
ly radiated good cheer for money between now and next summer. Altho 
poultry and egg producers there are few farmers who do not know them it 
Re s? A plenty! 1 isn’t a bad idea to repeat theeight conditions that 
quote Mr. Priebe and Mr The pullet that looks like this at the beginning of the De artment of Agriculture says are necessary 
Boehm loge ther: “*Pros- winter may have a good appetite till spring, but to pro table winter egg roduction. They are: 
pects are for a good poultry she got too late a start to be an egg maker. suitable stock, comfortable quarters, kind treat- 
and egg market because of ment, regular attention, abundant water, whole- 
si ec O© meats in other countries We are some feed, liberal rations, 

' short of storage eggs now and have congenial exercise. They 
had s t down the bars on exports in order to ; are so simple that they 
feed o ir own people. Quite a large quantity of £ seem ridiculous and some 
eggs has been sent to England and more would have people wonder why a man 
been sent if we had been amply supplied at home would waste his time writ- 
VW t we have sent have been for the use of mili- ing them down. But some 

of these simple require- 

New York furnishes a good index of how the ments mean a whole lot. 
poultry market is tending. In November 787 For instance, comfortable 
car is Of live poultry of ans verage weight around quarters must not or can 
18.000 p s, were received. That means 14.- not be full of lice, but after 
000,000 pounds to say nothing of express receipts an investigation the poultry 
During the same period 105,000 packages of men of the Department de- 
dressed poultry of a total weight near 12,000,000 | cided that ninety-nine per- 
pounds reached that market. The total is 26,000,- cent of the flocks of the 
000 pounds. Nearly all of the live stuff was con- country are lousy. A bird 
med very soon. Some of the dressed went into with an army of lies must 
storage. ‘This business ig an increase over the use a lot of feed to main- 
same period last year of at least 15 percent. tain them and she can’t 


“Lhe crop in the central west was enormous 
and some trouble is now being experienced in get- 
ting the birds dressed and in getting the cars in @ 
which to ship.” le 








roduce so many s. 
Sometimes the lice chew 
up the feathers so that it is 
hard for the hen to keep 





Che final word from Priebe and Boehm is to 


warm. That means feed 


“keep steam up in the poultry plant. Make it an The hen that was a good layer all quae pains wasted. There is an easy 
too late to be a good winter er. is grow- IC bi 1 on 131. 


egg factory and not a fattening pen. When eggs ing feathers instead of 


eggs with her 
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Bere No. £24—-A Gambrel-root coot feeder’ \ L—4 
which gives sousual loft oe, a7 

ment of doors and window may be changed i “ 
Gesired. lo a range of 4 sises rom $1644 =m, 









Book a 654 Minds and 
Sizes of Farm Buildings } FREE . 


Tells About Ready-Cut Barns You oN — 
Can Erect at Big Savings! jf 2 prints ripe 


S bene get this book before you buildabarn! Learn how a Gordon-Van Tine 
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barn comes to you with material ready-framed, ready to nail, with planscom- 
plete. We do all the figuring, sawing, beveling, fitting of heavy timbers on 
electric saws at our factory. You do erecting work without expert help if you wish. No 
delays. You can get right to work and have barn up in half to third usual time, at con- 
sequent saving in cost to you. You'll have the finest appearing, m>st practical and 
durable barn in your neighborhood. Saving amounts to up to 50% of whatcost would be 
but for our Ready-Cut method. Book shows what others havedone. The plans show 
u how and you get expert advice throughout. Buy today and buy right. Gordon- 
Van Tine farm buildings are planned by experts. Represent actual study of thousands 
of farmers’ requirements. No experimenting, no guesswork. Over ~~ 000 customers 
vouch for us. Get our book. Note photos and plans of scientifically designed barns, 
Built hundreds of times. Perfect ventilation to keep stock ——— S Arranged to make 
work easy. Staunch, sound materials that last. Send the coupon toda 


At Factory Prices—Costs 7 ea 


We sell by catalog only and direct to the con- Send Us the Coupon Now! 


eumer. Our volume gives you prices that ap- Markthecoupon now! Tenantfarmers, too, send 


Hog House No. 282. 
Designed to pot cert nine 
































proximate wholesale costs for uncut material. All for book! Theowner knows —— ue of good farm 
SA yl Rp oe OTe 
up cc ve mone UL our nowis me to 80 you can 
barns at our factory — Mh And et farm build- py far ape orne book pictures, describes and 
ings from us that are ~e,, t. ( prises kinds a es of modern farm buildings, 
for dairying, mixed —-_ ng, 
horse barns—bolted plank frame, gable, =e 
Shipped Promptly Anywhere = gothic roofs, head house and dairy annex, 
We make complete shipment pment promptly, All ma- ~ Found or barrel barns, timber frame 
terials fF you as you need 


veway barns, balloon or 

em. Safe arrival ae —*~ roofs, trussed roofs, colony and indi- 
= no matter where you -~-" All ene of vidual houses, corn cribs, try houses, le- 
ilding marked so you know just what are ment sheds, dairy houses, ngs, 


steer 
and where they go according to the plans. ile stalls, litter cageions, ¢ cup horse stalls, ’ rte 
building materials are scarce ever here locally, et ~JB~ "batever BUILDING MATER 


r big reserve stock of ready-cut buildings gives frpecr farm t buildin you a heres 
pond hurry-up service. ritvetoday. 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
6847 Gordon Street Davenport, Iowa 
Established Over Half a Century sw 
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FEEDING WINTER LAYERS 


How to Increase the Egg Yield 


HIS win- 
ter we 
are going 
to record 
prices for farm 
eggs and the 
farmer who 
can by proper 


see 





few more doz- 

en ergs from | 

ADD OM: \ the farm flock 

bie = y" a will add a} 

We x. SF i. Ayah handsome pro- 

§ ¥ rs ae fit to his in- 

Sr es oy 7) come which 
i 


will more than 


repay him for the extra effort and the 
small additional cost 
In war times it has been necessary for 
to change our laying ration consider- 


i y in order to conform to the universal 


desire to save grain. It has also been 
necessary to make a change because in 
many instances grain is too high to be fed 
at a profit. And in view of this fact 
many poultrymen have succeeded in 


eliminating a great deal of the grain ele- 
ment from the ration without making a 
sacrifice in the returns in eggs. 

It has long been acknowledged that a 
purely grain ration is not the most profit- 
able one to feed poultry. The grain has 
to be assimilated by the hen and in this 
process a great deal of the food element is 
yurned up in reducing the grain to a state 
of digestibility. This is why we hear so 
many people complaining that their hens 
are ‘“‘eating their heads off’’ and are not 
laying eggs in winter, even tho they are 
being fed fairly well. 

We can, however, take the same grain, 
feed it in a different form and greatly in- 
crease the average egg yield of the flock. 
Why? Because more of the ration is 
going into eggs; not so much of it is wasted 
in the process of digestion and consequent- 
ly less is needed to supply the bodily 
wants of the hens. 

The most economical ration for laying 
hens is that where all of the grains in the 
ration are fed in a ground state, properly 
balanced, and in the correct quantity. 
And when it is possible to feed the mash 
in a wet state, it will be reduced to a more 
available form for consumption and the 
returns greatly increased. 

I have produced m urket eggs ata good 
profit by adopting this kind of a ration. 
Che first thing in the morning I feed 
whole oats in litter at the rate of one 
pound for eve ry twenty-five hens This 
is merely to get them started exercising 
by scratching in the litter and to sharpen 
Two hours later, I 


up their appetites 

feed sprout d oats, the sprouts be ing not 
more than one inch long, as the greatest 
food value is found in sprouted oats 
when the sprouts are short. This sup- 
plies the necessary green element in the 


a wet mash, one that is 
an hour before feeding 
mash is d of wheat 
round oats and cornme il, equal 
added one teaspoonful 
h half a This is 
te two and one-half 
ter to one pound of mash 
water is boiling hot when stirred in 
wh and you will think that it is too 
but after the mixture has been 

1 ti { vur or longer it 
ll greatly so that at feeding time it 
t too wet. We then have practically 
nd one-half pounds of feed where 
only had one pound before and the 
h is in a form which can be digested 


At noon I feed 


compose 


cen hens 


nel rar 
» Stand [for an i 


with practically no loss 
The 


amount they eat will also depend 
upon the amount of eggs they 


somewhat 





feeding, get a| 


are laying. If they are laying heavily 
they will eat more than they do when 
they are making only a slight egg pro- 
duction. 

In the middle of the afternoon feed 
sprouted oats again, one ounce to each 
| hen and late in the afternoon feed one to 
two pounds of cracked corn and buck- 
wheat in the litter to each twenty-five 
hens. This should be given in about 
equal parts, but as the weather gets colder 
| it will be well to increase the proportion 
of corn. 

It is not necessary to feed this evening 
| ration of grain, but 1t would be preferable, 
| ho doubt, because it involves less labor 

for the attendant than other forms. 
| Where it is possible to feed a dry mash in 
hoppers containing a large element of these 
grains, with green cut alfalfa for bulk, it 
will not be necessary to feed whole grain 

I might add that keeping dry wheat 
bran in hoppers before the hens at all 
times will give them a large part of the 
necessary bulky matter needed in the 
ration and will have its effect upon the 
number of eggs laid. In fact, all feeders 
will say that the more roughage you can 
get consumed the more economical will 
be your feeding. High concentrates, like 
grain, are what cost in any ration. 

Charcoal, grit and oyster shell must be 
before the hens at all times, as they are 
very necessary elements in the business 
of producing eggs. And above all, be 
sure the winter layers have plenty of water. 
This is a hard proposition in winter 
oftentimes, but eggs cannot and will not 
be laid if the hens do not have plenty of 
good water. An egg is said to be more than 
seventy percent water, so you can see the 
necessity of plenty of it for the hens. 

In one test over a period of three weeks, 
I found that the average amount of water 
consumed by a hen while laying heavily 
was slightly less than one-half a pound 
daily. I water the hens three times a day, 
morning, noon and night, and if you doubt 
the need of much water for the layers 
just water them once a day for a while an 
see how much your egg yield drops off. 

Another thing that is important for the 
layers is that they must be kept confined 
during wet, damp weather. Hens that 
are allowed to run around in sloppy 
weather or in snow will not break any egg 
records. They may lay some, but a hen 
; with wet feet can attend to business no 
better than a child with wet feet can 
keep from catching cold. The best plan 
is to keep the layers in an open front 
house thruout the winter, never allowing 
them to range about. In this way the 
maximum egg yields can be maintained 
at all times. These little things are 
often overlooked, but once you try them 
out, you will see how great an influence 
they have on the egg yield.—C. C. 8. 


WHEN THE HATCHES ARE POOR 

When a fertile egg, artifically incubated, 
fails to produce a lusty, live chick, there 
are four possible explanations. The germ 
may have been weak, throwing the re- 
sponsibility back on the flock; the egg 
may have been handled carelessly by the 
poultry keeper prior to incubation; the 
incubator may have possessed some fault; 
or the poultry keepers may have mis- 
managed the machine. With a good many 
poultry keepers it is characteristic at such 
a moment to blame either the flock or the 
incubator. If he is honest with himself, 
| the poultry keeper can generally deter- 
mine the responsibility, and take steps to 
guard against it in the future. Considered 
in quantities of one egg, this problem is 
trivial, but when a general condition 
develops and a season’s success is threat- 
ened, as f -guently happens, it is of the 
| first in 





ance. 
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Every poultry raiser can now get his 
hens to 
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er of tails pa: upon 
Your money back if not satis- 
fied after you have given Mayer's 
Laymore a thorough trial. 


Double Your Poultry 
Profits 


As a poultry exvert, I say that 

are going to retall at from 

Hee to $1.00 a dozen this winter. 

nee more 
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Feed Mayer's saymete, just a 


« If Mayer's 
Laymore doesn’t make your hens 
lay more eggs, you get your 
money back. 


200 Eggs—1 Hen 
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There is a type of person, found in 
every occupation which is strong for 
essential things and mighty careless with 
details. Such a one, inexperienced in 
incubator management, is nearly certain 
to get into hatching trouble, for fool- 
proof construction is something that will 
never be found in that machine. Every 
single item of the instruction sheet is 
published to be followed. 

When ordinary careful handling has 
been given eggs saved for hatching, and 
when incubator management conforms to 
the direction sheets, flock conditions can 
be suspected, all the more’ if most of the 
fertile eggs are tested out early in the 
incubating period. The fault with fertile 
eggs, tested out when germ development 
has stopped early, is generally traceable 
to flock conditions or careless handling 
outside the incubator. Holding eggs a 
long period, subjecting them to extremes 
of heat or cold, might have done the dam- 
age. The poultry keeper himself can 
generally answer this question with cer- 
jainty. 

When the eggs stay in the incubator to 
the very last, many fully formed chicks 
being found in woh oe Aner the fault is 
most likely to be in management of the 
machine or the machine itself, and of 
the two possibilities the first is the more 
often the actual fact. Moisture condi- 
tions should be conscientiously regulated 
thruout the incubating period, both the 
premises and the machine being in mind. 
Pack of moisture leads to many more 
chick losses than too much moisture. 

With machines of demonstrated value, 
construction defects are infrequent. The 
purchaser and user of a secondhand in- 
cubator, however, will do well to examine 
the machine thoroly before entrusting 
valuable eggs to it. 

Poor hatches owing to some unfavor- 
able flock condition are illusive, and often 
not corrected until too late. Stock which 
is run out, a rooster out of condition, over- 
stimulation with protein foods or dis- 
proportionate use of fattening materials 
in the ration, are possible causes. Con- 
ditions such as these often persist, unless 
rectified, from year to year. For that 
reason if for no other, the poultry keeper 
who is consistently getting poor hatches, 
should determine as nearly as possible 
the exact cause. The cheapest way out 
may be to start with an entirely new 
strain, or to remodel the poultry house, or 
simply to buy a good cockerel.—J. B. 


RAISING GOSLINGS 

We have never found it profitable to 
hatch goslings real early in the spring. 
April and May are the best months. 
Even then, except on very warm days, 
we keep the goslings off the water until 
they are pretty well feathered out, as 
their first growth of down is not very good 
protection and cold water often results 
in chilling. 

In the natural state, grass is the first 
thing eaten by the goslings, hence in 
domestication we provide them with a 
good pasture. As grass is largely nitro- 
genous, moistened cornmeal acts as a good 
balance and may well constitute a large 
part of the ration. 

We provide our geese of all ages with 
all the grit and sand they can use. 
mash that contains cooked vegetables is 
a good thing to feed goslings once a day. 
In addition to cornmeal, any of the ground 
grains in current use are good—ground 
oats, bran, etc. Meat in some form must 
not be neglected, for in the wild state the 
gosling gathers not only grass, but also 
cabal food in the form of bugs, worms 
ind insects.—S. P. 


If you are interested in any particular 
ubject refer to the editorial index on 
Page 3. This issue contains over three 
hundred articles coveriag nearly every 
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DollarMakins Fact 
for Poultry Keepers 


What is Pratts Poultry Regulator ? 
A positive tonic and conditioner for poultry of all kinds and 
ages. A health-builder and health-preserver. Not a food. 


What does it contain ? 
Roots, herbs, spices, mineral substances, etc. Each ingredient 
performs a certain duty. The combination spells “‘health 
insurance.” 


What does it do? 


Pratts Poultry Regulator makes and keeps poultry healthy, vig- 
orous and productive. It shortens the molt, sharpens the ap- 
petite, improves digestion and circulation, hastens growth and 
increases egg-production. /t saves feed by preventing waste 
due to poor digestion. Jt prevents disease by keeping the birds 
in condition to resist the common ailments. 


Has it been fully tested ? 


Yes! In general use for nearly fifty years. The original 
poultry conditioner. Imitated, but unequalled 


Does it give general satisfaction ? 
Positively ! Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Test 


it at our risk. Increased egg-production will prove that “‘Pratts 
makes hens lay.’’ 


How is it best used? 
Daily in small quantities. For adults, atablespoonful daily for 
10 birds. Younger stock in proportion. Mix with dry or 
moist mash. 


What does it cost ? 


Nothing, because it pays big profits. One cent a month per 
hen is the investment required. 


Where can I get it ? 


From 60,000 Pratt dealers. There is one near you. Direct 
from the manufacturer, prepaid, if your dealer can’t supply you. 


How can I learn more about it ? 
Ask the Pratt Food Co., Philadelphia, for valuable 
FREE BOOKS on poultry keeping. Write 



























today ! 
PRATT FOOD COMPANY g 
Philadelphia Chicago Toronto 


Manufacturers of Pratts Powdered Lice Killer, R 
Remedy, Disinfeetant, etc. Also Pratte ‘Animal 
Regulator and Veterinary Remedies 
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Are You Going to Move? 


If you are going to move within thirty days, or if you have moved re- 
centl without hashes asked us to change your address on our subscrip- 
tion list, please advise us at once so you will not miss any copies of Suc- 

ul Farming. Please be sure to give both your old and new addresses. 
Send if possible the address label taken from the last copy of Successful Farm- 
ing that you received. 


(For Convenience \Jse the Coupon Below) 
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Heavy- 
Layi 
SNOW-FLECKED 
<= Beauties 


Sheppard’s Famous Anconas hold the 
record for flock and 





ege pr >duction 

single bird. Noted winter layers. Eggs 
are i irge aaa white. These beautiful, 
practical chickens also win highest 
prizes. Send for illustrated book that 
tells all about them. Free. Address— 


H. Cecil Sheppard, President Internationa 
Ancona Club, Box S 2, Berea, Ohio || 


DAY-OLD Chicks 


Wit tamp of quality 
V r and Liv ili y Shipments 
Guarant | ip 1,500 miles. 
White Ww yar 14 ttes, Barred Rocka, 
Whit Legt Bu f and White 
















insuring 


Oo t Ss. C. and R. C. Reds. 
EGGS FOR HATCHING 
at low prepaid prices. Cajalog Free. 





GOSHEN POULTRY FARMS, R-6 Goshen, lod 


BOOK on 


and Almanac for 71919 has many colored 
plates of fowls true to life. It tells 
all about chickens, their prices, their care, di- 
seases and remedies. Allabout lneubators, their 
prices and their operation, All about poaltry 
houses aad how to build them. It's an encyclo- 
we chickendom. You need it. Only ibe 

©, GHOBMAKER, Box Lee 


64 BREE Ds Most Profitable chick- 
ens, ducks, geese and tur- 

keys. Choice, pure-bred, hardy northern | 

raised. Fowls,eggs, Incubators at low prices, 
















America’s greatest poultry farm. 26 pears | 
= business. Valuable new 112 page Poul- 
Guide and Catalog free. Write today. 


R.F. NEUBERT Co., Box 840, Manka 


62 BREEDS fsesces 


Turkeys. Hardy fowls, eggs and Incubat- 
ors atlowest prices. America’s try Farm. 
Write, for valuable Poultry Book FREE. 


F.A.NEUBERT. Box 310, Mankato.Mian. 
Money in Poultry Liane investment, 
and SQUaDS “Mroosands of prises at big 
Bis Pree best a> lowest prices,all varieties, 
‘ree Book tells all about it. Write today, 
GRESCENI POULTRY FARM, Box 36, es MoinesJja, 


“y ENDIAN RUNNER DUCK CULT 
Finest illustrated duck book published. Tells 
how to hatch and care for greatest egg produc- 
ing fowl on earth How to get a _ start. 
Quotes low prices on stock and eggs of finest 
strains. Sent for 6 cents postage. 


= Berry's Farm, Box 153. Clarinda, lowa 


OULTRY cnenicon GUIDE 


ells all about ' raising hic kens, care, feecing, 

et ' nabs ones ‘ ued ures of best 
aying varietie st layers, Sent absolutel 

xs and Poultry ‘for hatching at spec ial low prices, 

J.W. MILLER CO., Box 24. Rockford, Ulinols 


A $100.00 

HESE GIRLS raised 1,753 chicks 
T in 1918, winning a $100 War 
Prize. They used our Gem HATCHERIES 
anc 4 BROODFRS, costing on ly ae, a. 
Over 240,000 now _in us taleg | 
sent FREE, GRUNDY ‘POUL TE 
FARMS. Morrisonville, Illinois, 























































BREEDERS fetes Chicken, 

teties Chicken, 

Ducks, Geese, Bantams, Guineas and 
ra. Also Eggs, Incubators an 


» © Free | 
ARE POULTRY CO., BOX 850 


HAMPTON. IOWA 


Big Money In Chickens! Poultry, Years With 





) pages, by Fisher, 23 yre. poultry editor, 
: ls how to start profitably. Poultry Tri 
une, ilastrated Nat. Mag., 8mo. with y 
60c. Paper only, 3 mo. 0c. Book only 





Write Poultry Tribune, Box? Mt lh li. 
BD VARIETIES Hardy Northern ratse@ 


Chickens ks, Geese, Turkeys. — 





Fowls, Eggs, 


bred beaviest laying strains. 
Incubators all atlow prices. 20th year Lon 
Book and Breeders Guide FRE 





Poultry 
W. A. WEBER. Bex 4}. Mankato. Minn. 


ardy orthern 

- Chickens, Ducks. Geese 

\ Turkeys. Guineas. low 
/ prices catalogue 3,cents. DELL WALRATH, 
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PAVARIETIE Chi “ - By Sy bite Hor 











{it African, China Geese; Rouen, Pekin, 
ner, Muscovy Ducks:G uineas, Incubators. Brooders: 


f sti og Free. THEODORE FRANZ, Rox 98. Mankato, Mins. 
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Large Catalog 
A. A. ZIEMER, Box 4, AUSTIN. MINNESOTA 
FERRIS STRAIN Soc sr'rer nezasel ts 
$14—Eggs $6 Per hundred by 
Parcel Poet. J W. Schenk. RouteA. Evansville. Ind. 
$ RA Chotce dark red cockerels $3, $5 each. F 
£. l, eds $3, $5per $15. Rose comb $65 each. Eggs 
Re 15. Winter Layers Fine K 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
STE AE 
SURPRISING INCUBATOR 


SiG. uals 


CONTENTED BROODER CHICKS 


Brooder chicks are kept, we must bear 
in mind, under strictly artificial* condi- 
The mother hen knows her busi- 
ness and we have found that it pays to 
take some tips from her regarding chick 
feeding. 

Our own experience and observation of 
other's methods and difficulties leadtothe 


| belief that many of the chick troubles 


arise from over-feeding or from feeding 
Too much food up-sets 
the digestive system bringing on dreaded 
bowel troubles and the chick thus afflicted 
> as well be killed at once. 


Watch a mother hen with her brood. | 


Except for short periods of rest beneath 
her warm wings she keeps them con- 
stantly on the move. And no one can 
deny that she raises strong and rugged 
chicks. 

We keep a large flock of chicks when 
closely confined in a brooder house con- 
tented and busy be remembering the 
mother hen’s methods. Always the 
chicks have access to boxes of mash, 
Chicks cannot eat enough of this dry 
food to injure them while it insures 
against their ever being really hungry or 
under-nourished. 


Breakfast consists of a rather scanty | 


feeding of chick grain in a libera! quantity 
of scratching litter. Always there are 
limitless quantities of fresh water and of 
clean thick sour milk. By this method the 
chicks work keenly and grow strong and 
vigorous. 

At least once in two hours the chicks 
receive some attention to keep them in- 
terested and busy. This constant atten- 
tion is continued until the chicks are 
turned into a large run or given free range. 

How to keep them eager and happy 
without giving them too much food has 
been something of a study. About two 
hours after breakfast we finda large basket- 
ful of fresh litter dumped in the middle of 
their scratching space better than fresh 
feed in the old litter. The chicks pounce 
upon this litter, searching for weed and 
grass seeds and work happily for another 
hour without danger of over-loaded crops. 

This litter is gathered up at the stock 
barn where clover hay has been thrown 
down for the cows. Commercial litter 
would not, of course, offer such rich and 
interesting hunting; but this barn litter is 
available on every farm. Again in the 
afternoon, if the chicks show signs of 
uneasiness or dissatisfaction, they are 

iven more of this litter and the hubbub of 
ittle singing voices attest to their delight. 

A pailful of tender dandelion greens 
hastily dug with considerable dirt about 
the roots is a favorite with the chicks. 
Soon there will not be a scrap of the 
greens left. Green onions cut up tops 
and all cause great excitement. At least 
once each day they should have one or 
more spadefuls of clean earth—if a grass 
sod, so much the better. This will be 
literally devoured, soil and all. Apple 

arings and seeds will be picked to pieces. 

‘resh sweet clover leaves are cleaned up 
with alacrity. Rolled oats are a favorite 
with our chicks producing great enthu- 
siasm without danger of over-eating. 
Whole oats and wheat soaked in a cool 
place until sprouts begin to appear are 
given our chicks once each day. They 
work over these, greatly relishing the 
softened kernel and wisely discarding the 
indigestible shuck. 

Of course breakfast has been followed 
by occasional light feedings of scratch 
rain in the litter. But it is not unti! an 
our or so before their bedtime that the 
chicks are given all they will eat of a 
crumbly wet mash and more than they 
will easy of scratch in. This insures 
their going to bed with a well filled crop. 

Happy, contented chicks never peep. 
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~ © You never can lose by following the example 
of successful oer rs Hundreds now 
depend on the** ** poultry ration 
PEARL GRIT fzssesio 
Helps Hens Lay Nore Eggs 
An essential aid to pertect diges- 
tion of food. Contains all the 
valuable elements necessary in the 
making of wh.te, hard shells and 
meaty eggs. Prevents clogging 
and fermentation. 


ree. 
THE OHIO MARBLE CO. 
200 Cleveland St. Piqua, Ohio 








MANUPACTUR 


eRe 
8ST. 
JOSEPH gulissoURI 


x OOM x 
+ POULTRY BOOK vest yerits 
Hating, pearing. feeding an ry St —e 
variates inctading fd ~ 


cheap 
- ae Ce “Bite Se ee 
is Sein t Best Pure 
Bred Stock. Safe arrival 


Eggs for hatchi prepaid. 
Pobint Duck Eggs. Illustra’ catalog free. 
STANDARD POULTRY CO. 


Nappanee. Indiana 





Whit 
Roane xclusl vel 
Decka's high laying strain. 1200 Bren | to ta reed. 
ers. 6400 incubator capacity. 20c and 25c each 
count = ee. Guaranteed health and vigor 


Also 
R 1, Box B, Des lowa 


BABY CHICK Superlative quality.11 cents 


each & up. 10 leading preeds 
Catalog free. Gpringficld Hatcheries, Box C, Sprinefield, Ohio 





Satisfaction guaranteed 





monthly 
and a to introduce guar- 
anteed and ders. 
BIGLER COMPANY, X83, Springfield, Ilinots 


eae, ays, 

Guiness Bantams, ian Hares and 

dogs. Stock and Eggs. Large Illustrated ted Cs: free. Write 
for yours now. Edwin A. Souder, Telford, 'Pa. 
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They make all sorts of happy noises from 
busy chirpings to the sweet croaning with 
which they sing themselves asleep. One 
ping chick is discernable in a flock of 
Laodeeds. Over-fed, unoccupied chicks 
invariably peep. And too often this is 
mistaken for the hunger cry and they 
are given even more food. Keep the 
b er chicks busy and happy and they 
will usually be healthy.—A. M. A. 
FEEDING BABY CHICKS 

The first three weeks of a chick’s life is 
the critical period. During this period 
one must be very careful in feeding. 
Over-feeding is fatal and results in bowel 
trouble that killls so many baby chicks. 
If one is uncertain as to the quantity to 
feed it would be far better to err on the 
safe side by feeding too little rather than 
too much. 

I never feed baby chicks until they are 
at least forty-eight hours old. Just before 
leaving the shell the yolk of the egg is 
taken into the chick’s abdomen, and this 
supplies all the food needed for two or 
three days. If food is given soon after 
the chicks are hatched, when the egg yolk 
is still undigested, the digestive organs 
become clogged, are put to a strain which 
they cannot stand, and serious bowel 
trouble will likely result. 

The chicks are not given all they will 
eat at the first feedings. My idea is to 
keep them a bit hungry the first. week, so 
they will go after the heavier feeding of 
the second week with vim and vigor. 

Beginning with the second week I feed 
every two hours, but never more (except- 
ing the scratch grain) than they will clean up 
in five minutes. The rolled oats and 
bread and milk diet is still continued. 
In addition to this, twice a day, chick 
scratch feed is scattered in litter, so the 
chicks will have to scratch vigorously 
to get this portion of the ration. 

When the chicks are three weeks old 
the danger of over-feeding is notso great, 
and it is usually safe to keep food before 
them all the time in hoppers. Ifthe chicks 
are confined to limited runs, it would still 
be advisable to feed the grain portion of 
the ration in litter so the youngsters will 
get the proper exercise. A good mash 
mixture for growing chicks is made of two 
parts bran, one part each of middlings, 
cornmeal and meat-scrap. 

If the “run” for the chicks is limited 
green food of some kind must be provided. 
Growing chicks myst have all the green 
food they will eat, if they are to keep in 
the pink of condition and make a good 
thrifty growth.—T. Z. R. 


EASY IN AND EASY OUT 

Continued from page 126 
and a cheap way to get rid of lice. Go to 
the drug store and get some sodium flu- 
oride which will cost somewhere between 
twenty-five cents and forty cents a pound. 
A pound will treat one hundred birds by 
the piach system if you are careful. The 
pinch system means a pinch here and a 
pinch there, about twelve to the bird right 
down next theskin. Treat the head, neck 
— below the vent, wings and 
the tal. 

Wheat is a great chicken feed but not 
for this winter. We must still have sub- 
stitutes. The wheatless ration that the 
government poultrymen advive is made 


up as follows: 


Scratch Mixture Dry Mash 
2 lbs. cracked corn 3 Ibs. corn meal 
». Oats 1 lb. beef scraps. 


_ Meat serap or fish scrap may seem to 
e high priced bu they are high in protein 
and worth the money. When wheat is 
not used these protein feeds are absolutely 
necessary to make a hen shell out the 
rhe war has demonstrated that the 
hen is a much better all round food pro- 
Cucing machine than we had thought. She 
is great on the “pick up” and can be throt- 
tled down im a jiffy if the going looks 
rough. Now is the time for the “pick up” 
because the prices are right here. 
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IF NOT SATISFIED 
On My New 90-Day Engine Offer 


I have NOW made it possible for every manto owna High- 
Grade WITTE Engine on practically his own terms, saving from $15 to 
$200—enough to buy fuel to earn itsfirst cost. Write atonce forthisoffer. 
Take your choice of four plans of payment—choice of en- 
gines— Kerosene, Gasoline, Dis- 
tillate or Gas—any size, 2, 3, gmt 



















































. * 
Immediate Factory Shipment a 
If I did not own and operate gre a 
able terms. You need an engine for | 
pumping, feed cutting, silo filling, wood- 
engine is the only labor saving farm PUT IT TO WORK—satisfy yourself 
machine that youcanruneverydayin that I offer the bigvest engine value on the 
for others, make it take the placeof iness, Don’t f that I make nothing b 
high-priced help, do your work quicker, guainee-tely en coin “yc to 
= amount of pell you a better enwine and cae Wea en mean 


4, 6, 8,12,160r 22h.p. Station- 
the largest exclusive, direct -selling a8 e 
; : 
sawing, threshing, operating cane mill, 
market, give you the best service, the most 
tter and cheaper. My engines are giy- ecp business going. t have to make , and I bave 
to operate and Sy whatl eay. Don't buy any engine until you get 


ary, Portable or Saw-Rig.fie 
1 Can Make 
engine factory in the world, I could 
not make you this offer on such favor- f 
fanning mill, corn mill, saw mill, <a a 
running a cream tor, grind- WITTE : 
ng separator, grind: Try a Engine First 
theyear, winterorsummer,andmake f=" 1, cma, the oulem andl able geen 
rm. best price, shi or - 
money. You can werk for yourself or gine when you want 10—ell complete, ready for 
y 
satisfaction to thousands of men in seen making rood for over 31 years. The secret of my 
every state, T have big surplus S59 delivered PROMPT Wht oil eae Tae d 
understand, built to stand t offer and prices. 
years of hard work. «-escee 




















Send This Coupon No, 1614 
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ludge Engines,” isthe nal With na: d address toED.H. Wile, @& 
How -to-Judge-an-Engine Book--shows r) = Pres, Witte Engine Works, for FREE En: = 
difference in engines--tells you how top — gine Book and This Special Offer. cod 
udge engines--tells you the chings you ought to know, in >) a 
&@ way youcan understand. Read it before you buyany = - = 
engine at any price.--ED. H. WITTE, President. B ee ape ae eee — a ay 
al WITTE ENGINE WORKS ” < 
4 Oakland Avenue, Kansas City,Mo. 5 — 
1614 Empire Building, Pittel hPa. 5 DOWER cecces cosvse cence aneses State... 
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INCUBATORS and BROODERS 


Spend 20 Minutes Daily With Me for 3 Weeks 
and | Will Reward You With a Fine Hatch 


Hatch more chicks—oe])] ES Fiat 
more eggs and chickens 
—help feed the world. 
This is the year of all 
years that you need the 
time-tried and depen- 
toever r buyer of dable “Successful” Incu- 
Vex OCE a 
FUL” Incubator bator The only ma- 
or Brooder. Our| chine in the world guaran- 
bockignbroule! teed to be cabinet made. 
Careand Feeding} The only hatcher that 
{ Chieks, D 
and Turkeys" heats around the colder 
' Oc. ; 
| oh edges of the body first. 
Send for it. Guaranteed to vary 
not over a fraction 
of one degree throughout the entire hatch. 
*“‘Successful’’ Brooders, too, are built too 
good to compare with others. Raised floor, 
glass drop top, self regulating heating plant. 
rain and cold proof. Write for catalog and 
prices. $205 cast. Write for eireular and prices. 


Des Moines Incubator Co., 464 Second St., Des Moines, lowa 
J. &. GILCREST. President and General Manager 
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the fact that the 
**Successful”’ is backed 


by twenty-six »s 
— uccessful 
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DAREINGS 
Crisps -Make Eggs 


You, too, make hens than and 
‘ou hy Fee I. » poaduce tocse ever before, 
famous ‘all over the country. your 


Make "Em Grow Bigger—Lay Qui 
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Big 


gest Hatches 


Strongest Chicks 


That’s what you want—that’s what 
you'll pet with my Champion Belle 


City 


atching Outfit— and I can prove it. 


My big catalog **Hatching Facts,”’ in colors tells the 


140-Egg ¥ 
Champion 


Belle City | 


whole story. Get this Book—It’s Free. 
way to make poultry pay—gives newest ideas, easiest plans 
and short cuts to success with poultry. Write for it today. 
Learn of the big profits folks make, and the many advan- 


It tells quickest 


tages the Champion Belle City has over the “old hen way”’ 
of hatching and raising poultry. Book also tells all about my 


14 O- Egé Cchampiorm 


Iracubaton 


Nee? = *|()22 Belle City 


The Incubator that regulates and ven- 
tilates itself — equipped with Patented 
Thermometer Holder—big, round-cor- 
nered, non-leakable Hot-Water Cop- 
per Tank—Safety Lampand Deep Nurs- 
ery—The Incubator with the Fibre Board 


“How do you 
always manage 
to det so many 
fine chicks ?° 


And allowed to points beyond. I ship 
from Buffalo, N. Y., Kansas City, Mo., 
Minneapolis, Minn. or Racine, to in- 
sure quickest delivery. My big factory 
here at Racine is devoted entirely to 
the manufacture of this one size— 


Double - Walled construction, that has 
led the field for over 13 years. When 
ordered with my $6.35 World Famous 
Hot-Water, Double-Walled 140-chick 
Brooder, big and roomy—guaranteed 
to raise the chicks, both only $15.95. 


East of Rockies 


q reight Prepaid Towards Express 


one style Incubator and Brooder, and 
I know that you cannot get a better 
Hatching Outfit. Used by Uncle 
Sam — leading Agricultural Colleges 
and over 740,000 of America’s most 
successful Poultry Raisers. 





“Oh! It's easy 
when you use 


a Belle City” 


it pleasure folks have raising poultry the 
und actual photographs prove every statement 





Four Hatches Net $375.50 


ie year | am using 25 of your - It's easy work and lots of fun rale- * 
ind have sold = tng try with a Champion Be It'ea 
self-regu- City Hateh tft. | hatched 
can chicks in 4 hatches 
fits were 
the © 


Women Handie With Ease A Pleasure To Run 
jeasure to run my Belle City 
mechines My batches o 


are 
at the right 
as wellas chicks 
Bennie Kahle, Mo. 


Mrs. Peart Sarver, Nebr. 























Others are Doing You Can Easily Do 


And you are perfectly safe in ordering direct from this advertisement. With this 
Guaranteed Hatching Outfit and my complete guide book for setting up and 
operating, you are sure to have poultry in abundance, as shown here. The returns are 
quick—Order now—the early hatches are the most profitable. Or write today for my 


W hat 


i% e-> oC» es Book 
. ree ‘Hatching Facts” 
With it comes full particulars about my Special Offers. They 
provide easy ways for you to earn extra money. The book is 
free for the asking. A postal will do. Jim Rohan, Pres. 


Belle City Incubator Co. 
Box F42 Racine, Wis. 


New Big Powltr 


















WHY EGGS FAIL TO HATCH 


The Part Proper Feeding Plays In Keeping Up Fertility and Hatchability 


By C. C. SHERLOCK 





and during the winter months 

that wi!l hatch and produce 
strong chicks is a problem confront- 
ing many farmers. If it were pos- 
sible to get eggs answering this 
description at the time stated, it 
would be possible for the farmer to 
add quite materially to his poultry 
income by selling eggs for hatching 
at a time when he did not need them 
himself and at a figure much higher 
than he would receive were his eggs 
sold upon the market. 

I have found that the question of 
fertility and hatchability, more 
particularly the latter, is dependent 
almost entirely upon the matter of 
feeding. 7 may be fed in such 
a manner that there will be a strong 
germ in the egg, but it will be in- 
capable of producing a strong chick 
because the elements necessary are 
lacking. 

In the fall of 1912 I purchased a 
pen of fowls from a neighbor with 
the intention of having hatching 
eggs to sell during the winter. I 
first determined to test the fertility 
and hatchability of the eggs before 
offering them for sale, as I wanted 
to be sure that they were capable of 
producing strong chicks. 

I found that the percentage of 
fertility was low, much lower than 
it should have been, and the hatch- 
ability of the e was very low, 
in fact, almost nil. 

By proper feeding I soon brought 
the percentage of fertility up to 
normal and by the time the winter 
was over I was getting strong chicks from the eggs. But 
I did not dare sell eggs from that pen until the regular hatchin 
season in the spring rwoy | because they could not be frome | 
upon. The reason for this condition was that the previous 
owner had not properly fed the fowls, so that they were weaken- 
ed in vigor pod vitality, with a corresponding effect upon the 
chicks. 

Siace that time, I have paid considerable attention to the 
question of fertility and hatchability and I have found that it 
is almost a question of proper feeding. This seems to be a 
logical conclusion. If supplied with the proper materials, it is 
natural for a hen to umprove the quality of her offspring; if 
improperly fed, she will still try to reproduce herself, but the 
result will not be worth the trouble, even tho the hen, in 
obedience to the demands of natural laws, has laid an egg, prop- 
erly fertilized and the chick has made a 
feeble attempt to get out of the shell. 

Then again, you will find that the per- 
centage of fertility and hatchability- in cer- 
tain hens will be greater than it is in others 
of the same flock, even tho they have all had 
equal care from the moment of hatching. 
There can be no other explanation for this 
fact than that it is a trait of heredity. A 
hen that persistently lays eggs, the chicks 
of which have a hard time hatching or the 
germs of which fail to develop properly, 
should be taken out of the breeding pen and 
sold as a cull. She will do serious damage to 
the blood lines of the flock in the course of 
two or three generations, because all of her 
offspring will have the same trait. That is 
why we see so many people changing breeds after two or three 
years; that, combined with improper feeding tends to destroy 
the reproductive capacity of the flock, with the result that 
constitutional vigor and the vitality of the flock is impaired 
to the extent that it is almost impossible to get any chicks 
at all from the eggs set. 

Such conditions are not the result of any one breed of fowls. 
It is not the fowl that is to blame, for it is natural for that fowl 
to reproduce itself in the proper manner. The fault lies in the 
act that that fowl is not getting the food elements necessary 
o do the work properly which nature is demanding. 

The fertility of eggs can be tested in a few days with a small 
ncubator, usually at the end of the seventh day. By holding 
‘he eggs between the hands and before a strong light you can 
‘etermine whether or not your eggs are fertile. An egg that is 


Cyt = eggs in the late fall 














ema: clear is one that has not 
een fertilized and should be dis- 
carded. Eggs with small, dull spots 
are eggs that were fertilized but the 
germ has died. Eggs with dark 
spots with yeins running out from 
them are live germs that will continue 
to develop until the chick hatches, 
if not killed before that time. 

Hatchability, however, cannot be 
wholly determined until the end of 
the three weeks’ hatching period. 
The number of strong, husky chicks 
hatching in comparison with the 
number set, is your percentage of 
hatchability. 

You will find that eggs showing a 
nee pacuinte of fertility or 

1atchability in the fall and winter, 
that is, the eggs of certain hens, will 
greatly improve and generally reach 
the normal level in the spring during 
the regular hatching period. 

This only emphasizes again the 
fact that the hens would produce 
normal eggs in the fall and winter, 
if properly fed and given the night 
food elements. In the spring of the 
year the hen has a varied diet, con- 
gsting of greens, animal matter and 
grain. She cannot be fed on grain 
alone during the winter, if ycu expect 
to get eggs then which will hatch. By 
use of the proper ration, the farmer 

can get fertile eggs that will hatch 
at any time of the year except dur- 
ing the moulting period, and he can 
get as high a percentage of fertility 
in the fall or winter as he normally 
gets in the spring. This is an im- 
portant item, for it means that he 
can sell from two to five hundred dollars worth of hatching 
eggs at a time when he does not need thee himself and at a 
time when the farm poultry is making little or no return to 
the farm revenues. 

In the first place, wheat bran and dry whole oats must be 
kept before the breeding pen all the time. Do not fear that the 
hens will overeat of these. They will not, but they must be 
available to the hens all the time so that they can eat as they 
wish. The oats and bran should be placed in separate hoppers. 
I cannot emphasize too strongly the importance of these two 
elemeats in the ration. Oats is especially valuable, more so 
in these times when we cannot feed wheat to the poultry. 
It comes nearer being an all-around poultry food than any other 
grain. The hens must have green food. This is considered by 
many people to be a mere luxury in the ration, but it is more a 
necessity. You cannot depend upon the 
hatchability of your eggs if the hens do not 
have green food in the ration. This may be 

iven in any one of a number of forms. 
Sprouted oats are good, but require some 
little trouble to prepare. If they are used, 
feed when the sprouts are half an inch lone 
and you will lose none of the feeding value 
of the grain itself, but have in addition a 
tender morsel for biddy. 

Green cut alfalfa or clover is perhaps the 
easiest form of green food to give m the 
winter and as economical as any. It should 
be fed in connection with a mash, which has 
been moistened with warm water and allowed 
to steam for about twenty minutes. The 
surplus moisture is then drained off and 
wheat bran added until 1t is crumbly and fed to the hens in 
that state. 

The hens must have some kind of animal matter, sweet 
milk probably supplying the necessary elements in a form readi- 
ly obtainable upon the average farm. A little milk each day 
will be better for the breeders than commercial meat scraps, 
as you cannot guarantee hatachabiity of eggs when the scraps 
are used. If meat is fed, only fresh meat should be given. 
While the meat scraps are excellent to stimulate egg production, 





they are my yey and harmful to the fertility and hatchability 


have proved time and again in experimenting with 


of Cags, as 

it. Fresh meat is excellent for the breeders, that is, lean meat, 
if it can be given them. 
meat can be obtained, very good results can be obtained with 
plenty of green food, 


But, of neither the milk nor the fresh 


bran and oats. [Continued on page 143 
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HIS mark on a paint, varnish, enamel, stain, 
yy sor mae insecticide, wood preservative or 
anything we make, always means the same thing. 

It means that the product was made by The 
Sherwin-Williams Company, that no pains were 
spared to make it good, that it was made with full 
and exact knowledge of the conditions under which 
it is to be used, and those conditions complied with, 
and that The Sherwin-Williams Company had every 
facility in the way of men, methods and materials, 
and every motive in the way of desire and ambition 
to make it good. 

Having made this mark mean these things, we 
want you to know what it means and to remember 
it whenever you buy anything that belongs in this 
group of 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PRODUCTS 


PAINTS ano VARNISHES 


OYESTUFFS. COLORS. PIGMENTS, CHEMICALS, INSECTICIDES. 


DISINFECTANTS, WOOD PRESERVATIVES 
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The Sherwin-Williams business 


is a smooth running machine 
for turning nature’s raw materials 
into products for your use 


NE hundred fifty-three large factory buildings are 
equipped with machines of the latest type for 
making Sherwin-Williams products. There are different 
machines for different work, but there are enough of each 
kind to turn out enough of each different product on a 
quality basis to make us the largest business of the kind 
in the world. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Each Sherwin- Williams Factory 
has its battery of 
Paint Grinding Machines 


The covering power and durability of Sherwin- 
Williams Paint is secured by slow, thorough grinding. 
Mills can be run at any speed. Output can be increased 
by merely changing to higher gears, but quality can only 
be secured by grinding paint as fine as machines will do 
it. To increase production of any product we do not 
slight a single process—we simply add machines. We 
never hesitate to scrap a machine or a method or a 
process in favor of a better one. Machines never su- 
persede brains. The planning, investigating, testing go 
right on, 

These machines and this organization work for you 
whether you require a paint for your barn or imple- 
ments, a spray for your trees, a disinfectant for your 
stable or a dip for your cattle. 


THe SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


Main correspondence office, Cleveland, Ohio 
Plants, Warehouses and Sales Offices all over the world 


Sherwin-Williams Products for the Farm 
How to use them yourself to get perfect results is told in free book*‘The ABC of Home Painting’”’ 


Prepared House Paint Screen Enamel 


(SWP) Mar-Not Varnish for Floors 
Family Paint Scar-Not Varnish for Interiors 
Porch and Deck Paint Air-Plane Rexpar Varnish for 


Inside Floor Paint 


Auto Top Dressing 
Roof and Bridge Paint Enamel ther 





Auto Enamel 

Concrete Finish for Floors 
Concrete Finish for Walls 
Pruning Compound 
Floor-Lac (Stain and Varnish Arsenate of Lead 


Flat-Tone Wall Paint 
Aluminum and Gold 

Paints 
Dry Lime-Sulfur 


Combined) Cattle Dip 


Polish-Oil (Cleaner and Paris Green 
Polish) Tuber Tonic 

Floor Wax Fly Spray 

Deco-Tint Wall Finish Disinfectants 
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Comet to De Detroit 


pus! 





pre 
auickiy. Think what it means 
to learn in the Michigan State 
AutoSehool F actorice endorse ourSebool 


‘ed everywhere as testers, repair men, chauf 
eure, garage men, Aeroplane mechanics, tractor 


Earn $100 to $400 a Month 


can teach you ina few short weeks to handle any auto or 
uo learn to repair " any car that comes 


acter propesitica 
aiong. Our garage repair shop hi 20 to 25 cars for you te wor 
are an —- every day ur bleck test d «partment alone 
has a nt motors ec save absolute best equip- 
1 tain cab le % “omplete Tractor Course and complete Aero 
plaoe M c Mec ANIC UK cluded with Aut) Course. Courses 
e aod We iding ‘and Tire Repairing taugh' separately 


DETROIT 'S PLACE TO LEARN- 
START ANY TIME 


er city can give what Detroit does with its more than 

Ibe large Auto and acccescries factories Tt rink what it means 

>» learn in the Michigan State Auto School Unlimited oppo © 

tunities. /| per cent of automobiles made in Vetror sar 
right im the heartof the Aute industry School open ail the 
zen af. Koter classes any time.any 
ay ihree classes usily: morn 

fas. afternoon and evening 


Factories Endorse W 
School 





Money Back Guarantee 


ee lO qualify 


The leading automobile facteor- Jeiectrician, garage man, 
es endorse our echool, our equip- 
ment and our metheds of teach- notor pochaase or tractor 
ing. We enjoy their keenest co- Ince 

you, as « student 


here in Dotrolt.the auto center) ‘ag from 8100 to D pane 
here in Deus ve au ente i ur 
et the benefit of it This school |” * refund your money 
as e world-wide reputations for 
excellence 
FREE —176-p Catalog 
Get fu particulars, Auto 
Sch News and new catala 
t abeoiutely free, or better 
at 1 he train as bun 
ave dope, and me te 
the ‘Heart of the Auto 


e ladustry ' anc learBright, 


Michigan State Auto School 











A. G. Zeller, Pr 
S02 Auto inide. . 
687 - 89-91 Woodward Ave, 
DETROIT, MICH. .U. 8. 4. 














IN 

Engine Prices 
DON’T BUY an Engine at any 
price until you get my Big New Catalog 
and latest of! er on Gasoline and Kero- 
sene Engines, 2 to 80H-P. Stationary, 
Saw-Rig or Portable. Cash or Terms— 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT. Write me 
today, Sure.~ED, H. WITTE, Pres. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


14614 Oakiand _Aeeaee Kansas City, Mo. 
1e14 Empire B Pittsburgh, Pa. 


lin the b 

















There’s a way to obtain high- grade rae 
at manufacturers’ price Write — we'll 
tell you. Freshly made tires, every 


GUARANTEED 6000 MILES 


(No seconds.) All sizes, 


your eyes. State size tires used 
SERVICE AUTO EQUIPMENT CO. 

906 Traders Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 

TTT tte 












; 
nor id or plain. 
Shipped prepaid on app sroval, This sav- 
ing on guaranteed quality’ will open 





MILKOLINE 


MADE FROM PURE MODIFIED BUTTERMILK 


for Hogs and Poultry 


A postal brings free 0 Poskies and , yplaaile | * 
Write pent > 


information, 
THE MILROLINE MFG. 
Meriden Creamery Bidg, 


oa City, Mo. 





Successful Farming stands squarely back 


every adversement it carries. Read them. 
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THE PILING UP DANGER 

It is discouraging to raise a fine bunch 
of chicks seemingly past the danger age 
only to find them piled up some morning 
in an unexpected corner and smothered. 
Poultry supplies are too precious to run a 
chance of duplicating such an experience 
this year. 

There appear to be two periods in the 
chick's life when the “‘piling up” danger 
must be especially guarded against. One 
is when the chicks are small, and in a 
desire to be hovered, crawl beneath each 
other until those at the bottom are so 
smothered and crowded as to be killed or 
become useless. 

The only remedy for this seems to be a 
sufficient amount of heat in the brooder 
so that the chicks spread out when they 
f° to sleep. If an unheated brooder must 
»e used, place a warm but not too heavy 
cloth so that it sags down against the 
chicks without weighing upon them. 
This satisfies their desire to be hovered, 
and if heat is added by means of hot water 
jugs and bottles, ehicks will spread out 
comfortably for the night. 

Another period of special danger is 
when the more precocious of the chicks 
begin to desire a change from brooder to 
roost. In their attempt to get up they 
pile upon each other. 

The best preventive is to have ready 
er-house some low, comfort- 
able roosts. Look at the chicks after 
they have retired. If there are any indi- 
cations of piling up, place the 1 r chicks 
close together on the roosts. They will 
settle down comfortably in their new 
sleeping quarters and will usually go to 
the roosts from choice the next night. 

While these are the periods of greatest 
danger, piling up may occur at any time. 
Avoid corners in the brooder house. 
Never leave a deep box or barrel uncover- 
ed where the chicks can congregate. 
Watch out there are no narrow spaces 
between boxes and the wall where the 
chicks can crawl in. 

While the chicks are kept in confine- 
ment a narrow strip of sunlight on a 
chilly day will often result disastrously 
when the chicks all try to enjoy the com- 
fort of the warm rays. If there is a win- 
dow or door in the brooder house that 
admits such a strip of sunlight at some 
period of the day, make a drop curtain of 
white muslin which lets in the light while 
it provides shade at the critical hour. 

0 induce small chicks to go to the 
brooder for comfort and sleep after a 
veriod of activity and feeding, drop a 
1eavy curtain over the brooder-house 
window. Otherwise the tired babies 
often foolishly gather up in the sunshine 
with most unfortunate results. 

Never before did it so behoove the 
chicken raiser to take precautions against 
loss in his flock. Forethought will greatly 
minimize and often who y prevent the 


| piling up danger.—A. M. A 


EARLY HATCHING 
I once heard a poultry lecturer say that 
a chick hatched in March is worth two 
hatched in May. My experience in 
rom raising leads me to agree with 
im sf chicks are hatched so late in the 
season that they have not sufficient time 
to reach maturity before cold weather 
sets in, the pullets will seldom lay until 


Febru or March, and sometimes even 
later. ring the long period of non- 
prodv ‘on, they will eat food and will 
not b- producing any income. When 
_ do begin to lay, eggs are low in price, 

it is doubtful ‘if: they will pay for 


their keep the first year if one gives the time 
of caring for them a monetary value. 
The cockerels of late hatches reach broiler 
size at a time when prices are at the lowest. 
and the profit realized from this source of 
income is considerably reduced. Another 
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Club 
Feet” 


Little Robert Taylor - 
was born with deformed 
feet. Plaster paris casts were 
used without success—so he 
was brought to the McLain 
Sanitarium. His parents’ let- | 
ter tells the story: 
“We are more than thankful 
for what you did in straightening 
rt’s feet. Of course, his feet 
are terribly searred from the plaster casts, but 
there are no scars from her work on him. His 
feet are so straight; and runs, jumps and does 
any other boy can do 
MR. AND MRS. JOHN ‘Ww. TAYLOR, 
201 Coulter Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
This is not a selected case—neither is the result 
anusui. In correcting this deformity no plaster 
paris or genera] anaesthesia was used. 


The McLain Sanitarium is a 
thoroughly equipped private in- 
stitution devoted exclusively to 
the treatment of children and 
you adults afflicted with 
Club Feet, Infantile Paralysis, 
Spinal Disease and Curvature, 
Hip Disease, Wry Neck, etc 
Our book, “Deformities and 
Paralysis,” also “Book of 
References”, freeon request. 
Write for them. 


The McLain Orthopedic 
Sanitarium, 

























[4 HENS LAY 13 EGGS 
A DAY, SOME RECORD! 


Mr. Moers Gets Lots of Eggs. Good 


aiching Ceggs, Too! 





“I had been getting 2 or 3 eggs a day from 15 
hens. Then I commenced putting a Sung in the 


feed, —~ Cty ay 13 cep a day, with one 
hen setting. Doi jung is the be rest thing le 
found for making hens lay.’"—E. L. Moore, 8138 


Clayborn 8t., Danville, Va 

Mr. Moore started getting these extra eggs in 
February, and wrote this letter last March. You 
can figure his profit witn eggs selling at around 70 
cents a dozen. And this is no better than Don Sung 
is doing for thousands of others. No matter how 
many or how few eggs you are getting, Don Sung 
bey pay you. Accept our offer just as Mr. Moore 


Give your hens Don Sung and watch the results 
for one month. If you don’t find that Don Sung 
pays for itself and pays you a good profit besides, 
simply tell us and your money will be refunded. 

Don Sung (Chinese for egg-laying) works direct- 
ly on the egg-laying organs, and is also a splendid 
tonic. Itis easily givenin the feed, improves the 
hen's health, makes her stronger and more active 
in any peataer, and starts her laying 

Try Don Sung for 30 days and if it doesn’t get 
you the eggs, no matter how cold or wet the 
weather, your money will be refunded by return 
mail. Send 50 cents today for a Bee by mail 
id. Burrell- ger Co., 142 umbia 

-» Indianapolis, Ind. 


678 EGGS FROM 32 HENS 
IS A WOMAN'S RECORD 


That a few hens will pay hoysehold living ex 
penses has been demonstrated by Mrs. John Hicks, 
Laurens, 8. C., who gathered 678 eggs from 32 hens 
in 28 days. Mrs. Hicks accomplished this wonder- 
ful record by giving her hens a little Concentrated 
Egg Tonic in their drinking water every day 
Many poultrymen are increasing their egg yield 
and profits by using Rockledge Egg Tonic, which 
revitalizes the flock and makes hens lay. If you 
want to make money with your hens by all means 
have Bessie B. Carswell, The Poultry Woma2 
521 Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo., send you 
asupply of this wonderful Egg Tonic for $1.00 
(prepaid), or three packages, enough to last all 
season for $2. Two big Kansas City Banks gus 
antee, if you are not absolutely satisfied your 
dollar will be returned on request and the Ecs 
Tonic will cost you nothing. Send a dollar today, 
or write for her free book, whicn tells how yo" 
can make money with poultry. 

BESSIE B. CARSWELL, 
521 Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo. 


Mention Successful Farming to Advertiser 




















disadvantage of late hatching is that 
baby chicks do not do well in hot weather, 
are more likely to become infested with 
lice, and hardly ever attain the size and 
weight when mature, of those hatched 
during the cool days of spring. 
Z Chicks hatch during March and 
‘ April lay the bulk of the winter eggs. 
# They reach full maturity by October or 
of November. and make consistent winter 
layers. The cockerels of the early hatches 
»’ attain broiler size early in the season when 
prices are high. It has been my exper- 
jence on more than one occasion that the 
money realized from the sale of early 
broilers was sufficient to grow the pullets 
1. to full maturity. 
Birds of the larger breeds, Rocks, 
_ Wyandottes, etc., require six or seven 
months to reach full maturity and should 
be hatched in March or April, preferably 
March, to reach laying maturity by the 
following October or November. Leghorn 
chicks develop more rapidly, and attain 
full size in five or six months. Chicks of 
this class may be hatched as late as May 
and still develop into good winter layers, 
but I prefer to hatch my Leghorn chicks 
about the middle of April, so they will 
have plenty of time, without undue a 
to attain laying maturity before the col 
weather sets in. 
If the object sought is winter eggs, one 
should not hatch too early. Rocks hatch- 
ed in February, or Leghorns in March, 
will likely begin laying in August or 
September. Such pullets will lay a few 
eggs and go into a moult, and thereafter 
D! will lay little better than old hens. 








Many realize the advantages of early 
hatching, but cannot hatch early because 
few of their hens become broody until 
ood the weather begins to get warm. The 

incubator is the only solution. The 

incubator becomes broody ag soon as the 
1 15 lamp is lighted, and when given careful 
| the attention, according to the directions sent 
Sone out by the manufacturer, it will hatch as 
S18 large a percentage of good strong chicks 
as will old biddy herself.—T. Z. R. 


HOPPER FEEDING 

The mash hopper and the system of 
~ hopper feeding has doubtless had a great 
deal to do with the increased average 
roduction of the farm hen. I know that 
: have found it so in my case. 
les, Th reason for the mash hopper is that 
we cannot get eggs from hens by feeding 
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“I can get ‘most anywhere in the 
township now in the time it used 
to take me to hook up a team”. 


There you have the reason why, on most 


pro ive, prosperous farms today, 
vill Gnd th ere 


Harley-Davidson 


Time is money, in farming, as in all bus- 
inesses. And the motorcycle cuts hours 
| * down to minutes—makes you a next-door- 


neighbor to everyone. 


There's a dealer near you. Let him show you— 
today—the motorcycle that is being, talked about. 


Harley-Davidson Motor Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


“Ask the men in the service—they know.” 



















‘id them grain alone. It was demonstrated 
the years ago that hens could not eat and 
ive assimilate enough whole grain in any one 
- day to make very many eggs. Another 
rhe reason is that while they may be fed 
rn properly balanced rations of grain, the 


average hen will not eat a balanced 
ration. She is like the small boy, she 
- wants all candy. 
S By grinding our balanced grain ration 
up into a mash and feeding it in that 
| fashion to the hens, we supply them a 
ration they cannot unbalance and we also 
supply it in a form that is much easier 
assimilated into the system. This means 
that more of the ration and its elements 
a3 will go into the making of eggs. 

Another reason for the mash hopper is 
that it is a labor saver and it does duty 
every minute of the day. Hens rarely 
overzat. If they have a good laying mash 
before them all the time, they will eat 


; large quantities of it, but a hen must have 
2 ifficient raw material in order to keep 
u p her laying. 


\ mash hopper may be made in a few 
. nutes from an old box and it will 
' prove the handiest and most profitable 
ixture in the hen house.—C, 8. 


Before asking the editors of Successful 
I — to publish articles along any 
line, yourself whether that subject 
would be of value and interest to a 
majority of farm people. 
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months later; grow to mar- 

ket size when highest prices for meat pre- 

vail; to laying size in time for winter eggs and lay all through the winter. 
Because of its special method of construction you can depend on the # 





This incubator is noted for its double enclosed szetom. combining hot air and hot 

. entire length of os chamber— 

weather, in any altitude. lect regulation 

y make it ly ay) 
ber, y finished; top and 

ted throughout; roomy chick n ; dou- 

from to combinations for 1000 eggs. 

after hatch them you 

+ Burns kero- 


D 
catalog 






. illustrated lormation. 
® for it os ent andl ates teehee ~—- oq 
J. W. MYERS. Pres. 


y RELIABLE INCUBATOR AND BROODER CO. 
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Wonderful Book About 
NEW “cr HATCHER 


AIL postal card = 
M NOW for big EX 
free book about — 
Radio-Round Incu- 
bator—the New Kind 
of Hatcher. Built 
round, like hen’s nest. 
No cold corners. Big , - 
lamp needs filling only 
once for entire hatch, 
Only one — of 


oil to a hatch. 


16 Features 


16 tented features 
make he Radio- Round 
eanest to operate. Takes 
only 3 minutes a y. 
Hinged top —no heavy egg trays to lift out. 





Visible 
egg chamber. Powerful tnple heater. Patented heat 
diffuser. Automatic moisture regulator. Many other 
features make Radio-Round the prize winning hatcher! 


Send Name Today 


Mail postal card at once for amazing free book. 
Don't buy any machine till you first read about the 
16 wonderful Radio-Round features, Write NOW. 


Radio-Round Incubator Co. 
22 Jones Street Wayne, Nebr. 


"CAWN PARK” COOP 


Saves Your Chicks 

The Wire Park, which pulls oot like adrawer, gives 
hen and chicks fresh grass, air and sunshine during 
the day; closes at night and in storms. This coop 
meets every demand; portable, with removable floor 
for easy cleaning; roomy, light, durable, sanitary. 
—_ - 


iT TeLesc 
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Made of galvanised | etal; repe’ Size, open. 
18 in, x 24 in, x 48 in, Pays for rete in a ee 
pecial 


















saved. Write today for free circulars, s: 
work into profit. 
inD. 


offer and now to Can 
INCUBATOR 


Vivaeks 






THERMOMETERS 
mean extra chicks hatched---every time. De» 
90 mand a Tycos with the incubator you buy. 


Equip your present machines on Ty¢oe 
at your dealers or Tested and guaranteed. Booklet, *‘In- 
postpaid from us cubator Thermometer 4cts’’---free. 


Kzyler Instrument Companies nocnesrer, W-¥. 
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Clean Out the Mites 
Give your hens a chance to do their best. 
Keep the houses, runs and brooders 
Sanitary with a BROWNS’ AUTO- 
SPRAY. Use it,too,inthe gardenand = 
for spraying home fruit trees and doing 24 
meny other jobs 

Send today for Catalog and 
Spraying Calendar—/ree. 
THE E. C. BROWN CO. 
858 Maple St., Rochester, N.Y. 
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No freight to pay. Actual hen controls everything. 
lemps, 00 expeese, ve mistehes. Over 850,000 


Free Cataleg with » Millioe-Mark Iatreductery Offer. 
GATORAL SER 8G. CO_, Cta.8, Dept D6, Les Aageten, Cal. 
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HE business world 
today bids for all 
the poultry and 

eggs the farmer has to 
— at fancy prices. 

ggs and poultry will 
never again be as low as 
they bave been known 
to be in the recollection 
of many people. The 
yearly averages of the 
prices of these produc- 
tions are rising a little 












| cities, as they pay high 


higher each year. 
Many people of the 


prices for their eggs and 
poultry meat, yearn for 
a country home where 
they can have these 
good things only for 
their own work and 
care, and where they 
can engage in this in- 
dustry for an honest 
livelihood. Many 
ponder over this idea, 
and at last resolve to 
move into the coun- 
try to take up a lit- 
tle home of a few 
acres where they can 
have a garden of 
their own, a few 
fruit trees to bloom 
and bear, a flock of hens to cackle and lay 
for them and everything lovely. Many 
of them fail and in despair move back to 
the city where they can receive a regular 
wage, thinking their ideas and glory of 
the country were only a dream. A few, 
however, succeed. The trouble was they 
were not rightly prepared for the work of 
the comniny Es hey didnot understand 
some of the essential and simple things. 


But poultry is a valuable adjunct in 
making a living, and on many of the farms 
of southern Indiana—as elsewhere—it is 
the biggest thing in the success of many a 
man and woman. It brings in a steady 
income almost every week of the year. 

While the writer knows from personal 
experience of the great value of poultry 
raising, he desires to write not of his own 
experience, but of a man who moved into 
this vicinity a few years ago and in- 
troduced some splendid and useful knowl- 
edge in poultry raising which has been of 
greatest value to the people of this 
region. The writer is indebted to Mr. 
John E. Newkirk for the information that 
is to follow. 

Mr. Newkirk believes in keeping pure- 
bred fowls. He keeps nothing but Barred 
Rocks because he finds they are a general 
purpose fowl, large and bringing a 
-_ price when sold, and he likes their 
aying qualities. Everybody acquainted 
with him knows he sells from a flock 
of about one hundred hens a wonder- 
ful lot of fine eggs, while the merchant who 
buys them knows these eggs supply Mr. 
Newkirk’s entire family with all their 
necessities and with cash over for him in 
almost every deal. 

Mr. Newkirk’s method makes poultry 
work a sure and certain success, and on 
account of the simpleness and ease of his 
system it is worth caowine by all. How- 
ever he doesn’t claim to be an expert, 
but every year he astonishes the whole 
community with the large amount of eggs 
he gets andin the small loss of his fowls 
thru disease. 

He claims that fowls should be kept 
free of mites and lice. The ease and cer- 
tainty of his method in getting rid of 
such pests commends itself above all 
other known means. He sees that his 





fowls always roost in his hen house, which 
is a substantial but ordinary building of 
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PRACTICAL POULTRY WORK 


How One Man Succeeds 


no great expense. He buys pine tar 
in cans. e has a skillet with « 
wooden handle several feet long at 
tached to it. He takes a narroy 
strip of rag about a yard long and 
saturates it in the pine tar. He then 
rolls it up like a cigar. He places 
this on fire coals which he has put i: 
his skillet. He stands in the hen 
house and holds the skillet by the long 
handle, passing it 
here and there under 
his fowls while they 
are on the roosts, 
thus smoking 
them good with 
smoke from this pine 
tar. This takes 
about five minutes 
He then makes an- 
other “cigar’’ similar 
to the first one, and 
uts it into his skil- 
et and smokes this 
away under them. 
When he is done, the 
mites and lice are 
done too, all within 
about fifteen min- 
utes. How different 
from worrying his 
hens by giving them 
a baptismal tmmer- 
sion in a dip, and 
how much easier and 
When free from such pests 


quicker. 3 
something can be expected of them in the 


way of results. He performs this opera- 
tion once each month and the cost is 
small while his flock’s health is improved 
in other ways as well. 


He keeps his range free of dead bodies 
of animals, thus preventing limberneck. 

Rarely if ever does he Tove a hen at- 
tacked by roup or cold. When he ob- 
serves that such troubles are going to ov- 
cur, he gives carbolic acid, fifteen drops in 
mash or water per fifty fowls during each 
morning of the first three days, then omits 
one or two days, then gives fifteen drops 
of tincture of aconite per fifty fowls three 
mornings in succession in water or mash. 


His flock runs at large and can get part 
of their own rations, such as insects and 
grass, so his feeding system is very sim- 

le. He claims many people get their 
ens too fat to lay well and Ends that one 
gallon of corn to a hundred hens night 
and morning is plenty and all his flock 
needs for summer, while in winter he adds 
at noon a mash made of ship stuff and 
water. He likes to feed parched corn 
in winter before the hens go on the roosts. 
He gives his hens plenty of pure water 
and grit. Grit is broken out of limestone 
which he likes better than what he can 
buy as the edges are sharper, not being 
worked off by shipping. Still he says 
the boughten article is good. 

This is about all there is to his poultry 
keeping under ordinary farm conditions. 
It is simple, not complex. Health for his 
fowls, lots of eggs for him and his family, 
and a valuable lesson to all.—J. A. W. 





EGGS FOR HATCHING 

I have pullets, yearling and two year 
old hens. From which group should | 
select the eggs for the spring crop of 
spring chicks? To what aged males 

ould the hens be mated?—H. L., Iowa 

It is a mistake generally speaking to 
use pullets’ eggs for hatching purposes 
This is especially true if the young hens 
are not fully developed and from vigorous 
stock. Where possible the eggs laid by 
hens during their second laying season 
should be used. Such hens are under 
ordinary cirsumstances best mated to a 





vigorous cockerel. 
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160 Hens 
1900 Eggs 


As America’s foremost poultry expert I predict that eggs are going 
to retail for a dollar a dozen this winter. Right now the retail price is from 50c to 
75c per dozen in some of the large cities. At a dollar a dozen poultry raisers are 
going to make tremendous egg profits. You, too, can make sure of a big egg yield 
by feeding your hens a few cents worth of ““More Eggs’’ tonic. 

This product has been tried, tested and proven. It is acknowledged the best and most suc- 


cessful egg producer on the market today. Every day that you don’t use it means that you 
are losing money. Don’t delay. Start with a few cents worth of ‘‘More Eggs’’ tonic now. 


Got 117 Eggs Instead of 3 


That’s the experience of one poultry raiser who wrote me. 
writes: “Last fall I bought a box of “More 


Here are the experiences of a few 


“ 
Bane , 160 Hens—125 Dozen Dozen Eggs” “Increase trom 2 to 45 Eggs a Day” 
have f b ab v ‘er’s Hatchery: , lowa 
erie hr taetereteamtey 9 Snielesfacetrectgor eben 
from Mares Eto Ail Je sot as Gener sees P66 Yrancaly wetinn fap 98 Say 
ro as. H. M. PATTON. roa aaare. 
Hens—310 = ubles Egg Production” 
& i. Reefer: Turner Falls, Mase. g. .. lise, Texas. 
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sever tax than lever ‘aid far 42 1/2 desen eg “onpe fast 
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e 
fy yi they dog, 2 ‘ay at al, now . " ell pleased wfth your , ore Kaws Tonle. 
wi 
EDGAR £. 3. LINNIGER es Yours truly. mene ie 


More Eggs Makes Layers Out of Loafers 


This is a concentrated tonic, not a food. It consists of every 
element that goes toward the making of more eggs. A perfect regulator, 
aids digestion, stimulates egg production and builds firm bones aud strong 
muscles. The foremost authorities in America and poultry raisers from 
every state endorse Reefer’s “More Eggs” Tonic. 


Results Guaranteed! _ 


Here is the facsimile of the guarantee of a million dollar bank 

that “More Eggs” will produce results. This million dollar bank guaran- 
tees to refund your money if you are not satisfied. You rup go risk. So 
don't delay. Every day you wait you are losing money. 


Order Today 


Send a dollar tod-y for a full-sized package of ‘‘More 


Eggs” tonic; or better yet send $2.25 at extra special discount, 
ited. three packages. Three packages is a full season's supply. Don't put 
f.-, now and start your hens making money for you. Remember, 
rup po risk. A Million-Dollar Bank will refund instantly if you are not 
satished. {Whether order’ More Eggs" now or not, at least mark the 
coupon for Mr. Reefer to send you absolutely free his valuable Poultry 
Book that tells the experience of a man who himself has made a fortune 
and is heipi ping others to make money out of poultry). Act NOW. Don't wait. 
be a dollar bill to the coupon. Or send $2.25 which will guarantee your win- 
ter's egg suppiy. Send for this oo aranteed egg producer NOW, Today. 

It has helped thousands of others and w will help you, too, 


E. §. REEFER 3522 Reefer Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
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A. E. White, Scranton,Pa.., 
” Tonio and from January 1 to July 1 my hens laid 1 368 
of the hundreds who write me: 


A Million Dollar 


Guarantee 
Absolute Satisfaction or Money Back 


National Bank of the Republic 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 

I hereby guarantee 
that Mr. Reefer will carry out 
his agreewent * * * and this 
bank further agrees to return 
to the customer the total 
amount of his remittance, if 
Wr. Reefer fails to do as he 


agrees 





































Very truly yours, 








r 
President. 












MBE eS Sct BS PS) OT A Be it 
E. J. REEFER, 3522 Reefer Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 


129%: for one full sive package 
“More Eggs” Tonic. 
forthree fullsize$1. oorees agesof 
2z8 ': More Eggs’' on special discount, 


(Mark X in the equare opposite order you want.) 


d thie with an absolote Bank Guarantee that you will refund my 
money if this tonic is not satisfactory to me in every way. 


Enclosed find be 
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A HOUSE FOR THE FARM FLOCK 


The Missouri Type Meets the Requirements 


By H. L. KEMPSTER 


They are the poultryman himself, the kind of stock and 

the environmental conditions under which the hens are 
kept. A poor poultryman will accomplish little. To be a good 
poultryman requires keen observation, continual attention and 
appreciation of the hens’ needs but it makes no difference how 
good the poultryman is, if his stock is not the kind which pro- 
duces he will fail to get results. On the other hand proper 
environmental conditions are equally essential. If any one of 
the above essentials is lacking the other two are neutralized 
and in consequence the poultryman’s efforts come to naught. 
As an illustration of this point there recently came to the 
writer's attention a case in which the poultrywoman was not 
keeping the birds under satisfactory environ- 
mental conditions. The poultry house was 
lacking in the essentials which afford comfort 
to the hens and the rations being fed were 
equally unsatisfac- 
tory. The change 
wasmade. Windows 
were installed and a 
proper ration Was 
fed. The result was 
an extraordinary in- 
crease in the number 
ofeggs. Later on the 
ration was changed 
to the same as had 
been previously fed 


Prtney or keeping is dependent upon three essentials. 
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artificial conditions are neither essential nor desirable. A 
plain simply constructed house, well lighted, dry and properly 
ventilated without drafts is all that is required. The interior 
fittings should be simple in design with asfew cracks as possible 
thus aiding in the suppression of mites. Lack of light and too 
much dampness encourage disease which can be easily avoided 
by use of poultry houses properly designed. 

The Missouri type of house possesses these features. Since 
the average farm flock is from one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty birds this particular house is built twenty feet square. 
There is no objection to building it twenty-five feet square 
as has been done in some cases. The square house is the most 
economical to construct as it affords a maximum amount of 
floor space. The — of the 
roof runs north and south, 
the roof being of equal spans. 
Such an arrangement with 
one end facing south 
has this advantage. 
It permits the win- 
dows to be placed 
higher than would be 
possible in the side 
walls. The walls are 
five feet high at the 
eaves, it being eleven 
feet high at the peak 
The south side con- 
tains a door in the 






































and the egg nae 
tion dropped but ime 
mediately came back 
to normal when the proper rations were supplied. It is thus 
seen that success in poultry production is sieted only thru a 
yroper combination of several important factors. No one can 
_ said to be more important than the other. The successful 
poultryman is the one who realizes this and acts accordingly. 

Of the environmental conditions those which are most im- 
portant are the proper housing at certain times of the year 
and the feeding of rations which stimulate egg production. 
It is the purpose of this article to describe a satisfactory 
poultry house for the farm. 

A few years ago a man contemplating going into the poultry 
business was talking to a prominent poultryman who gave him 
the following advice, ‘If you are going into the poultry busi- 
ness you had better go down to the University of Missouri and 
see a new type of poultry house which has been designed there. 
It will pay you to make that visit.” The man came and as a 
result eight of these houses have been in use on his farm since 
that time. What is the nature of this type of poultry house 
which is different and which appealed to that man as the kind 
of house he wanted? Why is it being built on Missouri farms 
in preference to other types? 

The ‘‘Missouri Poultry House” so called because designed 
by the writer who is chief in the poultry divisioa of the Missouri 
Agricultural College, is the result of an attempt to combine 
the desirable features found in poultry houses into a house 
which would be especially adapted to farm use. That it has 
been a success is shown in a recent letter from the associate 
editor of one of the foremost poultry journals which says 
“Of all the modern developments in poultry house construction 
the Missouri poultry house appeals to me most.” One farmer 
saw a model of this house at the state fair and went home and 
built two. Certainly this is sufficient testimony to the adapt- 
ability of the house for farm use. While designed for Missouri 
conditions it has been successfully used in colder climates. 


Essentials of a Poultry House 


Comfort is the essential feature of a poultry house. This is 
equally true in either summer or winter. Other points which 
should be considered are simplicity of construction, economy 
of building material, efficiency of highting and ventilation and 
the convenience of the caretaker. Due regard should also be 
given to the location. To locate the poultry house between 
the house and the barn encourages the hens to overrun into 
other buildings than their home. Possibly if the farm house 
is located between the poultry house and the barn the objec- 
tionable practice of hens inhabiting other buildings can be 
eliminated. Frequently poultry can be encouraged to range in 
adjoining fields by a simple arrangement of fences. 

in selecting a location there should be room enough around 
the poultry house so that the runs may be occasionally plowed 
up, thus exposing the soil to the sunlight and tending to de- 
stroy intestinal parasites which always frequent yards upon 
which poultry is closely confined. Such a practice is conducive 
to health and economical production. 

_ Money is sometimes unnecessarily spent in expensive build- 
ing equipment. The poultry house should be dry. Unduly 


The Missouri Farm Poultry House 


center and a six light 
eight by ten inch 
pane window on each 
side. The windows are located above a thirty inch wide open- 
ing which is placed one foot above the floor: This opening 
extends the entire length of the south side with the exception 
of the space occupied by the door. It is covered with wire 
screen which keeps the hens in and the sparrows out. In 
stormy weather this can be closed by means of a cloth curtain 
if deemed advisable. 

A trouble experienced in poultry houses in which windows 
are all placed on the south side is that there is a piling up of 
the litter on the north or dark side of the house. This is due 
to the fact that a hen faces the light when she scratches. With 
light evenly distributed hens face in all direstions and as a 
result the litter remains evenly scattered. Then, too, hens are 
apt to lay in the dark corners in preference to the nests. In 
the Missouri poultry house windows are placed on all sides. 
All windows are six light eight by ten inch pane. Two are 

laced as high as possible on the east and west sides and one 
is placed next to the floor on the north. Another advantage 
of aston windows on all sides is the excellent summer venti- 
lation which is afforded by removing the windows. This is 
an important point for summer ventilation is as essential as 
in winter and hens must be comfortable in hot weather if one 
expects them to lay. One farmer writes that his hens remain 
in the poultry house on hot days in preference to the shade of 
apple trees which are in the same yard. This speaks well for 
the comfort of the house. 

Ventilation is afforded by means of the open front. This is 
supplemented with a cloth curtain in cold weather. During 
winter the success of this type depends upon having all other 
sides and the roof entirely airtight so that any draft will drive 
in but a short distance but never back to the roosts which are 
located on the north side. The open front has the advantage 
that it always works, requires no adjusting of frames, never 
plugs up and adapts itself to temperature changes without con- 
stant care. It probably meets the requirements of a simple 
farm poultry house more nearly than any other type. 

In addition the Missouri poultry house has another very 
desirable feature. The ventilation is made more efficient by 
supplementing it with a straw loft. The straw loft is formed 
by covering the joists or collar beams which tie the roof together 
with one by fours leaving cracks between. The loft is filled 
with a foot or more of straw. The straw acts as an absorbent 
removing the damp air. It also protects the birds during hot 
weather by acting as an insulation. Such a house is at least 
four degrees cooler during hot days. The straw loft also in- 
sures a gradual circulation of air over the roosts continually 
keeping the birds supplied with fresh air when they are on 
the roost. 

The floor is made of dirt which is economical and satisfac- 
tory if properly constructed. In constructing the floor a six 
inch fill of cinders was tamped hard and then was covered wit! 
three inches of clay which was also well packed. After thoroly 
hardened a covering of a foot of straw was added which affords 
an ideal place ony beta to scratch and take exercise in cold 
weather as well as keeping their feet off the cold floor. 

Roosts are placed level at the back [Continued on page 14° 
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Put Your Farm on 
a Goodrich Basis 


AKE up your farm account book, 
and run your pencil down to the ass | ay She 
item, tires. Write Goodrich before the a A ey £3 ¥ ® Ss 
item, and cut its figures for 1919, a) | al 7227 5 | 
For the long lasting life of Goodrich 52) Cy 78 poe 
Black Safety Tread Tires attack tire ; ore 
costs fore and aft. ‘ LIS: Fb Rs 


Make Goodrich tire costs your stand- B WALA H 
3 y o/s y % Me wlll 
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ard. If you pay more, the tire takes it 
out of your pocket; if you pay less it 
takes it out of you and your automobile. 

Have a close face to face look at the - OTP = ; i 
burly, broad-shouldered GoodrichTires. : | : - £3 : 

‘ : , 7 Oh A AN AW, aN 

Notice how their extra wide SAFETY 3 : ‘Eee re 
TREAD, with anti-skid bars set well up 
the side of the tire, fortifies the sidewall 
against the grinding of road ruts. 

All through and all around, Goodrich 
Tires are built to render service value 
up to the last cent of their cost. 


Goodrich Truck Tires give the same 
low operating cost in your heavy hauling. 


A farm on a Goodrich basis is saving 
money in its tires, pneumatic or truck. 
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Buy Goodrich Tires from a Dealer. 
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RAISING TURKEYS 


To those who contemplate entering the 





business of raising turkeys, whether they 
intend to devote their entire time to it 
and raise them on a large scale, or merely 
wish to raise a small number as a sideline, | 


my experience may be of benefit. I will | 
say that I know of no more pleasant or 


rofitable thing than the raising of tur- 
vs Attend strictly to your business 
nd it will not fail to make handsome 


prohits 

Che selection of the breeding turkeys 
is the first and most important point. 
If you have open range for them the best 
breed to use is the Mammoth Bronze, for 
they are great foragers and will not thrive 
if kept in very close quarters. Also, they 
make larger birds than the other breeds, 
and as turkeys are not sold by the pound, 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Where it is necessary that the birds 
must be confined, the Bourbon Reds or 
White Hollands will be found to be ex- 
cellent breeds, for they have not the 
roving disposition of the Bronze. To 
gain the best results, the hens and gob- 
blers should not be in any way related, for 
their offspring would be sickly turkeys. 

Usually in the latter part of February 
or early part of March, turkeys begin 
laying. At this time you will notice that 
the hens seem restless and will yelp 
around as tho dissatisfied. They hide 
their nests, and these are often very diffi- 
cult to find, for the hens will not go to 
them if they find they are watched. 
Instead, they will watch their chance and 
slip very quietly to the nests when you 
are not looking. As they usually lay 
about eleven o’clock in the morning, the 
best way to get all their eggs is to confine 
them in a pen during the morning. 

The easiest way to manage them is to 
have a wire netting pen into which you 





this fact isan important one to remember. 


can drive them. After a few mornings 
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you will find that they are no trouble to 
pen. Make them nests by turning bar- 
rels over on their sides and put son 
loose straw in them. Gather the egy: 
each day. Place them where they w 
not get chilled and turn them dail 
They should not be kept longer than ty 
weeks before setting, and the shorter ti! 
you keep them the better will be the hatc! 
A turkey hen will lay about eighteen 01 
twenty eggs before setting. 

When he become broody I usua 
let them set a few days before placing t!\ 
eggs under them, so they will be settled 
and will not break their eggs. It takes 
turkey eggs four weeks to hatch. Do not 
disturb the hen when the eggs begin to 
pip and hatch, further than to take th 
shells out of the nest. This is important 
as they will sometimes slip over the end 
of another egg and the little turkey will 
die, for it cannot make its way thru two 
shells. 

Little turkeys should not be fed any- 
thing for twenty-four hours after they 
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not allow the tube to come 
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Get This Blow-Out Patch : } - 
E, Firestone blow-out patch performs both duties, = bh 
holds the blow-out securely and protects the inner [E § \, 
= wil 
a bef 
Built of six plies of rubberized fabric, it is flexibleand [- = 
. It is protected at both ends bya molded-in [2 § * 
real rubber tip, originated by Firestone, which does [Ez - 
in contact with theraw, [2 §f 
rough edges of the fabric. It is wide enough toextend [2 § .s: 
from bead to bead. It is curved to fit snugly the inside 2 § ‘ 
dimensions of case and cannot buckle, see illustration. [E ahe 
= to) 
Authoritative figures show that one in every fourcar = § “ 
\ owners prefer Firestone blow-out patches. Firestone will [2 § ea: 
make 5 million of the 20 million to be sold this year. [2 § iv 
Prepare for most miles per dollar and least trouble “a i 
per mile by getting this patch and other Firestone |= | 
\. Tire Accessories from your dealer. S OR tec 
FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER CO. [: ff“ 

FIRESTONE PARK AKRON, OHIO. | , 

World's LarBest Manufacturers of Tire Accessories and Repair Materials z 
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\ WHY TAKE CHANCES ? @- 
“\\ Find Out What dn Incubator (F 
Is Made Of Before You Buy 







Then you will know which machines 
best, which will last longest and which will giv 
@ most value for your money. 


Below are a few of the record breaking hatches taken off 


b.. Wisconsin $14 outfit, which includes a 130 Egg Incubator and 130 Chick Brooder. I give . 
30 Days’ Trial—10 Year Guarantee— Money Back if Not Satisfied 





130 fxm: BOTH >] 4 
~— Freight Paid 
saan = el East of Rockies 








It pays to investigate before 









Pe , of the Rockies. You take no risk. 

® this paper for years. The 
just as I agree. One good 1 
and more. Send in your order direct 
write today for free catalog. 


\\ Send For Our FREE Catalog And 
\ We Will Send You a Sample of the Material 
=5¥ Used in Our Incubators And Brooders 


; 2y. Year after year, these unbeatable 
Wisconsins have proved their superiority over all other machines regardless of price. 


Dear tirs:—I have had gdod re- 


tor. Friends who have seen it 
ours _tru 


Wisconsin Incubators Have Double Walls 


you buy. For example: Wisconsin Incu- 
bators have double walls—the outer wall is of California Redwood and 
the inner wall is of insulating board with dead air space between the 
walls. Hot water heat—double glass doors—COPPER TANKS— 
self-regulating. Roomy nursery under egg tray. incubator is finished 
in its natural color showing the high grade California Redwood lum- 
ber used—not painted to cover up inferior material. Both machines 
shipped complete with thermometers, lamps, egg tester and book of directions; 

BET Ty, all set up ready for use when you Get them, freight paid east 


ublishers know me and know I do 
atch will pay for a Wisconsin outfit 


WISCONSIN INCUBATOR CO., Box 12 
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are built 
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by owners of this famous =. ™ 












Glen View, Il, 


Wis, Inc. Co., Racine, Wis. dington, Ohio 











with the Wisconsia lacu- tell you the success we had with 
the 180 ezg Wisconsin Incuba- 
tor. We put 190 eggs in and got 
145 thrifty little chicks. We will 

























ce3 an 
satisfied with my Incuba- 





¥ ure tral 
anyone, Yours troly 
Mra. Wm. Pfeifer. 






wo J. Cramer 













| If you want e 
larger outfit 
order our 


180 
EGG 


AND 


180 
CHICK 


tnoubator and 
Brooder 
Both for only 


$17.28 



































have been advertising in 












from this advertisement or 


Racine, Wis. 




















atch, and then feed them cornbread) free range, run much higher in fertility 
crumbs and curd. Cut up a few onion|and hatch much stronger chicks than 
blades, lettuce leaves or mustard into| eggs laid by penned flocks. 
small pieces and give to them from the} This being true, the farmer, who wishes 
very first. You will find the little fellows} to breed from but a part of his hens, 
will squeat and scramble after this even | would better pen the hens from which he 
before they learn to eat bread. As turkey | wishes to get market eggs, and permit his 
chicks are a little slow about beginning} breeders to have free range. When the 
to eat and are easily frightened, I have| hens are given free range the required 
always found it the best plan to gather} number of male birds may be kept with 
them into a box and feed A omen separately | them without danger of their interfering 
from the old hen for the first ten days or| with one another’s activities, since the 
two weeks. And I often put them in| hens for the greater part of the time wiil 
the box to eat until they are a month old, | be scattered over a wide area. 
as they thrive so much better and it only| When the farmer wishes to breed from 
takes them a few minutes to eat. Keep| but a few hens, it probably would be 
the hen confined in a coop or pen for| better to pen them. When this is done 
about two weeks, but allow the little ones | however, the hens should be made to 
torun at large. As baby turkeys are very} work hard in deep litter for the greater 
easily chilled, it is best to close them up| portion of their food. One could probably 
at night so they cannot get out in the| get a bigger egg yield by feeding the hens 
early morning dew. They require feed-| forcing mashes, but these eggs would not 
ing four and five times a day for the first produce chicks of the strongest vitality. 
two weeks, but soon after that you will] 'n breeding pens the number of eggs pro- 
find that they will come for their feed} duced, is not nearly as important as the 
only once a day. number of strong, sturdy chicks that 
\ turkey hen is to be preferred to hatch from the eggs. 
either a chicken hen or an incubator, Che ideal breedin 


ecause of the fact that she is a natural| Strong, two-year-ol , 
mother to the little ones from the very lusty, fully-matured cockerel. Pullets 


tart, and cares for them in a way that|Should not be used as breeders, if a 
neither you nor a chicken can. Also, a| Sufficient number of old hens can be had. 
key hen will take them away from the | However, if pullets are used, they should 
ise, and they will thrive and make | be fully-matured, and must lay eggs that 
er birds and in less time than those|@re at least average in size.  Pullets 
t in confinement. |should be mated to a two-year-old male 


. | bird.—T. Z. 
sy fall they are ready to market, and | bird.—T. Z 





pen is composed of 
hens mated to a 








cessive slaughter of poultry at a time when 


flocks were being dangerously reduced on 
account of the hich cost of feed and labor 
and at a time when the country needed 
all the eggs that could possibly be pro- 
duced. The fact that the total egg pro- 
duction of the country was increased about 
fifteen percent over the year before, in- 
dicates that the regulation may have 
accomplished its design, at least to some 
extent. The situation is so different this 
year, however, that the continuance of 
| the rule has been deemed unnecessary. 
There are more hens in the country than 
| ever before. There is a considerable 
lamount of poultry in storage and egg 
| prices are sufiiciently high to lead to the 
maintenance of the flock. Teed is little, 
| if any, higher than it was last spring and 
eggs are selling for more, so that the 
poultry farmers are likely to fare better 
so far as profits are concerned. 





ARTS, vate 
WHY EGGS FAIL TO HATCH 


(Continued from page7133) 
In addition, feed at nicht a ration of 
| good mixed grains, about half of the con- 
tent being cracked corn. The mashes or 
soft foods should always be fed early in 
the day and the grains or hard foods late 
in the day. 

Plenty of good clean straw litter will 
give tne breeders the exercise needed to 
keep them in good health and condition. 
It is not advisable to allow the breeding 
hens free range during this period of the 
year. If they are kept in a well-lighted 
and ventilated house, they will do much 





1 will find they have been but little 
ense, but will bring in a great profit. 
: time to obtain the highest prices for 
m is just before some special occasion, 
Thankagiving or Christmas.—J. 8. H. 


THE SALE OF HENS 

There was considerable protest last year | 
against the regulation aa prohibited | 
the sale of laying hens or pullets during 
the spring of 1918. Those who suffered 
hardship from this regulation will welcome 
the official announcement that this rule 
will not be operative during the egg laying 
season of 1919. 
The rule was designed to prevent ex- 


EXERCISE FOR BREEDING HENS 

fens intended for, or used as breeders, 
must have plenty of exercise. Experience 
has shown that eggs laid by hens having 








better than on free range. 

Not more than a dozen to fifteen hens 
should be placed with one cock, and it is 
better to allow one cock bird tu each ten 
females. 

By plenty of the right kind of feeding, 
mash, green food and grain, the hens can 


be made a source of profit during the win- 
ter months, at a time when they would 
otherwise return little or no money’ 
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Just mail coupon below and we will 
. send your pair of 
National 














these wonderf 
Work Shoes at once—all 
charges prepaid. We Invite 
ou to try them at our risk. 
Suilt solid fullof wear. Gen- 
wine oak leather soles. Se- 
lected w f leather 
uppers. The best work 
oe value ever offered! 
That is why we are 
giad to send them to 
you no money in ad- 
vance. Pay only $3.65 
on arrival. The shoes 
must con- 
vince you or 
you will 
not beout 
one cent 
Enjoy 
their 
blessed 
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On Arrival 
Send NO Money soft and 


easy they are on your feet. Note the splendid, extra 
quality leather, Then decide whether you want te 


6-toe 
comfort. 
Feel how 


them. ff you do not think they are the greatest value 
you ever saw for less than $6, send them back at our 
Yexpense—it costs nothing to try—the risk is ours, 


ssa Mall Coupon Today «««eaae 
Boston Mail Order House, Dept. S 
Essex P. O. Buiiding, Boston, Mass. 
Send my pair postpaid. I will pay $3.6 on arrival. I 
am buying these on approval and my money back double 
quick if wantit. J risk nothing. 
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Get More Eggs On Less Feed 


Egg prices this winter will undoubtedly 
be the highest in the world’s history. 
Those who know how to feed to get win- 
ter eggs will reap enormous profits, while 
improper methods mean a loss. 

Prof.T.E. Quisenberry, one of the world’s 
greatest poultry authorities hasissued a 16- 
page bulletin on “How and What to Feed 
For Heavy Egg Production and to Cut the 
Cost of Feed.”’ This Bulletin will be mailed 
Free to interested readers, while they last. 
Hundreds of hens fed and cared for under 
Prof. Quisenberry’s direction have Jaid 200 
to 298 eggs per year, while the normal pro- 
duction according to U.8. Government re- 
ps rts is 60 to 80 eggs per year. Write today 
or your copy of this valuable Bulletin. 
American Poultry School, Box 919, 
Leavenworth, Kansas.—<Adv. 


The World Calls For 
Poultry AtBig Prices 
yh 


Quantity hatching of poult 

by Sure Hatch Fecubhasee ie 
demandedat home andabroad 
and high prices for poultry 
are assured. Bigger money 
willbe made this 























. sturdy 
thrive will come 


SURE HATC 


Money-Making tncu 
This Is the year of years for big poultry orefics. Send 
our Free Sure Match Book. Full Information on thit best 
cheapest incubetor. Interesting tures, val 
Thies worth-while book free. Send for it today. 
Our Guarantee and Challenge 
We guarantee every Sure Hatch Incubator to be equal in 
quality of materials and akilled work ip to our incubat 5 
ore sold before the war. Nc cheap po ski with os. 


Sure Hatch Incubator Co, Box n + Fremont, Nebr. 


WeGuarantee MoreEggs 


A good layer will transform one dollar’s worth of 
food and supplies into $3 worth of eges at present 
prices. To be a good layer a hen must be in by 
motch of health. That is GERMOZONE’S strong hold. 

Germozone, three times a week, coupled with our 
eimple directions for daily feeding, care and culling 
out slackers, is guaranteed to produce better and more 
Mermanent health and egg supply, ofr no pay 

One woman averaged 18 ees daily from 21 hens 
fn December. Germozone costs leas than one cent per 
Gen per month. See the profit. 



























Germozone cuts out the illnesses from musty or 
Spoiled food, impurities picked up with food from 
floor, contagion through the drink, roup, colds, canker, 
throat inflammation, sour crop, etc. It goes well with 
@ny modern method of feeding—grain, vegetables, meat. 


SIXTY DAYS’ TRIAL—PAY IF SATISFIED. To 
those who agree to use as directed and pay if satisfied, 


we will send GERMOZONE first time on 60 days’ 
trial, postpaid, without preliminary charge. Write 
today, stating how many hens you have. Germozone 


ls sold by drug and seed stores in 75c and $1.50 sizes. 
GEO. H, LEE CO., Dept. 400, Omaha, Neb, 


B.ach Leghorns. Eags and chicks very reasonable. Cirou- 
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GREEN FOOD FOR HEALTH 

In the poultry business healthy birds 
are the first necessity and green food is one 
of the most important essentials to health. 
When the birds are on the range they can 
usually pick up all of their green food but 
in the winter 1t must be supplied. Man- 
gels are of great value as the hens do not 
tire of eating them. A large amount can 
be produced on a small area and they hold 
up in storage until spring. When cabbages 
and mangels are used it pays to feed the 
cabbages first as the mangels keep better. 

One breeder in our section is feeding 
Swiss chard this fall as he keeps his fowls 
in yards where the green food has all dried 
up or been used by the hens. Sprouted 
oats rank high as a food for laying hens. 
They can be sprouted on homemade trays 
near the stove or furnace or in the com- 
mercial sprouters which are heated by oil 
lamps. Some breeders have successfully 
sprouted oats in an incubator. 

Cut clover is of value in the laying 
hen’s ration. It pays to save all of the 
clover chaff which falls on the barn floor 
when feeding cattle and horses. . This can 
be stored in sacks and fed to the hens 
during the winter. In feeding green food 
to the flocks a small cart which will go 
thru the poultry doors, will be found very 
convenient. It saves labor in carrying 
the material from the storage bins to the 
birds. One prominent poultry breeder 
stated at our farmer’s institute last year 
that if he had only one thing to f his 
hens he would select plenty of green food 
first. He meant that it was the most 
important item in the ration to keep the 
birds healthy. There are too many farm 
flocks which receive plenty of grain during 
the winter but have green food entirely 
lacking in their ration.—R. K. 


See g Eger —~ 
THE CHICKEN FEELING 

If you would know the secret of success 
with chickens, study the work of those 
who are succeeding, and you will. find 
that there is one trait possessed by every 
one, whether he is an egg farmer, a hatcher 
a breeder, or one who supplies a meat 
market. That characteristic common to 
all is what might be called a “chicken 
feeling.” 

And what is this “‘feeling’’—that magic 
secret of success? It is a form of the 
golden rule: Do unto your chickens as 
you would be done by. It is a feeling of 
sympathy and understanding with these 
y aon eothened animals—a sympatny 
with their troubles that is more than 
mercenary; @ liking for their company 
and tne cause of delight in fixing for their 
comfort. . 

The man who awakes in the midst of a 
rainstorm in the dead of night and hears 
the peeping of a chick, then turns over 
and goes to sleep, will never succeed 
with. chickens. He who can visualize 
the drowning of a chick with no qualms 
of conscience, and who can think “‘it’s 
only a chick,” certainly does not have a 
spark of the “chicken feeling.” He is 
wasting his money and energy in trying 
to make a profit out of the business.—A.P. 


A GOOD HEN HOUSE 

A good many folks get bad results from 
their poultry because the house is only a 
makeshift structure, or badly located, or 
both. It will not do to stick a poultry 
house in any out-of-the-way place that is 
not fit for anything else, and expect good re 
sults. We recall one flat piece of land,poorly. 
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An astonishing offer. Seizeit quickly. MUSIC 
WITHOUT NOTES! Aseasational success Over | 
800,000 people now a fano by this wonderfu 

U 


new EASY FORM C; even young children 
learn quickly. Here is your opportunity. Don't 
miss it. 


or Organ in One Hour 
SAT OP Tk ae 
Simple asa-b-c. No teacher required, No 
correspondence lessons by mail. No knowlodge 
of note music required. bis remarkable book, 
sent FREE on trial, contains ONE HUNDRED 
of the world’s most famous Vocal and Inatru- 
mental selections printed In EASY FORM 
MUSIC Send no money. 


PLAY PIANO NEW WAY 


If you don't learn in five days to play not merely 
one but SEVERAL popular pieces, send it back; no 
obligations whatsoever. Or, if you wish to keepthe 
book, pay only 64c each for the selections—special 
half me pa ge once. peoenize 
charges of any kind. mplete course o n- 
structions free with the book. Be sure to tell us 
how many white keys On your piano or organ. 
Bend a postal NOW. 

EASY METHOD MUSIC CO., 203 ClarksonBidg.,Chicago,lll, 





Reliable 
‘now better than eves and sold at 
Bullt of best 


water copper tank, 

; ing system, eelf 
oil tank—one filling to hatc 
safety lamp, nursery, tested ther- 
mometer, automatic ventilation, 
etc. Most simple, durabie and successful machine. 
Allset up ready foruse, Direct from factory to user with 
strong binding guarantee, 26 years experience building 
incubatorg and raising poultry. Largest factory in 
Northwest. Big incubator book and catalogue > 


Mankato Incubator Co., 8ex731 Mankato, Miss. 


Eggs Cost 12caDozen 








Any poultry raiser can get his hens to lay at 12 
cents a dozen by feeding Mayer's Egg Tonic, in which 
a@ half cent’s worth of this wonderful roducer 
is used for 12 hens, Two big boxes of over doses 1a 


sufficient to last 100 hens for three months and they 
whi be ont prepa’ for $1.00. Money back if you are 
not absolutely satisfied. Dealers’ or agent's price ten 
packages for $3.75. 

MAYER’S HATCHERY, 


861 Security Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ferris White Leghorns 


A real heavy laying strain, trapnested 18 years, 
records from 200 to 264 eggs. Get our prices on 
yearling hens, breeding males, early hatched pullets, 
day old chicks and eggs for hatching. Weship ‘ 
O. D. and guarantee results. Catalog gives prices; 
describes stock, tells all about our farm and meth- 
ods; results you can get by breeding this strain 
Send for your copy now—‘t is free. 


GEORGE B.FERRIS, 932 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Clipped Army Horses 


Veterinarians of the Allied Armies ordered regu- 
lar clipping of the horses and mules in all branches 
of the service. They were clipped with tae Stewar' 
No. 1 machine. YOUR horses also will do better 
work if clipped. Get a Stewart No. 1 Ball Bearing 
Clipping Machine, $9.75; $2.00 down, balance when 
poe ed Or write for 1919 catalog. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 

Dept. 116, 12th Street and Central Ave., Chicago 
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drained, that was used for poultry by 
several tenants on that farm, not one of 
whom was successful. They all lost a 
good many hens and chickens from 
disease caused by the damp location. 
Where the ground is wet it is also cold, 
and rheumatism, roup and other diseases 
are always prevalent under such con- 
ditions. 

The poultry house should be placed on 
a slope where it is dry or on a piece of land 
that is perfectly drained, where water can 
never gather in quantities and where the 
ground will not be beaten into a soft mud 
by the tramping of the fowls. A few 
loads of sand or gravel in the yards is 
always an excellent thing because it 
absorbs water quickly and will not make 
mud. 

A good hen house does not necessarily 
have to be an expensive one, but it must 
be tight and dry, well-lighted and service- 
able in every way. It should be well 
finished both inside and outside; on the 
inside arranged to keep mites and filth 
from getting a foothold, and on the out- 
side well located and nicely painted to add 
to its life and the general appearance of 
the establishment.—R. B.S. 


No system of chick marking has been 
so extensively tried and so frequent 
found unsatisfactory as the toe punch 
method. The writer can refer any reader 
to a dozen poultry keepers who will de- 
clare that a toe punch — punch, but it 
certainly doesn’t mark. This identifica- 
tion system is rapid and the equipment 
inexpensive. Dies tisfaction can be 
guarded against by adhering to hints 
here given. 

If the punch used makes the familiar 
round As fill the hole when punching 
with fine sand. This will minimize the 
danger of the hole filling or closing up and 
becoming worthless for pedigree purpose. 

More satisfactory than the round hole 
will be found any device which perforates 
a triangular hole. This triangle made in 
the edge of the web can be relied on not to 
close. Poultry breeders find it retains its 
shape permanently. By cutting the first 
joint off the fourth or toe, first on 
the right foot, then on the left, then on 
both, it is possible to make over sixty 
distinetive marks.—B. P. 


FIND THE CAUSE OF RESULTS 
Luck is not much of a factor in the 
poultry business. Certain effects always 
ollow certain causes. ‘“There’s a reason” 
for everything or bad. If the 
are infertile and do not hatch; if the 
chicks die off ; if the hens get sick or do not 
lay; in fact, if anything happens that is 
wrong, you can bet your life it is not any- 
thing mysterious or due to “bad luck.” 
Few people stop to study out the con- 
nection between certain conditions and 
results, but it always pays to do this. 
Then you can profit by experience and 
nct make the same mistake year after 
year. Learn to study your fowls and the 
conditions surrounding them, and when 
you become thoroly familiar with them 
you will know how to control the various 
factors that insure success. If changing 
one condition does not produce the 
desired effect, make other changes until 
the bie cs combination is secured as in- 
dicated by practical common sense.—R. 8. 


SALT HARMFUL TO POULTRY 

Ignorance is not always bliss. Had m 

‘ighbor known that salt would kill 

itckens she would not have lost her en- 
\ire flock of fine Rocxs by their having 

cess to a barrel of coarse salt that the 
e.od man of the house had rolled out of 
the smokehouse and turned sidewise to 
"y out. Chickens like salt and their 
ish feed should be salted quite liberally, 
it So feecle salt kille them in less than 
‘enty-four hours after they have eaten 
freely of it.—F. C. 8. d 
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Where Woman’s Service Looms Large 


War gave woman her su- 
preme and glorious opportu- 
nity to enlarge her field of 
service. She won her share 
of the laurels for patriotic 
achievement. 


With exalted aim and un- 
flagging zeal she figured in 
practically every activity that 
made for victory and the re- 
lief of distress. She plied the 
needles that fashioned com- 
forts for our soldiers. She 
ministered to the wounded. 
She labored unceasingly in 
canteen work. 


She has kept the wheels of 
industry going; tilling the soil; 


bending over bench and lathe. 
In counting house and chem- 
ical laboratory she has loaned 
her brains to the cause. 


In telephone service, also, a 
host of capable, loyal daugh- 
ters of America, still find ex- 
pression for their ambition and 
ability. These girls are privi- 
leged to play an indispensable 
part in the nation’s welfare. 
They have in their keeping the 
myriad avenues of telephone 
communication through which 
the nation’s industry is guided. 


The Bell System invites en- 
listment among its ranks of 
loyal operators. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 





One Policy 
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BRIGHT OUTLOOK FOR POULTRY 


The Future of the Industry Is Assured 
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_ Winds and Rains; 
Aches and Pains. 


bey 
| ee calendar says spring planting soon, 
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then, of all times, John we've got to 
be in readiness for hard work. Exposure to 
bad weather this month mears rheumatic twinges 


| and other handicapping after-effects. 
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‘“‘We can’t be too careful in relieving pains and aches, 
stiff joints, sore muscles, lumbago, sciatica. 
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“We keep a large bottle of Sloan’s Liniment in the house all 

the time to use when an attack comes on. You know Sloan's is 

one of the old timers. Dr. Earl S. Sloan put it on sale 37 years 

ago. We get the biggest bottle, because it’s more economical. 
A little applied to the spot penetrates with- 

Save -Buy- out rubbing and promptly eases the pain 

S S and ache. 30c, 60c, and $1.20. 
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“Clean and won’t stain the skin. Wife and I, as 
UNITED STATES well as the youngsters and all the help, use it faithe 
fully. Good to keep the livestock fit, too, John.” 
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PROPER VENTILATION 

The ventilation of poultry houses has 
everything to do with the health of the 
hens. That means that it has everything 
to do with determining whether the hens 
are to be kept at a profit or a loss. Hens | 
must have plenty of fresh air but they | 
ean not be kept in draughts. To keep 
them in a building where the air is close 
is generally a adem to invite roup and | 
kindred diseases. 

Houses that are poorly ventilated are 
almost invariably damp during the win- 
ter and spring. This is particularly 
noticeable in the damp.ess prevailing im 
late winter and when snows are 
ing. Poor ventilation causes the moisture 
to stay in the house where it collects im 
the litter and on the walls. Dampness is 
one of the worst enemies hens have to con- 
tend with and hens kept in damp quaz- 
ters will not lay eggs. 

In a few minutes time almost any 
kind of a house can be improved im 
ventilation. If the poultry house is of 
ordinary shed construction, cut out about 








melt-| and pass out the open windows. The 


one-fourth of the south wall area and 
cover it with wire netting and 
unbleached muslin. This muslin may be 
bea on a hinged frame so that it can 
adjusted to the weather, being entirely 
on nice days. W hen it is stor 

close it down to prevent the interior 
yo house or the hitter becoming wet onl 

am 

Where it is at all possible, it is better to 
cut an opening near the ground or floor of 
the house and another smaller in size 
higher up. Put the muslin frame on the 
opening near the ground and use glass 
—- ao to cover the openings near the 

The windows can be opened enti | 7 on 
warm ~— thus —ye n 
current of air, wit t draughts, to pass 
thru the house. The heated air, which is 
also moisture laden, will rise to the top 


muslin frame on the other opening will 
admit air te the house but will cut out 
draughts. This simple little plan can be 
used on almost any style of house with 
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and then make the walls of the hous 
This will vent draughts 


you will have 

openings mentioned above. 
This work can be done during the winter 
days and it will quickly repay you when 
damp season comes.—3S. P. 


PERCHES IN THE HENHOUSE 
We have found that if your henhou 
dees not contain dropping boards wi 


the perches a foot or teen inches abo 
them, the perches d at least be lev: 
Perches should not be arranged in ste) 


stant | ladder fashion, that is one above the oth« 


Some fifteen years ago when father con- 
structed the henhouse on Edgewood farm, 
he arranged the perches in step-ladder 
style, but im recent years he tore down 
perches and dropping boards and erected 

which are on a level about thirty 
inches above the floor. The objection we 
have found to step-ladder es is that 


good results. It be = great imnprove- hens will t for the and 
anent over the old way will do much No hes 
should be over thirty inches from floor 





best | because heavy 


hens are likely to become 


method to use is a single opening to the —— in flying on them when too high. 
one 


Je use poles for perches, but we are 
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Getting Farm Help—and Keeping It 
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ORE farm help will be available 


this year than last. But there still 
is certain to be a great scarcity of 

the really competent. 
In town and country the workman is de- 
inanding something more than merely a tan Pe 


and fair wages—he is asking an opportunity to live 
comfortably and decently, and to live with his family. 


trial a wofkoey aur a gece Fre 
the factory tui 9 dependable farm werker 





will no longer ‘‘put up” with quarters in the farm 
house attic, the barn loft or an outhouse. He de- 
mands a decent dwelling place, and the farmer who 
does not provide that wil not be able to get — and 
keep— the best farm help. 


You, Mr. Farmer, who must employ help 
in your operations, will do well to build — and build 
NOW — tenant houses sufficient for the help you re- 
quire. If you will consult your home lumber dealer 
you will be surprised t+ learn how little it will cost 
ee to modest, but durable and comfortable 

if you build of 


Southern Pine 


“The Wood of Service” 





So far as there are any 
trary, the prices of building materals today are ae 
low as they are likely to be in years to come. 
Southern Pine—durable, dependable, AE ng 





including farm products. 











A tenant house in time may save a mext year’s crop. ACT Now. 


Southern “Pine cAssociation, 


New Orleans, La. 
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clean, safe, electric lights in every room of your house,— 
fn every part of your barn and outbuildings. 
electric power at the house,—to pump the water, to run 
washer, wringer, cream separator and churn. 
get electric power at the barn,—to turn the cornsheller, 
the grindstone and the fanning mill,—all of this, bright, 
eafe, electric lights and dependable electric power, at 
the touch of a convenient button. 


Delco-Light pays for itself by the work that it does. 
It is dependable, durable and efficient,—recommended 
and endorsed by more than 70,000 satisfied usere 
throughout the world. 
satisfactory operation. ‘od 
of thenew Delco-Light catalogue, giving 
mation and further complete details. 
THE DOMESTIC ENGINEERING COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 


This is your guarantee 


You get 


Writ today for your copy 
hong - ble infor- 


You 





of its 






“Put the Deico-Light Power Stand 
@ wort for you. It is an efficient, 
Sortable electric motor that you cam 
| @asity carry from one job to another 





































fF Complete Electric Light and Power 
Plant for Farms and Country Homes 
Self Cranking-Att Coled-Ball Bearings 
No Belts- Only One Place to Oil- Thick 

























careful that they are not over two inches 
in diameter, nor much less. Poles used 
should be thick enough for the hen to hold 
herself securely, but without cramping 
the toes to hold on. 
watch in choosing poles for perches. 
When we clean the = fe we place 
straw under the perches. The droppings 
are mixed with the straw and when hauled 
to the field they are scattered over a 
greater area.—W. F. 
POULTRY SANITATION 

Cleanliness in every particular is the 
most important factor in getting the 
maximum profit from the farm poultry 
flock. The de of cleanliness regulates 
the amount of disease. It is practically 
certain that some loss is going to occur. 
The problem is to reduce this loss to a 
fhinimum., 

The most common means of disease 
spreading is from the droppings and the 
lrinking water. To conteel i it is 
bsolutely necessary to keep the chicken 








This is the point to | da 








Plates, Long Lived Battery 
RUNS ON KEROSENE 











house clean and the ground free from 
becoming contaminated by too many 
droppings. It is imperative that the 
drinking vessels be thoroly cleaned each 


Por winter use, when the hens are con- 
fined a large share of the time to the house, 
it is good precaution to have boards placed 
beneath the roosts to catch the droppings. 
This permits the hens to have the entire 
floor for a scratching place. Straw or 
litter can be placed on the floor and the 
grain fed in this litter, forcing the hens to 
exercise in order to obtain it. 

If disease starts in the flock, usually 
the best way to control it is to clean up. 
Disinfect the house thoroly; if weather 

rmits, the ground around the house. 

move as much of the interior as pos- 
sible. To get the best results, this should 
be all but the frame work. For disin- 
fection use any standard stock dip or one 
to ten solution of lime-sulphur spray. 
The drinking water should be trea 
with bi-chloride of mercury in the propor- 














tion of one 7.3 grair tablet to each gallon 
of water.—H. A. b. 


A HOUSE FOR THE FARM FLOCK 

(Continued from page 140) — 
of the house; four feet high, twelve 
inches apart and fourteen inches from the 
back wall. Roosts should be two inches 
in diameter and eight inches should be 
allowed each hen. Eight inches under 
neath the roosts is placed a droppings 
platform which keeps the floor clean and 
increases the floor space available for 
scratching purposes. Underneath the 
front edge of the droppings platform are 
placed the nests which are a foot high 
and a foot square. 

The Missouri poultry house has stood 
the test. It is practical; has a ventila- 
tion that always .works; is as cheap to 
construct as any type; is large enough for 
the average farm flock; has an excellent 

i ion of air in summer and is a 





circulation 
ted | comfortable house at al! times of the year. 


It is an ideal poultry house for the farm, 
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CARE OF BREEDING STOCK 


If poultry enthusiasts both big and 
little, realized that vigorous healthy 
breeders are the cornerstone of suecessful 
chicken raising, there would be less dis- 
appointment in the business. But some 
will force their best hens for egg produc- 
tion, allow them to catch cold or to become 
infested with vermin, and then wonder 
why chicks die in the shell or manifest 
signs of diarrhoea when a few days old. 
Usually the incubator is blamed for this 
distressing state of affairs, but ten to one, 
it is attributable to neglected breeding 
stock. 

The wide-awake poultryman gives his 
breeders the best of attention the year 
round, but most especially during the 
winter months. Come to think of it, it is 
not such a difficult task either. A little 
work and common sense plus a few other 
| things are all that are needed. 

Arrange comfortable sleeping quarters, 
idraft proof and properly ventilated. 
Have south exposure when possible. A 
# scratching shed is a very necessary addi- 
tion to any poultry house, as it insures 
the required exercise for your chickens on 
days when it is too cold for them to be 
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Shinn-Flat 


Prevents 
. . 
Lightning Losses 
cumulationof electric the La 
gradually pass from UY 
mosphere abo a uo at te 
e strain on the 


building a by the attrac- 
the electricity in the 







lightning Cant Strike if} 
SHINN Gets There Firs 











}out foraging. Never confine them on| 
pleasant days as plenty of free range is | 
~ absolute necessity, if you have vigorous | 
breeding stock. 

Feed a variety of grains. It costs no; 
| more and is far better than only one or two. | 
They should have a dry mash, also, con- 
| sisting of four parts wheat bran, by meas- 
| ure, one we cornmeal, one part cotton- 
seed meal, one part beef scrap, one part 
| alfalfa meal, oad one part ground oats. 

If you live on a farm and there is plenty 
of wasted feed, it is not necessary to feed 
| anything except the mash, but the mash 
is always desirable as it furnishes a 
Hbalanced ration. Keep the mash in 
| hoppers and allow the fowls access to it 
at all times. 

Hens treated in this manner will lay a 












THAT'S DIFFERENT 
The Greatest tncubator 
Discovery in 50 Years. 
26 Superior Features. 
Perfect Balance-Heat, 
Moisture and Ventila- 
tion---Automatically Con- 
trolled. New radiator plate 
shove all egrs. ROUND 
ay eo 


eat aute: 
moving tay reer Filling | ef 
oa for Entire Hate 
Only 4 Quarts of Oil, 
Beats the hen herself for 
strong, healthy chicks, 
Backed by 25 years of incubator 
success, Sronciad Guarantee. 


WRITE FOR BIG FREE BOOK 





good many eggs during the fall and winter, 
if they are from a bred-to-lay strain. 
This will not injure them as breeders, 
since the eggs are produced as nature in- 
tended. But hens closely confined, forced 
thru an early moult, then fed heavily for 
egg production are not ft for breeders; 
their chicks will have no vitality. 

See to it that vermin is not allowed to 
accumulate, either in the houses or on the 
bodies of the fowls. If this is neglected, 
no matter how well they are otherwise 
attended to, cholera will eventually 
develop. It is a peculiar phase of this 
disease that it does not, at once, manifest 
itself. So industrious is it, that hens badly 
infected will go on laying for some time 
before they show signs of debilitation. 
Their eggs will generally hatch, but the 
chicks are diarrhoea victims. 

Diarrhoea is so very contagious that 
one infected chick will spoil the whole lot 
of them, and one cholera hen is all that is 
needed to make havoc of your entire crop 
I wouldn’t give two cents a hundred for 
| diarrhoea chicks. I have seen the 
| disease checked, but the chicks, altho they 
| lived, were poor specimens indeed. 

If you have not kept your fowls free of 
vermin, you may look out for cholera. 
| There is but one way of detecting it in its. 
| incipient stages, and that is by a close in- 
spection of the droppings. If you notice 
a bright yellow anywhere, it is time to get 
busy. Watch your flock rigidly until you 
find the fowl from. which it came. Then 
use the guillotine. It is a universal and 
sure remedy for poultry ills; dead chickens 
| are immeasurably preferable to sick ones, 
or ones that have 
i that resist disease, when properly cared 
I for, are the only ones worth owning.— 
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Dr uv E abe a stake. No holes to 
Vriangular anchor piate 
holds 20st solid as a rock in 


any soil. utlasts wood or concrete 
posts by many years. 






One man can drive 320 or more a 
day. A single wagon load holds 
enough for a mile. 

Millions in use on farms and 
ranches, railroads and Government §& 
Proper ties, 

Leading deale rs sell them. Look 
for the “Red Top”. tis your guar 
antee of steel fence post superiority. 


Chicago Steel Post Co. 
208C So. LaSalle St. 
CHICAGO 








Cauialog and Prices on Request 














ever been sick. Fowls BABY CHICKS 


PORTER INCUBATOR CO. Box 22 BLAIR, NEBRASKA 
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ined Seeek by long felt want * Bre ery Hen-House 
needs one, Price of I Heater an 2 gallon Automatic Forn- 
tain complete $1.75. Order NOW or write for Circular 3 
and testimonials. 


Agents Con Moke Big Money. Wri'e for Ofter. 
C. A. S, FORGE WORKS SARANAC, MICHIGAN 
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ORGANIZATION AND COOPERA- 
FION 


Coutinued from page 3 


shandise of quality finds its way to the 
front just as men of quality do. 

Manufacturers organize a part of their 
force to make the product as good as it 
van be made. Then they organize their 
advertising department to tell the public 


of the merits of that product. When they | 


make a claim for that product in an adver- 
tisement in Successful Farming they enter 
nto a contract to deliver an article that 
comes up to that claim. 

Chen if they sell thru the merchants in 
your town, they organize their salesmen 
to place a stock of their product in a store 
that is located near where you live, so 
you can conveniently make your pur- 
chases. 

If the merchant is wise, he and the local 
newspaper man get together and cooperate 
yn the preparation of an advertisement 
that wi tell you where you can buy the 
products you have seen advertised and 
guaranteed in Successful Farming. 

Do you realize that all this organization 
and cooperation on the part of manufac- 
turers and publishers ond ebearthles men 
and salesmen and merchants has been a 
great convenience to you? 

Suppose you did not have the benefit 
of this cooperation. Suppose that every 
time you wanted to use anything you had 
to go out and hunt for a man who could 
make it, and then take chances on his 
ability and his honesty. 

You simply could .ot have all the con- 
veniences you have now, if it were not for 
the advertising in your farm papers and 
in your home papers. You would not have 
time to locate all these manufacturers. 
You would have no guarantee that the 

uct would make good after you got it. 
Every purchase would be an experiment. 

Because of this cooperation between the 
manufacturer and the merchant, the farm 

per publisher and the publisher of your 
local asueeres you are able without any 
very considerable amount of effort on your 
part to identify the thing you want for any 
particular purpose, to te the nearest 
merchant who has it for sale, and to buy it 
at a cost far below the expense of locating 
and purchasing an article of this kind with- 
out the cooperation mdicated. 

This copy of Successful Farming should 
be filed away when you are thru reading it 
now, as a buyer’s guide, and an index to 
the things you may want during the year. 


HOW OLD IS A CHICKEN? 

While there is no certain test of age in 
fowls, the spurs both of hens and cocks 
will in a general way tell the tale. Some- 
times, however, young birds develop old 
looking spurs, while older fowls retain 
the short rounded spurs of youth. 

The texture of the legs is a guide to 
some extent, and so are the delicacy and 
freshness of the skin of the face and comb, 
altho an occasional hen will preserve her 

outhful appearance almost indefinitely. 
he skin all over the body becomes 
coarser and dryer looking with age. A 
pullet often shows rose-colored veins on 
he surface of the skin under the wings. 
Chere will also be long silky hairs growing 
here. After a year old these hairs dis- 
ppear, as do also the veins, and the skin 
rows white and veinless. 

Another point to observe is the claws 

nd shanks. In a young bird the skin of 
the claw issupple, and the scales thin and 
brilliant. The skin gets coarser and 
stronger, and the scales harder as the 
bird grows, and the nail of the last toe, 
which does most of thé work when the 
bird scratches, gets much worn.—S. P. 


It is a wise man who is well posted on 
the things he needs. It pays to read the 
advertismg columns of Successful Farm- 
ng beeause they contain information 
pos Fin Pagers | ifierent kinds of farm 
equipment an 
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500 » *1000 
Profits 


per month being made 
with the self contained 
one man Roller Flour Mill 


The AMERICAN “2” MILL 


The surest and most profitable business in the United States and 
second in dignity only to banking. 

Be the flour miller in your community and own this new 
improved mill which is revolutionizing milling. You can start 
in this profitable business at once with our nationally adve- 
tised brand of flour as your own. 


“FLavo” (cmmenty) Flour 


Our Service Department and Confidential Selling Plans will 


establish you in this business and make you a success. 


This wonderful mill will make a yield of 42 Ibs. of good flour 
per bushel of clean wheat. Built to last alifetime. Guided by 
our book of instructions, it can be operated by anyone without 
previous knowledge of milling. Takes small amount of power 


a ee 





Its greatly improved system of milling makes “a better barrel 
of flour cheaper,’’ therefore gives you larger profits. 









Grind your home grown wheatand sell it to your home people 
with this mill. Made in 7 sizes—from 15 to 100 
bbls. a day. You can get into this money taking 
business with as little as $3000. Sold on 30 days trial 


Write today for our free booklet, ‘“The Story of aWor 
derful Fleur Mill.’’ 


The Anglo American Mill Co. 
532-538 Trust Building, OWENSBORO, KY. 
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Successful Farming ads are guar 
anteed. Read them. 
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GEESE ON THE FARM 
There should be more geese on farms 
than there are. A very reliable authority 
states that there is only one large com- 
mercial plant handling geese in America, 
and this man is an Illimois farmer who 
recognized the possibilities in geese a few 
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years ago and has turned his farm into a 
goose ranch. 

The writer recalls passing this ranch 
last winter. Altho it was fully a month 
before the holidays, there were thousands 
and thousands of geese there. In fact, 
there seemed to be hardly standing room 
for them in the feeding lots. Because this 
man is the only one in the business in a 
large way, he has a corner on the market 
and is able to influence the market in his 
own favor. 

Geese are not hard to raise and they are 
almost as profitable as turkeys. The loss 
is not erdinasily so great in the young 
stock. They require no more attention, 
being great foragers and they do not need 
expensive buildings. Only an open shed 
is needed for them during the severest 
winter weather. 

While they do not generally command 
the price that turkeys do, they are nearly 
as Amer vd able, returning as much money, 
because of their great weight. A Toulouse 
gander will weigh twenty-five eo = and 
a goose twenty pounds. Turkey toms will 
sometimes weigh more than this, but the 
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Stop Hatching Wea k Chicks! 


With Cheap Incubators 


Remember it is not how many you hatch that counts, 
but how many you raise. Chicks that hatch out weak 
and wobbly, and live but a few days, mean nothing to 





you except trouble and loss. They make one sick of the bu 
oops. Most of the chicks you lose in the first two weeks die ~ A 
enough vitality 


did not hatch out with or strength for @ good start. 


Queen Incubators 
Hatch Chicks That Live and Grow 





pomee ine Californi —very 
these days of imitation and cheap sub- 
; Kedwood does not abser® the 
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avrave market turkey is considerably be- 
low this in weight. 

The Toulouse and the Embden are the | 
most popular breeds. The Embden is 
pure white, while the Toulouse is a slate 
color with white undercolor. Another 
breed that is very popular are the wild 
Canadian geese, which are now rapidly 
reaching a state of domestication. 

The best way to start with geese is to 
yurchase a pair or trio during the winter 
rom.some reliable breeder or neighbor. 
Commence to feed for eggs about the 
first of February. The young will then 
be on hand when the grass is getting a good 
start in the spring. 

A good egg r: — for geese is made up 
of equal parts by weight of cornmeal, 
bran and middlings, with about ten per- 
cent beef scraps. This should be fed in 
the morning. Whole or cracked corn 








comprises the ration for night. 

The first eggs are preferably set under 
hens, altho they can be set in a small 
incubator, or along with hen’s eggs just 
as well. Later in the season, they may be 
set under the goose-mother. 

Goslings must be fed a little different 
ration than young chicks in order to get 
the best results. A good ration is one com- 
posed of two parts shorts and one part 
cornmeal, by weight, and about three or 
four weeks of age change it to equal parts 
shorts and cornmeal, sdding five percent 
each of beef scraps and grit. The grit 
is mixed right in the racion, both for the 
old and the young. 

Goose eggs incubate from twenty-eight 
to thirty days after setting. The nests 
may be made on the floor of the house, or | 
an old barrel will make a good place. The 
geese seem to prefer the latter if they are 
tight. In using incubators, it is necessary 
to apply moisture after the first week by 
sprinkling the eggs, and also to maintain 
a temperature of one and one-half degrees 
less than 1s customary to hatch hen’s eggs. 
This may explain why some people have 
had poor luck hatching goose eggs in the 
incubator. 

There is nothing better for the goslings 
than a pasture range and they will grow 
rapidly and thrive where it is possible. 
Geese are great grass eaters and seem to do 
weil on it even when not fed a supplement- 
ary ration 

Because of the slight care and attention 
they require after getting a good start, 
they are a desirable «ddition to any farm. 
No farm is too large or small for them. 
They will rustle for themselves and obtain 





most of their living from what would 


You would be me to 
spend 5¢ per month on each of your hens if you 
could get P$1.00 worth of of EX EGGS per month 
from each hen, wouldn’t you? 
Others are doing this very thing by feeding their hens 


Meat Scraps 


woe can do the same, It’s worth trying, isn’t it? This high 
e protein poultry food will give your hens the “egg-a- 

ove habit all winter long, yet it costs only about 5¢ 
per hen, per month, to feed. Just add a patio t to : 
your mash or poultry feed, or feed 

in your hoppers and watch : 

the increase in your egg 

production. 

oa on DARLING’S MEAT 


meat scraps—the old reliable 
kind. Your dealer can sup- 
ply you, if not, write us, 








The Shaw Attachment Fits Any Bicycle 
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otherwise return little or no profit and 
with the price they command as a market 
fowl, and the sale of the feathers, they are 
sure money-makers. 

Slight trouble will be experienced with 
the goslings if they are fed the ration sug- 
gested the first few weeks. Grit is neces- 
sary and must not be overlooked. Chick 
grit is the best to use.—C. 8. 
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THE SCRATCHING SHED 

The scratching shed is something every 
person who is attempting to keep hens at a 
profit should use. I have known many 
farmers to change a flock of non-layers 
and non-payers into profit makers by 
adding a small scratching shed to the 
poultry house. 

It need not be elaborate and expensive. 
Native lumber can be used as well. All 
that is necessary is to make it draught 
proof and have it face the south. Allow 
the whole south side of the shed to be 
open. Cover it with wire netting to keep 
the hens in and their enemies out. 

Fill in several inches of the floor with 
dirt or sand above the ground level to 
guard against dampness and then cover 
this with eight to ten inches of good, 
ciean Oat straw. 

Feed all grain given the hens in~this 
litter. It will give them sufficient exercise 
to keep them in good condition and it will 
act as a guard against fat and lazy hens. 

The shed is not a winter appliance alone. 
It is something for the o— in 
weather, summer as well as winter. On 
wet sloppy spring days better egg yields 
will be obtained by keeping the hens con- 
fined in the shed than by letting them 


range at will.—S. P. 


FEATHER EATING HENS 

When hens are kept in over-crowded 
quarters, or in the winter when they can’t 
get out and suffer from lack of exercise, 
they often develop the bad habit of 
feather-eating. This is not a distinct 
economic loss like egg-eating, but may 
soon ruin the appearance of the flock. 

Upon the first manifestation of the vice, 
one should dispose of the chief offenders 
and then supply the remainder of the 
flock with a good variety of foods. Keep 
the hens busy and contented by makin 
them exercise for practically all the foc 
they get, and give them as much house 
and yard space as possible. See that their 
ration contains a sufficient portion of 
salt and meat. 

If such preventive measures do not 
suffice, then an ointment of some bitter 
nature may be applied to the feathers— 
such as quinine or aloes mixed with lard. 
A solution made by boiling tobacco 
leaves in water is also good. No fowl will 
want to eat many feathers treated with 
either of these bitter doses. 

Another plan is to buy some of the 
devices on the market known as “poultry 
bits” which fit into the hen’s mouth, 
preventing her from closing her beak on a 
feather, but not preventing her from 
eating.—S. P. 


DOCTORING SICK CHICKENS 

On a business basis, one can not afford 
to spend much time doetoring sick 
chickens, unless they are valuable show 
birds or breeders. Poultry doctoring is 
so full of uncertainty that we never Feel 
justified in spending much effort on a 
chicken that can be easily replaced. Of 
course, a slight disorder such as seely legs 
or indigestion, can be cured without much 
bother and with reasonable certainty. 
We always try to take care of such things 
promptly, before they have a chance to 
run into something serious. When real 
roup, canker, cholera, or other contagious 
ailment sets in, we usually regard it as a 
waste of time trying to dope thefowl. The 
time and medicine required may be worth 
more than the chicken. Moreover, we 
never want to retain fowls for breeding 
that have had a contagious disease.—8. P. 
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rounded the automobile. Now, 
nearly every one knows something 


HE watch presents the same ele- 
ments of mystery that once sur- 


¥<#) about a motor car’s mechanism. | It is to make 
wi «the “works” of the watch an “open book” 
ig that these Waltham advertisements are de- 
il signed—to instruct and protect you in buying 


The mainspring is the power of a watch. It isa piece of 
specially hardened and tempered steel, about twenty inches 
long, coiled in a barrel between the upper and lower plates 


of the movement. 


It is subjected to varying conditions of service in tempert- 


your watch. 





Colonial A 


Extremely thin at no sacrifice 
of accuracy. 21 and 19 jewels 


$1250 $260cemore |. *** 


depending upon the case 


ature and tension. The variation in thickness of two one- 
thousandths of an inch, or lack of uniformity in hardening 
and tempering, will decide the time-keeping quality of 


. 


The Waltham Watch Company produces fourteen tons 
of mainsprings every year. It is the largest mainspring 
maker in the world. The Waltham mainspring is cut from 
long rolls of steel of uniform and special quality, then 
tempered in resilient form by a secret process, and is placed 
in the watch coiled into a hardened and tempered steel 
barrel. This is exclusively a Waltham practice, 


The foreign mainspring is not only cut in short lengths, but 
hardened and tempered in short lengths—therefore every 
foreign mainspring is an individual spring of uncertain 
temper, making the watch a liability. 


The foreign maker of watch movements buys his springs in 
the open market. That is one reason why the imported 
watch gives such varying service. An inferior mainspring 
means an inferior watch—no matter how much you pay 


The uniform superiority of the Waltham mainspring is one of the reasons 
why the horological experts of the leading nations of five continents 


chose Waltham in preference to watches of any other make. 


WALTHAM 


THE WORLD'S’ WATCH OVER TIME 





Paint Without Oil 


Discovery That Cuts Down 
the Cost of Paint Seventy-Five 
Per Cent 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent; manufacturer of Adams, 
N. Y., has discovered a process of making a new 
kind of paint without the use of oil. He calls it 
Powdrpaint. It comes in the form of a dry pow- 
der and all that is required is cold water to make 
apaint weather proof, fire proof, sanit and dur- 
able for outside or inside painting. It is the cement 

rinciple applied to paint. It adheres tony sur- 
ace, wood, stone or briek, spreads and locks like 
oi] paint and costs about one-fourth as much. 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manufacturer, 15 North 





lars. rite today. 









“More Heat — 


Less Expense 


T the whole home through one 
and cut the tuel bills in 
how to save 









save you moncy on 
Bipe Purnaces,ttan:"ee itchen lv abi- 
O01 and Gas Stoves, Phonorraphs, 
Separators, Refrigerators, M4 


Paint and other home neces- I 
sities. Ask for Catalog 


Write for our free illustrted guide 
book, “HOW TOOBTAIN A PAT- 
ENT”. Sead model»: sketch and de 
iption for our opinion of ite patentable nature Free. 


pe ee ce ee REASONABLE TERM) 
L Co., 764 Ninth, Washington, BD. C. 








Successful Farming ads are guaranteed. Read them. 
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HE Ottawa Throttle Governed Kerosene Engine, with 
Oscillator Magneto, has set a new standard for low cost reliable 
power. No need to pay more than my price for the throtile gov- 

erned engine you want, or to take an out-of-date, inferior engine to 


get my price. 


All field, » yard, and shop work, wood sawing, feed grinding, pumping 
threshing, elevating, silo filling, etc., is better and more cheapiy don 
by OTTAWA engines—sizes 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, 12, 16 and 22 H-P. An 
size, stationary, portable, or ny We ’ with Throttle, or Hit-and-Mis 
PERTASLS ane Governor; Make-and-Break, or Jump ignition; Built-in Magneto 

: s Oscillator, or Gear-driven. ’ Engines but te to suit your particular needs- 
not what is cheapest or easiest to manufacture. Yet my prices are low 


OTTAWA ENGINES ..... 
“= Throttle Governed Si...“ 


The same engine burns cheap kerosene, Nay KL oil) and distillate as well as gasoline 


without making sny changes. More power from kerose r gallon - gasoline. All 
sizes built to deli deliver 30% to 60% surplus power over the regular rated H- 
















monensin. Direct From Factory: Fourteen, years of, 2l- 

= 5 So Cash or Easy Terms: Sor ot honest, factory Lower 
prices has made my factory one of the largest in America. No 
war-time profiteering or distributer’s commissions in my prices. Prices 


Prompt Sh mi, S r work ot Gon, Sanese 
90 Days Then tor ton Seas Fo aay Slaritgs basy Now 











ll work, and utmost good . 
Renad bock—anet's amp elven * | on all sizes 
Saw Wood This Year For Needed Fuel and styles of 
very car of cecal saved Se save mach needed railroad . 
pe jon. An OTTAWA engine saw-rig (with saw) quick- engines 
ly cost sawing wood for your neighbors—mak = money 
while ie beiping to conserve coal. A liberal offer on saw-rigs now Write For 
to Know Better 
Book Free: = Hae Mn 'thres and four colo far | Present List 
Ro liehed. a — » A - book ever 











more thoroughly than you ever 
ENGINE BAW-RICS with Pole wy cord- Pree witb bet cael ohanse. : 


7, 8. To-and 48 WP. GEO. E. LONG, OTTAWA MFG. CO. 
519 King Street, Ottawa, Kansas 
















“ GEO. E. LONG, Pres. 
/ OTTAWA MFG. CO., 

/ 519 King St. 
J. Ottawa, Kansas. 
¢ Without obticstion to me, 
I would like <o receive your 
latest and finest book * “How to 
Know Better Engines,”’ and your 

/ liberal plans of selling. 
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STATIONARY ENCINES- 
10 Sizes. 2 te 22 H-P. 
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| LETTERS AND COMMENT 


This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein expressed by_our subscribers are 
not necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 











DON’T LIKE DRY STUFF 
My subscription has expired to your dry paper as 
that’s all it is and I am very gl a of it. Get your 
support from the drys. They are the ones that are 
trying to have things their way but I am for free- 
dom. I don't believe in supporting a man that’s 


trying to put the other man out of business by vot- | 


If you don’t like the liquor, you don’t 
Thereis no difference between the 
dry preachers and dry propagandists or drunkards. 
They all preach out of their heads. here are other 
ways of stopping the drunks instead of keeping the 
rest of the people from taking the right kind of a 
drink as some say we can get along without it. 

Well, we can get along without dry churches and 
your paper just as well. What did the drys ac- 
complish with their dry stuff. Put the liquor deal- 
ers out of business-—that’s all. How would you like 
to be put out of business on short notice? 

The drunks are getting drunk just the same, as 
those that should not get it always will. But just 
don't dope me with your dry stuff.—W. H., Iowa. 

A MINISTER’S VIEW 

On account of moving we missed several num- 
bers. Would like to have read the article in last 
month’s issue on Reducing Denominations. 
one of the live topics of the day. I am a minister 
in one of the smaller denominations having quite a 
number of emall churches and these oom. F likely 
be among the first to be absorbed. Our ple 
are what theologians call “firmly grounded in the 
faith,” in fact we cannot be otherwise than loyal 
But the kingdom of which we are a part is as great 
as ali of its parts, so we say that God's Kingdom is 
of more interest than our denomination. 

As an editor keeping within the bounds of justice, 
and morality, you have no other limit. Your sub- 
scription list is made up of many people of many 
minds. Keep on you are doing fine.—lev. T. W. L. 


ing on it. I 
need to buy it. 





CHOOSES COLD COUNTRY 

Your new article which I understand is the first 
of a series namely the “Birdseye Views of Far 
Lands” is very interesting indeed and shows that 
Mr. Nichols must be well acquainted with condi- 
tionsin these far lands and I am sure that all read- 
ers of your splendid paper will take an interest in 
these articles and in thus doing get what is next to 
an actual trip to the lands. 

You asked where we would like to go next month, 
well let’s go some place we are not very well ac- 
quainted, what about Iceland? We hardly ever 
hear of this little place yet it is a land full of pro- 
gressive, intelligent people is it not, where the cli- 
mate is favorable to produce a strong, sturdy race? 
What do some of the readers think?—G. R., 8. D. 


AGAINST DAYLIGHT SAVING 

In a copy of your I saw in the editorial 
column an article ed “Daylight Saving on 
Farms.” It seemed posuble that the time again 
will be changed the coming summer. 

My opinion is that it has caused the farmers more 
inconvenience than it has saved coal in the cities. 
A farmer cannot get out in the field any earlier in 
the spring on aceount of t he frost. In ing and 
harvest he cannot go to work seoner on account of 
thedew. The grain and hay are usually too wet to 
cut betore nine o'clock by new time. 

But to make the best of their time they have to 
work just as late at night regardless of the time. 
Of course they can keep tneir clocks and waiches 
as they are | ut suppose they wanted to get mto a 
bank or catch an evening train. They would have 
to start an hour earlier, which wo be a less of 
time. 

I hope you will pass this on to the members of 
congress and they will give the matter another con- 
sideration.—A. F., Minn. 


DID NOT CHANGE CLOCKS 
In this month's issue of 8. F. you speak of the 
experiment. of turning the cloek sien one hour in 
summer time and ask the farmers if they like it or 
do not like it. I will say emphatically tnat I do 
not like it. I live within a few m of the line 
etween Central and Mountain time and when the 
clock is turned ahead an hour it makesit nearly two 
hours ahead of sun time. Farmers as a rule work 
irom daylight until dark in summer time and prefer 
to have the noon hour half way between. 
Not one farmer in a dozen went by the “fast 
time” last summer.—C. H. H., 8. Dak. 


This is | 





pr Anna obliged to sell one to pay for corn for the 
0 er. 

The third year we were to have $500 but, of 
course, stayed only until November Ist, as he would 
furnish no feed whatever and potatoes, etc., were 
a failure, 

During that 33 months my husband missed only 
three evenings at the chores, excepting once when 
he was ill, was never up later than 5:30 and general- 
ly earlier, And when he quit was “docked” for three 

ays when he happened to have to go to town to 
have his questionnaire filled out for one thing, and 
those days he did chores both morning and evening 
and every Sunday and every holiday. 

He came to town and got a job first day we were 
here, $3.60 for nine hours, and about the only differ- 
ence is that we have to pay $8 per month house 
rent. If that is the way all farmers treat their mar- 
ried help, they won't keep them, as wages are too 
good in town and a man can work nine or ten hours 
and his day’s work is done. In the country it is 
eleven, twelve, thirteen hours and “‘chores’” every 
Sunday and holiday. 
selves, who have no horse and who have at least a 
little pride, won't ask for the horse or team, which 
they know they are not welcome to use, so stay at 
home week in and week out and even that gets 
dreadfully monotonous.—lowa Reader. 


SAYS “NO” EMPHATICALLY 
_ I am now writing you my thoughts on the day- 
light saving plan. I say no. I cannot see where 


you can save daylight, as the sun comes up on its 
usual time and has its own time to go down. There 





| Government law says eight hours. Do you need 

more Soutien to perform eight hours work on six- 
teen hour day? We farmers do not want a change; 
there is no sense in it. We get up at daylight no 
matter what the clock is and if we should go home 
to dinner at 11:30, as is farmers time, one hour ad- 
vanced would be 10:30. It will mean a short fore- 
noon and a long afternoon when the day is the hot- 
test. We farmers cannot farm on eight hour basis. 
There is no farmer that can farm on eight hours, 
and changing the time only makes it bad al! around. 
I would hke to see the man who cam show me the 
opuatny of changing the clock. We are thirty 
minutes behind the railroad now. By all means do 


Woy is the most foolish idea I ever 


WANTS THE OLD TIME 


You want your readers to express their views on 
the daylight saving plan on farms, so here goes my 
experience. 

tting the clock ahead an hour proved unsatis- 
factory with me and same with my neighboring 
farmers. It only created lots of trouble and mis- 
understanding between farmers and hired help, for 
the reason that farmers cannot do any work in the 
field that hour earlier on account of the dew, and the 
hired man did not want to put in that extra hour in 
the evening which is the time of the day to 
work in the field.—J. BE. N., Iowa. 


WANTS IT ALL THE TIME 
_ In regard to the daylight saving plan will say f& 
is the best thing that has ever happened to the farr- 
er. The farmers around here did not like to set the 
time back, and lots of them didn’t. So now we 
have two different times—“slow” and “‘fast.” 
an ge set it anead again and keep it fast. 


FINDS THE QUESTIONS PRACTICAL 
I just received my September number of the 
Rural Schools Bulletin. have looked over the 
questions and find them very practical indeed. It 
4 —— more practical than our adopted text.— 
. A., Iowa. 


PERFORMING A GREAT SERVICE 

I am very much interested in the work you are 
doing to better rural conditions. 

I am sending you a list of rural teachers of this 
—s. I w like for each of them to have 
“The Teacher's Question Service.” 

If necessary, use this office as a distributing 
agency, but would prefer that everything be sent 





Lots of poor folks, like our- | 


are nearly sixteen hours daylight in summer and the | 


A good tractor of this size will take care of all the 
belt work on the farm, such as filling silo, shredding, 
thrashing, sawing, and by so doing will soon pay for 
itself in the saving over hiring all this done. 

When the tractor is idle it isn’t costing anything 
to keep while horses require their three squares a 
day all year.—A. R. M., Minn. 


LIKES THE TRAVEL ARTICLES 
I thought the article on China in this month’s 
| issue of S. F. wasinteresting. I would like to know 
more about Siveria and Russia. 

Your article also brought to my mind a question: 
why could not short, comprehensive articles be 
written showing the rise and fall of the nations 
from the beginning of history with a glimpse of the 


These ar- 


manners and customs of their people? 





| ticles also could show, in a general way, the chief 
historical events and the evolution of the people 
towards democracy. 
believe that articles of this kind would give your 
older readers who have not studied very much his- 
tory a more cosmopolitan view on the trend of our 
t be inter 
Ind 


| present day happenings, and they mic 
| esting to the younger onts.—P. BE. D., Ind. 


HAS SUCCESS WITH TRACTOR 

I read E. R. C. of Iowa letter in your January 

| issne. He thinks there is too much tractor talk 
| and says they are not a su sand any ly knows 
it who has been around and has seen them work 

| and states that there are too many in the fence 
corners now and wh at is the use of bu ing tractors 
when we have got to have the same amou: horses 
to take the place of that broken down tractor. 

He alsg states that if you want to advertise trac- 
tors and autos to pulish another paper and let the 
people pay for it. My advice is that you raise the 
subscription to the rest of ts so you would not have 
to charge him only alout five cents a year and keep 
on with your tractor talk. He would not have read 
os part of it and he would not be paying for it 
esther. 

Now ‘theré is hardly a farm of any size in my 
neighborhood but what has a tractor and you do not 
see any of them standing around in the fence corzers 
either. I heve «wned one for two years and I co 
nearly all of nrv work in the field with it—such as 
discing, plowing, cutting wheat and oats and drill- 
ing. I keep one team to plant and cultivate corn 
and there are tractors that will do that and cheaper 
than you can do it with horses. 

This is level land and I do not know how they 
would be on the hills.—A, C. II., Iowa. 


*ONE OF OUR SOLDIER FRIENDS 


Today I just received a bundle of your valuable 

pers, aod believe me, it is just like meeting a 
Pend from home. 

Have been in France nine months now and have 
read nearly every American magazine in that time 
| but never happened to find a 8. F. in any of the 
Y. M. C. A. Hute—so I asked the folks at home to 
| 














send a few copies to me and tho I always did like 
your paper it never looked as good to me as today. 
Will enclose the Novem er music coupon and 
ten centsin American stamps (its the only American 
money I have) and ask you to send the song indi- 
ented on the coupon to my Mother.—Bugler Lloyd 
France. 


GOOD RECORD WITH HENS 

Seeing so many stories of poultry profits I will 
tell the readers aout myself and | ynink they will 
be as surprised as 1 was when I figured it up. I 
have thirty bens and I live where you have to pay 
the highest prices for everything—$4.25 for a hun- 
dred und gack of crushed corn and $4.50 for 
serateh feed. Yet my hens paid for their own feed 
and for all that two hogs and a cow and horse could 
eat besides and left a balance of $40. 

In January they laid thirteen and one-half dozen 
eggs. Fevruary twenty-three dozen— March forty 
dozen—April fifty-one and one-half dozen—May 
fifty-two dozen—June forty-four dozen—July 
forty-one dozen—August twenty-nine dozen — 
September twenty-five dozen—October thirteen 
dozgen—November seven and one-nalf dozen 
December nine and one-half. Grand total three 





direct to the teachers. | hundred ninety dozen or about one hundred and 


I consider that you are 


fifty-two eggs each. They are nearly full blooded 
Rhode Island Reds. Can you beat it?—D. P. G., 


: peiening ogmeteraee 
aside from your splendid paper.—H. QO. H., Co. Mich. 


Supt., Mo. 


RURAL SCHOOLS IMPORTANT 

T want to Gees you for sending me your Rural 
Schools Bulletin and your most kind offer to send it 
the rest of the term. It will be a wonderful help 
and you are doing a truly philanthropie work for 
our Rural Schools. And rural school teaching is 
such an important work that it eannot be done too 
well, and we have need of all the outside sources of 
information weean get. I have been teaching rural 
schoc ls for eleven years, and am making that work 





EXPERIENCE AS MARRIED HELP 
In your January number I noticed an article 
headed “Married Farm Help,” and a request for 
letters from those who have Pad experience in 
line. My husband worked for a farmer 33 months. 
The first year he furnished us, beside house rent, a 
cow and some dead wood, not very much of it, two 
runt pigs, and was supposed to furnish feed for 100 
chickens so “gave” us a small load of the poorest 
nubbin ecrn. The land we had for potatoes was 
not very so had to buy. That year we got 
$400 cash. 
The second year we got the same, only $25 extra 
for chicken feed and no feed whatever for the pigs, 





a specialty. I am doing it because I believe so 
thoroly in rural sehools.—Rural Teacher, lil. 
DEFENDS THE TRACTOR 

On your bulletin page of the January copy of 
8. F. I notice an article written by an Iowa reader 
condemning the farm tractor. True there are un- 
successful tractors placed on the market that will 
not stand the test of field work, such as plowing, 
discing, ete. But my personal opinion is that a 
properly built, strong geared light tractor, 10-20 or 
12-25, with a good three-bottom, power-lift plow is 
the best plowing outfit a man = for econom 

or 





TAKES BOOZE-LOVER’S PLACE 
Please add a new subscriber to your list beginning 
with the month of January which takes the place 
of M. E. N. because a his paper. I think 
the Kaiser would weleome him ondlgane more of 
his wet junks. He ought to be rewarded by getting 
Gonna in a barrel of his slop. If he waats to live 
on it, can—<ie on it, too; that’s up toe him. | 
think it's the best paper we get only Mr. B. N 
don't like it. Oh well, it don’t matter—it's only 
anotMer drunk out. I don’t think you'll hose any 
subscriptions by a few old wet soaks dropping out. 
He says he ean’t start a fire with it. He don't 
care much for it, does he? All the same it’s worth 
ite money and themsome. That's what makes 5. F. 
so pure and clean.—A. D., Pa. 
May we send a word of praise to the “Farm 
Wife's Notebook?’’ We have enjoyed reading this 
articular column and would like the editor to 
ow that we appreciate it.—N. H. D, 


I tnink that the paper would be more interesting 
if you would have a sheet for lace and quilt pat- 





and efficiency. | ed eared for it gives little 
or no trouble at 


terns.— Mr. L. C. A., Ohio. 
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Ship Your 

Furs Where 
the Most 
Bundles Go! 


Over 500,000 fur-shippers this sea- 
son are sharing in the biggest money 
we have ever paid for furs. We need 
millions more pelts and skins, and 


We Are Paying Top Prices for 
Muskrat, Opossum, Wolf, Etc. 


The world is looking to us for furs of all 
kinds—~skunk, coon, mink, fox—even rabbit 
skins—and we pay spot cash, and send check 
within 24 hours, Ship all you have at once, now! 


Fansten Bros. & Co. e 
a Taeateaee. St.Louis,Mo. 
foe Deliver to 


pinsten 
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a INTERNATIONAL FUR EXCHANOE board and 
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j Just send me your name and address. I will 
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watoe 
million now inuse. Write for irs Catalog today 
(2) ALVIN V. ROWE, President 


ROWE MFG. CO. 201 Adams St. Gslecborg, 11. HAM 


A. >. — 7 — I Di 
Special Dinner Set Offer. Bet Oller on page 305-ef ile faa. 


Send 10 cents for sample plate showing the beautiful decoration. Complete details 
regarding our offer will be sent at the same time. 
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MONEY IN FUR BEARERS 


_Never have furs of all kinds been so 
high. Last year they were nighes than 
any time before, now they are fully fift, 
percent = than last year. Of inter- 
est to the farm trapper is the fact that 
the common furs, such as muskrats, 

and fox, found on nearly all farm 
lands, are the ones that have advance 
most in price. These fur bearer 
too, are the most numerous, and wit 
the exception of the fox, the easiest to 
take in steel traps. 


season many farmers and countr) 


: lads make plenty of spare money by trap- 


ing the fur bearing animals on their farm: 
eretofore some have not had all the ter- 
ritory — oa cover, or the grounds, 
rhaps, had been persistently trapped 
his year many of the regular trappers 
will be engaged in military duty and others 
working for wages in factories and muni- 
tion plants. Now that peace is declared 
it is not likely that many of the boys wil! 
get home in time to do any trapping this 
year. Therefore the prospects for trap- 
ping are better from the farmer's view- 
point than ever heretofore. 
Farm furs from the northern states are 
excellent in quality, mainly because the 
i secure ay of food, making 
their fur glossy and thick. The pelts are 
also better in quality, being thicker there- 
by standing up under the tanning 
process. 


Equipment Not Expensive 

It is not necessary to have an nsive 
outfit to trap. One thing that is advisable 
however, is to purchase the most efficient 
trap — on the market. * = not 
pay economize on traps by buying 
cheap low jaw designs that will ~ om 
$1 muskrats, $7 
escape. 

All steel ucts are scarce on account 
of the war, but it is not likely that diffi- 
culty will be experienced in securing 
enough game traps. The industry has 
been classified as essential. Go to your 
hardware dealer as soon as possible, so as 
to be sure of getting the correct sizes and 
brands, which is not os possible when 

e triple clutch 
and high grip styles are the most satis- 
factory for muskrats and skunk since their 
double and high gripping features secure 
a better hold on the animal's leg. As all 
those who have trap know, these 
animals are accustomed to gnawing and 
twisting out of common low jaw traps. 
It is also advisable to get extension 
chains, or ae the regular ones with 
a yard of g wire to permit the animal 
to reach water of drowning depth. 
Drowning not only insures a waiting pelt, 
but it is humane in providing for in- 
stantaneous death whenever possible. 

Three dozen to one hurdred traps of 
assorted sizes, one’s, one and one half’s, 
one hundred fifteen’s, two hundred 
fifteen’s and perhaps a few two’s for fox, 
will be ample for the average trapper. 
Before setting them out, put them in a 
kettle with walnut husks, bark or hem- 
lock boughs and boi them until coated 
dark in color. This prevents rust to som: 
extent and kills the odor of oils anc iro 
rust which some fur bearers would detec’ 

Si trails, dens and trap locatio: 
should be looked up in advance of t! 
season or as early as possible. One su 


- | cessful method is to spend one day ' 


going over the territory and the next i 

setting out traps. By following this plan 
the trapper knows where the best locali- 
ties are for the fur bearers he expects to 
catch. Setting the traps is slow work, if 
properly done, mrs two dozen is a 
good day’s work. course, muskrat 
traps cau be set faster than.others, as bait 
is not generally used for this animal, 
except of amateurs. 


Better be looking over your trapping 


outfit, weeding out defectives, and getting 
them all set out for raw furs were never so 
high as at present.—R. K. W. 


skunks, or $20 foxes to 
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‘SLAPPING MUSKRAT 


At the start let me say, don’t be in a! 
hurry to begin. The muskrat fur is not) 

ime till midwinter, and in some instances 
is not at its best before March. Also the 
season for taking muskrat extends into 
the spring months later than for most 
other furbearing animals. 

Muskrats live in ponds and shallow 
lakes, where they build dome-shaped 
houses of mud and grass. In running 
streams they burrow into the bank. 
Their food consists of roots and grass and 
other vegetation. ‘hey are fond of 
apples, carrots, turnips, sweet potatoes 
and the like, which will suggest to the 
trapper the kind of bait to use. Man 
experienced trappers use no bait at all. 
Muskrats are also attracted by catnip. 

If you can find signs of the animals 
along the bank of a stream or pond, look 
for “slides’’ on the sloping bank. Set one 
or more traps in shallow water at the foot 
of the slide and stake the chain in deep 
water farther out. If there are signs of 
muskrat and still you are unable to find 

he smooth places where the animals 
lide into the water make the set in water 
bout three inches deep, and a foot or less 
rom a steep bank. Put pieces of sweet 
potato, carrot or sweet apple on short 
sticks, and stick in the bank six inches 
or so above the water. In trying to reach 
the bait, the rats will be caught in the 
traps underwater. Always stake the 
chain out im deeper water so that the 
animal will be drowned, as they age likely 
to escape by gnawing a foot off. 

Where mate are plentiful, as in a 
shallow pond or marsh, a long board a 
‘oot wide with cleats nailed across every 
six inches makes an excellent place for 
setting traps. Set small No. 0 traps 
between the cleats, with the chain stapled 
to the bottom or edge of the board. Par- 
tially cover the traps with grass, »nd scat- 
ter pieces of bait over the board, which 
should be anchored with a piece of ro 
»ut from the shore a little way. Cuught 
n this way, muskrats will dive off the 
board into deep water, and be drowned. 

Whén holes are found in the bark, set 
the traps at the entrance as for other 
water sets. In winter, trap them in their 
houses. Cut a hole in the side of the 
house, push the trap in on the feeding 
bed, then close the hole to prevent freez- 
ing up of the entrance below. 

There there is an abundance of marsh 

ass rooted a few inches below the sur- 

ace of the water, muskrats will feed 

thereon, making narrow trails thru it. 

Set traps in this bed of grass so that they 
will be just hidden by the water. 

Muskrats are not - —. J my it is 
not necessary to carefully hi traps 
s when taking mink or fox.—G. F. 


LATE TRAPPING 

It is more harmful to trap most animals 
too late than too early, tho the loss in 
value of catch is not quite so great. 

Many trappers take advantage of the 
mating season t6 make heavy catches, in 
fact, the furbearers are not nearly so alert 
to dangers at this period. a at 
this season the fur declines in qu ity, 
and if the weather is rather open pelt 
may show very poor quality. 

All trappers should remember aad give 
the furbearers some sort of an oppor- 
tunity to breed and multiply. 

Mink ordinarily begin to fade in 
February in Indiana and are about the 
first furbearers to lose quality Oppossum 
and coon soon follow, showing rubbing 
and shedding, the pelt side in p 
showing bloodshot. Skunk follows at 
about the same time, while muskrats 
continue to improve, and show best 
quality pelts even up to the first warm 
work days of spring, but there is even a 
limit to rat trapping, if one is to expect 
to have rats to trap the following season. 
[Trappers ought to give considerate 
thought to late trapping.—O. A. ,Ind. 
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or a big bundle of furs. 


unudie and ship it today. 


Rush Your 
Furs To Us At Once 


This is your best time to sell for top prices. 
es no difference whether you have a fe 

Taylor grades highest and 
Ea. most. Buyers are now after us 
viest purchases. This is one of the biggest fur 
seasons in years. Millions are wearing furs. And 
— are way up. Because of immense size,Taylor 
as @ market for absolutely every pelt you can 
rovide. Don’t putit off. Tie a Taylor tag to you’ 
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is “America’s Greatest Fur House.” Dur- 
ing 25 working days in last December 
61,964 trappers sent their furs to Taylor. 
On a single day Taylor received 5686 ship- 
ments. This is a world’s record made 
possible because trappers appreciate fair 
treatment and keep on shipping to Taylor. 
And they tell their friends to ship there, 
too. Don’t delay yourimmediate shipment. 
Get yous Sargon the road t9 Beylor today. Don't 
an in 

irons ta Sloat ees ne ie 

ie a Taylor tag to your bundle today. 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


(8963 ) 











| tar eee Reversible 
Raincoat Postpaid 


$7.50 


This is a steam calendared 
Vulcanized STORM - PROOF 
Coat—all seams being melted to- 
gethe process as used in 
making automobile tires. It is 
made of a Guaranteed MILI- 
TARY BOMBAZINE tan color 
cloth on one side with a pure 
black gum coating on the other. 
It’s a stylish, Up-to-Date, Good- 
Looking Slip-On when worn tan 
side out. And a wonderful Storm 
Coat for rough wear, hunting, 
trapping, etc., worn reversed. 

Give Chest Measure When Orderiag 





Use the Line Rain or Shine 


These powerful instruments are equipped with 








Them. 


Chicago, IIl. 


high efficiency transmitters and receivers, The big 
five bar generators ring every bell on the line every 
time, even in wet weather. 


Stroma Crloon 


@} have many new features, such as battery savers 
and lightning arresters—the result of the experience 
gained in manufacturing over 2,500,000 telephones, 


Improved 1919 Models are now ready. Send to-day for 
Free Bulletin No. 20 on Telephones and How to Install 





Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


896 WALL TELEPHONE 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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Take that aggravating 
pull out of your razor 
this easy 3-in-One 
way: Before stropping and 
after shaving, draw the 
blade—ordinary or safety— 
between thumb and finger 
moistened with 3-in-One 
Oil. Then you'll know 
what a smooth, velvety 
shave really is 


3-in-One 


prevents rust, do to lather 
and moisture, from forming 
between the microscopic 
teeth of the razor edge. It's 
this t that causes 
ling. ub a little 3-i 

into you leather strop oc- 
casionally. Keeps it soft 
and makes it “take hold™ 
of the razor better. 

all this ay ww 3-in-One 
today. 4 stores 
im I5e, 25e ed 50c bottles: 
also in 25c Handy Oil Cans. 


F RE E Special Razor 


Saver circular and generous 


sample To save tage 
ask us for both of these on 
a postal 


THREE-IN-ONE Oi Co. 
165 EXR. Broadway, New York City 








ro NT Schleihahn and Yellow 
Glass—tne only hardy sweet 


cherries for the Middle West 

ami grow 

Real California Cherries 
in Your Own Garden 


Not new, untried varieties. They 


have stood the test in lowafor twenty-five 

years. The original Schleihahn grew and 
e fruit at the State Experiment 

at Ames for a quarter century. 

Send today for full information, and our 
special bargain offer of one each of Seiilei- 
hahn, six feet high and ready to bear. 

Cost No More Than Common Cherry Trees 

We need a reliable man in your county to sell 
our full line of hardy homegrown stock. N oex- 
perience or salesmanship required. Writetoday. 


Capital City Nurseries, (Since 1869) 
3420 S. W. Niath St., Des Moines, lowa 








OLD COINS AND BILLS OF ALL KINDS WANTED. 


High cash prices paid for them by the larowst new 
Coin Establishment in the United States 

od. 1 ooking money and send 4c for Large thustrated ‘ain 
Cireular. It may mean large profit to you. Send now. 


NUMISMATIC BANK, Dept. 44. Fort Worth. Texas 


Successful Farming stands squarely 
back of every advertisement it carries. 
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PANSIES THE YEAR AROUND 

The pansy may well be included among 
the choicest flowering plants of the garden. 
With a little attention it produces fine 
large blooms from early spring to late fall 
or winter; flowers which make up well into 
beautiful small boquets. 

Pansies thrive best in a rich loam soil 
under a cool moist climate. Since extreme 
heat and drouth of the summer causes 
flowers to become somewhat small, plants 
should be encouraged to bloom in late 
fall or early spring. 

For late summer or fall use pansies 
should be started as soon as soil can be 


| ‘sap Five for (Ue 





worked up fine and loose in the spring. 
Sow the seeds in rows two to three inches 
apart in a well protected place and trans- | 
plant tiny seedlings to their permanent 
places in the garden or on the lawn when | 
they have attained sufficient size, that is 
when each has formed two or three pairs 
of leaves. Space the plants ten or twelve 
inches apart each way and see that the 
soil around them is kept well cultivated 
and in good condition during the 

season. Plants handled in this way 
should bloom from late summer until 
frost when they may be covered loosely 
with straw or marsh hay for early flowers 
the following spring. 

Cut off long slender branches — 
have bloomed the previous season 
order that all the strength of these ta 
may be thrown ints new floweri 

Pl. ~te whick ereduce only sm pe 
during “ne » omer can often be stimu- 
lated into » aore vigorous production of 
large blo.ms if trimmed or cut back in 
the same way. Remove the older shoots 
as flowers show a tendency to become 
small. Moreover, keep blooms picked off 
well during the season in order to get 
best aoe K results from each plant. 








For early summer flowers seeds should 
be started in the kitchen window, cold | 
frames or hotbed in early March. Sow! 
seeds thinly in shallow boxes or pans each 
provided with drainage and filled with a! 
moist, sandy loam soil containing some | 
well rotted manure or leaf mold. Allow | 
plenty of fresh air around flats or boxes | 
and see that the surface of the op is oa 
moist. Transplant red, | 
when each has two or more ~ + of lea leaves, 
to other boxes or flats spacing them three | 
or four insaes apart each way. Place | 
under somewhat cooler conditions, prefer- 
ably in a hotbed or cold frame, water as 
needed and gradually expose ’plants to 
out-of-door conditions as spring advances. 
These plants should start to bloom almost 
as soon as set out of doors in late April. 

Flowers during late winter or early 
spring may be had from plants sown in | 








August or September in a cool moist 
lace and transplanted to cold frame 
=o cold weather sets in. The cold 
frame which is simply a frame 
covered with a glazed window sash of 
some sort is located in a protected place 
to the south of a board fence or building. 
Cut the frame on a six-inch slant from 
front to back and fill it with mellow, rich 
soil to within four inches of the top at the 
front, before plants are set. Cover with 
sash when nights are cool, only, until 
winter and then remove sash partially 
on warm bri = a. Treat the plants | 
to fresh air the winter by raising 
the sash a few ir = es at the front. Place 
an additional covering of some sort over 
the sash during severely cold weather and | 





bank the frame with leaves or strawy | 


manure. Remove cover and ¢é 
“> pad as winter breaks. Plants | 
fandle in this way should bloom profuse- 
ly as trees bud out in the spring. 

in flowerpots and kept in a cool room they 
make excellent house plants. 


| mast feed the world,andevery 
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SHOO FLY PLANT 


Keeps Flies Out 
of the House 


Flies will not stay in a room 
where itis grown. Very mys- 
terious, but tests show such to 
be the case. Blooms (60 day: 
from planting). _ om. 
winter. To introduce 
cur catalog, we will give the 
above with an order for 







Five for 10c 


ene 8 weeks from 
patios seed, Mm eV We Guarantee 


EVERY TEN 
w KS Winter and Summer. 
Bush when 8 rsold will have 


5 or 6 hundred Roses. Grows in 
the house in wimter or in the 
ound in summer. Roses 
te ning ove Shes Fig Goce “Sa 
antee, also ve oo t 
mailed with <japan ort 
Japan Seed Co., Box 115,80. Norwalk, Conn. 


G@EVeheite 


Blooms from Ji 
Moh ee Mm Olotiitel-ts 


ou 5 or 25 Cents 
offer to atroduce our 














Cochet 
of the 


ean us Will Buy 


Don" an with nove 
ties or untried sorts. America 


acre must yield to the limit, 


Our 1919 Seed Book 


lists only standard, tested Si 
Storrs &HarrisonSeeds 


grains, vegetable and flower 
seoda, fruits and piaats. © 
paneneey business 


Jesuityes in soot fe “no better 








seeds are 80 w ere a8 
Ae qareery; 


Acres; 48 Greenhouses, 
today for this free 


HARRISON Co., Psinerile, Obie 
Buy Direct From Factery 


Send 





AEAHY co., Ti Fifth st., 
HOMES NEEDED FOR CHILDREN 


Thore are over 300 childrea 
— I ay — A he state must find Hoe at 
owa, for w the m 
ther address—1OW RS’ OR- 
PHANS HO DAVENPORT, IOWA 























There is little choice among varieties 

of ies. Any type or ahude is accept 

able among this modest, mchly-coiored 

flower. While the larger flowering 

are to be preferred, many smaller 

blossom more prorusely and make up as 
steromed 


well mito boqueta. 
varities are desuradie for _ 
E. L. K. 





| SUCCESSFUL CANNA GROWING 

at can wn. you have 
a corner in the saad ap qunden that you 
want to make attractive, by all means 


Last year I tina _ + succeeded in 
good results in giowing shem from » 
Several times before I tried, but they 
did not seem to amount to much. Late 
im February, I,took the seed and soaked 
them in warm water for several hours. 
i ¢cca placed these seed in a box of 
rica x Tand watered it twice a dey, keep- 
ing the top stirred to prevent sourmung 
Py the time that it was warm enough 
to set out the plants they were ten aad 
twelve inches igh, nice healtry green 
looking feiiows. In setting them im the 
bed, I tried to keep as much dirt around 
the roots as possible, digging a hole un the 
bed to nicely accomodate the root ball. 
In the bottom of this hole, [ placed a 
small cuptul of partly decomposed - 
try manure. 
Plenty of water was poured in and the 
lant then inserted and the soil well 
ed about the roots. At different 
intervals all summer, | raked in more of 
this decomposed poultry manure. 
they were well watered every day, as 
cannas require an exceptional amount of 
water in order to make the best growth 
They commenced to bloom early 1 
July and bloomed steadily all season and 
until killing frosts in the fall. They are 
rather hardy and will live until the ground 
freezes, blooming steadily, if they are 
given slight protection from early frosts. 
Cannas are especially desirable for 
bedding and for covering up unsightly 
places, or planting along fescms. Thay 
readily attain a height of four to six feet. 
The leaves are something on the order of 
the leaves of corn, only heavier and of a 
green. There are many different 
varities having different colored flowers, 
but the solid red are perhaps the most 
showy, when seen wit’ the natural, deep 
green foliage.—C. 8. 


PLANT SWEET PEAS EARLY 


January is none too early to plant 
sweet peas, if the ground could be broken 
or spaded at that time. As soon as the 
ground can be prepared, whether in Febru- 
ary or March, loosen up well with a fork, 
and make a trench six inches deep. Fill 
in with two inches of rotten leaf mold or 
similar rich soil, plant the seed two iaches 
apart, and cover with another inch or two 
of well rotted leaf mold or loose earth. 
This will fill the trench to within two or 
three inches of the top. A little mulch 
of some kind thrown in on top will keep 
the soil moist till the plants show thru. 
Then remove the mulch, and as the plants 
continue to grow, work in a little rich soil 
‘about them till the ground is level. 

If peas are planted in a sheltered spo 

ey will come up surprisingly early, an 

grow much more rapidly and bloom 
ae any than those planted later. 
3. H. 





Making Successful Farming a thoroly 
up-to-date and valuable farm paper is 
your business. The editors cannot know 
what is vital to you unless you tell them. 
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All the latest ideas— 
yet practical as a plow 


Brief : : The new Elcar is a treat for the eyes. Pretty 
Mentica of Elcar Points: | as a picture. Graceful lines. Beautiful fin- 
erful long strove Elcar Lycoming ish, put on the good old many coat way that 
a, aveleying 37. oe. stays beautiful. Everything in fiti'ngs and 
models have’ hk =-Seal Conti. | efinements comes with the car. It’s a car 
nenta: 344 x 444 inch engine. De- you'll be proud of. 
vesomEn 2 a ye ~'y vat ye the Ricer je oven a better cer than J looks to be. 
7 as a wonderful motor that’s powerful, s v, 
inch wheel base. flexible, easily handled. Driving Ea real sieesure. 


ir: bevel Dependable service is sure in the Elcar. It’s made 
a Be sr ng in every part. We previously built cars 
t 


the » class. has been a wonderful school- 




















» cowa.d potting real quality into cars selling at 
less whan walf that much. 
It doesn’t cost much to runanElcar. An average of 
1f to 20 milee is secured to a gallon of gasoline. 1000 
vdles are averaged to a gallon of oil. Tires give long 
nileage due to light weight and good balance. 

§-Pass. Touring Car, 4-cyl.engine $1175 
S-rass. T Car,6.cyl.en 1375 
b Pass. Roadster, iis 
4Pase Roadster, 6-cyi. 44 

S-Pass. Secan, engine 1795 

soe } nm . engine 1175 

e%S. , Coyl. engine § 1375 
: 3 Write for catalog illustrating and describing the 
jeeeis oN Vs BE: Na eight 1918 Eicar Models. We gladly mail it to anys 

nei SECURE one interested £ R.7E upon request. 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & MOTOR CAR CO. 
Elkhart, 














SHIP YOUR FURS TO THE WORLD'S GREATEST EUR MARKET 





ee are 


for Best Fure Frem Best Sections 
















OPOSSUM MINK 
Worth Up To | Worth Up To | Worth Up Te | Worth Up To | Worth Up To 
$12.00 








$3.00 $12.00 $2.7 $30.00 

















SHOULD YOUR NEIGHBOR READ SUCCESSFUL FARMING? 
If you feel Successful Farming would help your neighbors to grow better crops, and 








, to make more money. lives—write us for Inform non about our 1 Gee 
inted Offer to them and to you. SUCCESSFUL TAMMING, sas MOINES, IOWA. . 








FOR SALE—WILLOW BROOK FARM 


By EDITH KEELEY STOKELY---CHAPTER I. 


ILLOW Brook iarm was for sale. The whole country- 

side had known about it for two months, for the an- 

nouncement, printed in big black letters, had been 
costed on trees and fences miles around for fully that length of 
time. And then came along a prospective buyer, Judge Whit- 
taker, who was to take it on probation, m a way, renting it for 
a year and then, if ié pl his ~vife as a country residence, 
buying it at a good round price. ‘Tne old weather-beaten home- 
stead that had been in the Holt family for a hundred years, 
together with its fertile meadows and orchards, its barns and 
sheds, horses, cattle, wagons, harness, farm machinery—all were 
to go in one clean sweep. “And well sold!” said Almira Holt, 
proudly. “We couldn't find a customer 
like that again in twenty years. Why, the rc" 
Judge just lumped things together and 4 
took our word for everything. He’s paid 
a thousand dollars down to secure the 
place, and if his wife shoulda’t fancy it, 


} pig ten ~~ > 
after all, we are to have the thousand for (he. ane 2 


our trouble, besides the rent for a year. 

Twenty thousand for the farm is a big 
rice, Reuben. We couldn’t have done 
tter. It will keep us, you, and Pearl 

and me and poor Jane, in quite a decent 

way the rest of our lives; being economical, 

of course. And we are past masters 

at that, Reuben, you and me.” 

“Yes,” said Reuben, dispiritedly. 2S 
He was a small man, fully ten years Cf »‘; 
older than his wife, his father 4 -” 
and his dfather before him had i +» 
farmed Willow Brook’s fields. “Yes, <. Wwpi 
I ‘spose it’s all right,” headded, “if =<” —®.; 
it had to be.” > 

— 


“Well now, that’s just like you, ee 3 
Reuben Holt,” said ira, spirit- 7 - : 
edly. “And like all married men, = . «* 
for that matter, sort o’ shifting responsibility “= ~-<+, 
at the last minute onto the women. J[f it had i XA 
to be. Why, didn’t you want it to be? Here .. ae 


we've been trying to sell this place ever <* ~~ 
since Pearl was big enough to know anything. 


We agreed that we wanted her to have things os ae: e 


easier than we've had them, and that she = al 


ought to have town advantages. We agreed we were Ss 


sick of work, freezing to death doing the chores 
winter mornings, working from sunup till sundown, 
and long past of hot summers. I’ve had tweaty years 
of it, Reuben, and Pearl's ’most seventeen. Then there’s sister 
Jane. Why it’s one woman’s work to look after Jane. And 
she’s apt to live—why she’s only fifty now and she’s apt to live 
to " ninety! Nothing at all the matter with her but her poor 
mint 

“Yes,” said Reuben, reflectively. ‘Yes, I ’spose it’s better. 
Maybe it will be better for you and Pearl, anyhow. You've 
had too much to do—with Jane and all.” 

“Oh, not that Jane is much trouble,” broke in Almira, depre- 
ecatingly. It was curious, touching, and past belief, her love for 
this sister, who tho eight years her elder, would always be, thru 
her weak mentality, her “‘little sister.” “Really, Jane’s very 
little trouble. I’m not wanting to get credit on that score. 
She’s a like a happy child, but of course we have to look after 
her. You'll like it in town, Reuben. I’m sure you will. And 
Jeme well, that child’s crazy already over the prospect of the 
change. 

“T’'m thin of keeping the bay colt—the two year,” said 
Reuben, suddenly. “I told the Judge so. And the democrat 
{ae _And the one-horse plow. They might come in handy, 

mira. 

“Well, Reuben Holt!’’ said his wife, in astonishment. Then 
she added witheringly, “Better take the threshing machine, 
hadn’t you? And the hayloader, and a half a dozen cows or so. 
The cows would come in handy in case we shouldn’t find enough 
work to do in town.” 

But Reuben held stubbornly to his point. The bay colt first 
of all, and after that the hght n, and the one-horse plow. 
“We may havea , Almira,” he told his wife, convincingly, 
“and we'll need the colt and the plow, if we do.” 

“That colt!” sniffed Almira, “‘My it ain’t even broke to har- 
ness, and it won’t be city broke for a good two years yet. It'll 
—_ be eating its head off in the barn, and we'll have to rent the 
yarn, too. Better hire a man to plow the garden when it needs 
it. We’re not sure we'll have a garden, at that!’’ 

But Reuben had his way, for wes not the bay colt the apple 
if hiseye? Reuben had taught him to come at his call, whin- 
1ying for sugar lumps about = flapping old pockets. The colt 
was satin smooth, with eyes as clear as crystal. “But how it 
will be in town, old boy, with you and me,” said Reuben con- 
identially, rubbing the velvet nose, “is more than we can tell 
20w.”’ Suddenly there was moisture in Reuben’s eyes. “I 
ain’t slept,”’ he confided to his dumb companion, “I ain’t slept 





but off and on for more’n two weeks. Not since the Judge de~ 

cided to take the place. And,” he added darkly, “the sooner the 
hull transaction is over with, and we’re moved, the better.” 

The day came at last, when the furniture and household 

boxed and crated, were taken away, and one person at 

east, was saying a last sorrowful goodbye to the old familiar life. 

Almira had allowed some of the old solid furniture, a good hun- 

dred years old, to be sold with the house, and the Judge had paid 

what seemed to her an amazing price for it. Pearl had scorne: 

the old things. “‘Do let us be up-to-date for once in our lives,”’ 

she told her mother, and accordingly she and Almira had re- 

placed some of the fine old chairs and tables, bureaus and four 

posters, with showier stuff selected from the city. 

*They’re put together with glue, like these here 

children’s blocks,” commented Reuben, after a 

careful examination of the new furniture. Men- 

A ) tally be resolved never to trust his*weight to any 

= of them, 


ate The Judge and his wife were to take possession 

— 2 the next day, and Almira had two strong women 

_ scrubbing the sweet, airy old house into, if possible 
a@ sweeter airiness. Now, moving 
swiftly about, she was doing last 
things, and putting Jane’s bonnet 
on; tying the strings down over the 
soft white hair, looking meanwhile 
into Jane’s pathetic face, wistful 
ever as a child's, trying to grasp the 
meaning of things. 

“We are fins, away for a little 
trip, Jane dear,” she soothed, for 
Jane was fidgety with the upset of it 
all. “Just a little while, dearie. 
You'll like that Jane, won’t you?” 
and she picked some purple 


from the tall lilac bush that nodded 
oo * * in thru the window, and put them 

4 f _— m Jane’s hands. 
pal be pi Jane was very good during the 


two hour trip on the train. She was as full 
of interest as a child, and hugging her 
country lilacs to her breast, gazed wide- 
eyed around her, and at the flying land- 
‘ seape. It was a longer journey than she had made in 
: many years, and her sister Almira, watching her, 
~ whispered to Reuben that the change was dy 
“+ doing Jane good. Pearl had met a young man whom 
she had known when she attended the town academy, 
and se was talking and laughing in an intimate way that left 
out her group of elderly relatives. 

The Gity home was a double house with a narrow strip of 

round on the side and a dilapidated barn in the back, in an un- 
Tesizabie part of the city, for rents, even here, were very high. 
Adjacent railroad yards and a brewery plant kept the houses in 
demand. Almira’s swift eye took in the place as they ap- 
proached; the littered dusty sidewalk; the furniture strewn 
over the front poreh or tumbled in at the front door, and her 
long generalship sprang to her aid. 

“Reuben,” = ordered, ‘‘you go upstairs and get the beds 
put up, and Pearl you take your Aunt Jane’s bonnet off and then 
you can go up and help your father. I'll get a bite to eat; it 
won't take long to boil the kettle for a cup of tea on the kitchen 
gas stove, and then after supper we’ll all fall to and straighten 
u Nes 

But Aunt Jane was rebellious. ‘I don’t want to take my bon- 
net off,” she wailed, looking about her strangely. “I want to 

o home.” 
1 “Well, you can’t go home,” said her seventeen-year-old niece, 
with t firmness. “We're never going back to that place 
in! So you'd better let mé take off your bonnet.” 

“No,” said Aunt Jane, tears welling to her child-like eyes. 
“T’'ll—I'll keep my bonnet on, thank you. I'll be going home, 
now.” 

“Well, just let her keep it on,” said Almira, soothingly. 
“Pearl, you never did have the knack of getting your Aunt 
Jane to do anything. Call your father down now for a cup of 
tea.” 


Jane kept her bonnet on while she drank her tea and just 
tasted her tieend and butter. Her lilacs lay withered and faded 
beside her and she kept gazing wistfully out of the one dining 
room window into the gathering night. ‘‘We’ll be going now, 
Almiry, won’t we?” she pleaded gently. “I want to go home, 
Almiry, I want to go h-o-m-e.” k 

Fortunately Almira had kept Jane’s bed, so once assured it 
was her own, Jane made no demur about sinking into it. “But 
I couldn’t get her bonnet off,” said Almira, resignedly, descend- 
ing the stairs, shortly, to the work waiting in the rooms below. 
“It's the most ridiculous thing! I don’t know when I've had so 
much trouble with Jane.” c 

“Just the way it was with the bay colt,” put in Reuben, reflec- 
tively, “seemed like he’d knock the (Continued on page 1386 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Learn Auto and Tractor Trade 
EARN BIG MONEY 


Look at the pictures on this page. See Sweeney Students actually 
at work in my great Million-Dollar Auto and Tractor School, learn- 
ing the gas-engine business. The Sweeney System of Practical Training 
is preparing them for success and financial independence. They willsoon 
be earning from $125 to $400 a month—maybe more. Why shouldn’t you 
be doing the same? 
No previous experience is needed. You don’t need to be other than in- 
dustrious, ambitious and willing. The Sweeney System Means—Learn By 
Doing. You don’t study out of books or listen tolectures. Ifurnish the 
tools free and you work with your own hands on all types of motors, 
from a one cylindertoa12,andfromastationary engine to an airplaine en- 
cs Samher gine. Actual practiceis what yougetfrom your first day inschool tothe last. 
e M at EY You find joy in your work. Each day youcan see your progress. Each 
day grows more interesting. You take the motors apart, rebuild them and 
make themrun. You do it over and over until you Know How. When you 
have finished you don’t have tosearch forajob. SweeneyGraduates AreSought After. 


but it does take knowledge and training. Gigantis 
6weeney Graduates Succeed fleets of farm tractors and trucks are ~ainios for 
Goall over the country. Who are the head me- skilled operators. You're notgoing tositstilland 
chanics in the big garages? Sweeney Graduates. watch your friends grab these opportunities are 
Who are the best tire-repair men and battery you? You're not going to be satisfied to remain 
experts? Sweeney Graduates. Who do the best in the rut? Awake and take action. Think of your 
electric starter and magneto work? Who are future. Take the first step towards success now, 
the best welders? *Who own the prosperous gar- Write for My Big Free Catalog at Once 
and repair shops? Sweeney Graduates, of That is the first step. Clip the coupon in the right 
Elmer E. Fairbanks, outat Fort Stevens, hand corner, fill it out and mail it to me at once. 
‘ Ore., owns the Capital Hill Garage—Forest I will send you absolutely free, my beautiful 72- 
AUTO, MECHANICS —— ning, down in Pinon, rule, sense Grepesous ¢ illustrated catalog; also a free copy of the 
EARN $1252? TO 2° COONTH «repairshop. They are both Sweeney Graduates. ney School News, the most interesting school 
A. C. Cleveland, Mitchell, Ind., is known as the paper published. Read the stories of men like 
most famous in & oem! who climbed out of the rut and suc- 
thanks to the Sweeney System. H.A. Wilson cena’. i ye 
owell went from the Sweeney School to 
of Eldorado, Kas., as welders. They 
i for $20,000 








and engineer, after going arou 
landed at the Sweeney School. Read how George 
Stevens rose from a cow puncher to an auto 
in six weeks. Learn how and why I spenta Mil- 
lion Dollars building and equipping my echool. 
Kad sboutevery departmentol thegres {Sweeney 
Why School—what thestudentsdo when 
“TRACTOR OPER Seme —how } 
ATOR — 
EARN $1508" TO $5008 A MONTH ~ 5 = 
: SSS] ! incli i aout minute. 

= - work—you can succeed. "t be ‘ EMORY J. SWEENEY, President. 
by lack of training. Don't spend your days wish- 
ing and your nights dreaming. Take action now. EARN YOUR ROOM AND BOARD 

woeney Tratar You in 8 Weeks WHILE ATTENDING SCHOOL 

Don’t say wu can t be done. _,5 000 U.S. Army sol- If you area little short of money I will j 
diers were trained for the Government in that time help you secure work you can 4 
at the Sweeney School. That is proof that it after school, 80 you can earn your 
can bedone. You work on thesame wonderful ,++., con and Seas, 
equipment and under the same expert insiruc- @lann’, 
tors as the soldiers did. The great equipment of Sennes ; 























XPERTS ~ 
EARN 415022 TO fs00%2 a MONTH 


Xe qveey antse senda 


every town are excellent lo- 

cations for - ~~. 

doesn’t take much 

money to 

( a 


mh tae 
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. e e 
VULCANIZING EXPERTS~ 
EARN 312522 4ND UP A MONTH 


‘tr : = 
BATTERY EXPERTS—~ Z. ) : 
EARN 215022 4 MONTH AND UP anaes 2 eee 
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use of 
schoolhouse” 
movement is making 
a constantly greater 
appeal to the people 


The “wider 
the 
Ho, February! 


in rural communi- 
ties all over the land 
and has developed a 
better and higher 
ideal of manhood and 
womanhood, besides 
solving many of the 





THE MOTHER'S VALENTINE 


What care I 
For snowy days and gray? 

I own this year a valentine, 

That makes the sun forever shine— 
The roses come to stay. 


Within my heart those roses bloom 
And all the sunbeams dance. 

For War is over, Peace is here, 

And best of all, to bring me cheer, 
My Boy is home from France! 


of the community. 
The expenses are 
slight: tax in- 
surance and lights, 
the latter never over 
$1 per month. They 
are met by giving one 
big entertainment 
each year. 

The lawn in front 
and tennis court at 
the back are occu- 





—Martha Hart 





problems of commu- 
nity living. The 
time is not far distant when many of 
these neighborhoods will have their own 
hall or club house in which to meet. 

A congenial group of people near a 
progressive western town have already 
taken this forward step with splendid 
results. The schoolhouse had always 
been used for neighborhood gatherings 
until an energetic, enterprising man de- 
cided that matters could be improved 
upon. He called a meeting of the entire 
neighborhood, laid his plan before them, 
and heard not one dissenting voice. This 
is what they accomplished in a very short 
time, by cooperating. 


On a little corner donated by the man | 


movement is advancing mene and the|has a well-kept appearance which adds 


| 





who had first thought of the plan, they | 


erected a plain, substantial building to be 
used for meetings of all kinds. Being 


community property it could be used for | 


country club meetings, for the W. C. T. U. 
for parties, suppers, entertainments and 
any kind of call meetings. 

This rural community was _ thickly 
settled and the cost of the building was not 
a severe tax on anyone. Lumber was 
bought in town and hauled out by vol- 
unteers. The building was erected entire- 
ly by the men and boys, directed by a 
carpenter living near, who generously 
assisted in the planning and overseeing 
For miles around the men and boys came. 
It seemed to be a matter of personal 
wide that thev should have a part in the 
* li und finishing ot “‘their’’ hall. 
dinner at noon to 
went 


y nha 
Tt women served 
these willing workers, and the work 
merrily on 
The building was made forty feet 
equare, with a small entrance hall and a 
kotchen rartitioned off on one side. The 
women generously supplied the cupboard 
with dishes, each one bringing a few odd 
pieces trom home. One gave a kitchen 


table, another an oil stove. It is gratify- 
ing to note the enthusiasm shown when 
pecple become interested in a good cause 

[he carpenter made a number of 
benches with backs. These benches are 


easily pushed aside when the floor space 
w needed for games, and they are much 
more comfortable for grown people than 
the small desks in the schoolhouse. 

4 raised platform was built across one 
corner and an entertainment given to 
christen the new building and secure 
money for a piano, which it was decided 
Ww ild be necessary 

tortunately an electric line passed along 
in tront of the building. Willing hands 
soon did the wiring for lights and they are 


@ creat og oye ‘ver the bracket 
lamps which the nearest neizhbors had 
her! “areong «& meetings held in the 


~ hoolhouse. 
the hall or clubhouse is managed by a 
Board of Directors. elected tw the people 








pied every pleasant 
evening and the place 


an air of prosperity o the entire neighbor- 
hood. Several times each week the build- 
ing is used for meetings of various kinds. 
Once in two weeks, there is the country 
club meeting, where topics of interest are 
discussed, including prices and markets, 
and by working hand in hand, the farmers 
protect their own interests and market 


their mag to better advantage than 
ever before. One time the girls have 
charge of the refreshments, and the next 


meeting is given over to the young men. 

These get-together meetings are neces- 
sary for the ideal country life. It is often 
said that the best products of the farm are 
its boys and girls. What are you doing 
n your community for the boys and girls 
on the farm? This problem has been 
satisfactorily settled in the western com- 
munity mentioned above and the parents 
feel that if no other benefit results from 
the building of the hall, their work has 
not been in vain. 

The young people are free to give their 
parties there, as they would in their own 
homes, with the additional advantage 
of being able to invite a larger crowd. 
Each host or hostess, giving a party, is 
responsible for cleaning of the hall next 
day. This rule is respected and enforced. 

If young people cannot meet their 
friends oot enjoy occasional good times 
along with the hard work, they begin to 
think life is dreary and monotonous, 
and it is not surprising that the cities 
with their many attractions, lure them 
from the farm. 

The social center is now more needed 
than ever before. Home and school must 
work hand in hand for the best interests 
of the children. Love of pleasure is a 
natural instinct in the lives of all young 
people, so why not provide a place where 
our boys and girls may enjoy wholesome 
recreation amid proper surroundings? 

Any community of congenial people 
may secure these benefits for themselves 
if all unite in getting behind the movement 
to exalt and uphold a high ideal of farm 
home life and to provide clean, up-to-date 
amusement for the young of the rural 
districts. No community 1s too small or 
too poor to make a start.—A. M. H. 


PREVENT DRAINS FREEZING 

Right at this time there will be more or 
less trouble from frozen drains and pipes. 
Last winter, during the severe weather, 
we kept a shallow drain from the sink 
open by frequently adding a handful of 
coarse salt to the water that was thrown 
in. This made a brine that stood in the 
trap and larger part of the drain’ where 
it had frozen before. Since brine wil not 
freeze in ordinary winter tem ture. 
the drains were kept open at times’ 
—H. F. G. 
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7 I have six 
very good rea- 
sons for suggesting to 
my patients the use 
of Colgate’s 
l (leans the teeth thor- 
oughly without injuri- 
ous chemicals. 





2 Polishes them to natur- 
al whiteness without 


harmful grit. 


3 Corrects an acid condi- 
tion of the mouth. 


Retards the growth of 
decay germs. 


5 Delights byits delicious 
flavor—(a “medicine” 
taste does not neces- 
sarily mean efficiency). 


6 Leaves the mouth 
wholesome and the 
breath pure. 


You, too, should use Colgate’s, 





Wey (2-14 HomeStudy 
HighSchooiCours¢ 


The lack of High School 
training bars you from a suc 
y cessful business career and th: 
leading professions, from well 

——— id civil service jobs, teachi 

~ and college entrance. You don 

want tobe barred. Youdon’thavetobe!l You 
an complete our simplified HighSchoolCourse 
by spare time home study within two years, 
Remove Your Whether you need High 
School Training or special- 
HANDICAP ized instruction the Amer 
ican School can help you remove your handi 
eap. Check and mail coupon for Free Bulletin 


nd -back ntee. 
| American School of Correspondence 





Dept. H 2:22 Chicago 
«High School Course ....Civil 
Electrical a Ht 
—Aiaegiesons <item 
—~Dre “Certified Public Accounten® 
Engineer Sanitary Engineer 
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AUNTY HOPEFUL ON SEEING 


SHADOWS 

“Groundhog day,” observed 
Aunty Hopeful, “is one of them 
minor celebrations which hasn’t 
never received no official recog- 
nition from the government. 

That don’t keep a lot of folks, however, 
from bein’ powerfully interested in 
whether the sun is goin’ to shine on the 
second of February. It always seemed to 
me that these weather prophets is a lot 
more interested in whether the wood- 
chuck is goin’ to see his shadow than the 
old fellow is himself. If it turns out that 
the predictions centerin’ in the day come 
true these folks is sure to look wise and 
tell you thev’ve never yet seen it to fail. 
If it’s otherwise, I’ve noticed they most 
always forgets that there ever was such 
a thing as a groundhog. 

“Did you ever notice how many folks 
is always lookin’ for shadows just like a 
woodchuck is supposed to be doin’ on 
Candlemas day? Lucinda Tanner says 
to me real doleful like a few evenin’s ago, 
‘Aunty, I’m afraid someone right close 
around here is goin’ to die before the next 
fullmoon.’ ‘Whyso?’saysl. ‘Have you 
heard of anyone bein’ sick?’ ‘No,’ says 
she, ‘but I’ve heard a dog howlin’ now for 
three nights in succession and you know—’ 

Fiddlesticks,’ says 1. ‘That's a new pup 
Ike Bumpus just picked up over to the 
Center. His howlin’ don’t signify any- 
thing, except that he don’t like Ike’s 
company and wishes he was back where he 
come from.’ 

“Isa’t that just like Lucinda?” affirmed 
Aunty. ‘“She’s always keepin’ her eye 
open for shadows. If there’s anything 
that’s a sign of bad luck she’s sure to know 
all about it. She says good luck don’t 
need no introduction but that one’s 
always prepared for the worst if they know 
ahead when bad luck is on the way. That 
may be so, but 1 most generally notice it 
don’t add any to Lucinda’s peace of mind. 
She just about has a conniption when she 
spills the salt, and if she sees the new moon 
over her wrong shoulder she’s got a 
worried look for a week or two afterwards. 
I can’t help but think how uncomfortable 
such folks is keepin’ themselves most of 
the time. It seems to me it’s a deal 
like borrowin’ trouble and payin’ interest 
on it just for the privilege of havin’ it in 
one’s possession. Seein’ shadows may be 
all right for woodchucks but the rest of 
us hasn’t got no business with ’em.”—O.C. 


KITCHEN WARE 

Spend a few minutes inspecting from a 
new angle the familiar dishes ye use in 
your daily cooking and you will be ready 
to join in a movement for more easily 
cleaned kitchen ware. Your sauce pans— 
tin, granite, or aluminum,—have tiny roll 
rims at the top which require eternal 
vigilance to keep clean. And even a 
brush will not remove the cake from the 
corners of your loaf cake pan. Yet those 
same corners might have been curved 
just a trifle and that unnecessary work 
eliminated. 

One might enumerate kitchen furnish- 
ings piece by piece and find scarcely an 
irticle which contained no unnecessary 
groove, no handle improperly joined, or 
other nook or crevice under which grease 
might lodge. Only the heavy earthen- 

are dishes seem tree from imperfection 

f this kind. Even your glass measuring 

ip has a wholly unnecessary groove near 
the bottom on the outside from which it 
requires repeated efforts to dislodge the 
flour that has adhered. 

- Until manufacturers awaken to the fact 
that kitchen efficiency demands plain, 
easily cleaned dishes, housekeepers can 
only choose those articles which have the 
fewest objectionable teatures. But oh, 
for a lid that is perfectly flat without 
groove or wrinkle, and with a handle so 
closely fastened that it might be a part 
of the lid itself!—K. 8. 
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catalog of music, igh 

whether or not you le i 

have aVictrola. It |i 

is freeat all Victor {fj 

dealers’, or we will a 

mail it free upon request. 4h 

This great book of more than 500 pages, with over 200 I 

portraits and illustrations, is the werld’s best guide to the ai) 
enjoyment of music; the index to the greatest library of [i 

music ever collected—a living library of the wonderful jj} 
musical achievements of the world’s greatest artists. | 
It is the only record catalog in which any selection can be found > 
instantly under the name of the composition, the composer or the artist. 4h 
It contains brief sketches of the most popular operas and illustrations [ik 
of the scenes; pronunciation of foreign names; biographies of promi- [fii 
‘nent composers; complete Red Seal section with portraits and biogra- jf 
phies of the world’s greatest artists; list of selected records for new || 
Victor customers, and other features. \p 








¥ 











This Victor Record catalog represents 
21 years of constant research and tireless effort 
and over Eleven Million Dollars of actual expenditure. 


It is a book that bears testimony to the enormous amount of time 
and money spent in developing the art of recording to ite present state 
of perfection. A tribute to Victor ingenuity and thoroughness; another 
evidence of Victor supremacy. A book every music-lover wil] want. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the Ist of each month 
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BRUSHES 
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WE USE 


Good Care Insures Service 


By EMMA GARY WALLACE 





GOOD 
A brush which 

is carefully 
designed for a 
special papers is 
simply invaluable, 
but even the best 
of brushes will not 
give proper ser- 
vice unless they 
are taken care of 
intelligently. 

In purchasing a 
brush, examine 
the quality of 
bristles waed Gad how these are fastened into the back or body 
of the brush itself. Unbleached, coarse bristles are more par- 
ticularly adapted for cleaning purposes, while the finer quality 
stock of uniform size and reduced to approximately the same 
color, is largely used for toilet purposes. If a single bristle is 
bent over in a rather sharp curve and released suddenly, it 
should spring back immediately. If it shows a tendency to 
fracture or remain bent over, the stock is brittle or lifeless. If 
the bristles are simply glued into the back, hot water will dis- 
solve the glue and the brush will soon begin to shed ifs hairs. 

Among the satisfactory methods of brush making are those 
which take a long bristle, wire it in the center and bend it over, 
using both ends to form the brush; or which wire, rubber-set, 
or cement the bristles in such a manner that the fastening re- 
sists reasonable use. 

Hair brushes should be chosen for the service they will give 
rather than for their decorative value upon somebody’s dress- 
ing table. A hair brush should be washed at least once a week. 
The use of exceedingly strong alkalies will soften the bristles 
and rob them of their life. If sal-soda is used as is sometimes 
recommended to cut the oily deposit collected from the hair, 
the solution should be very weak; aot more than a quarter of 
an ounce being used to a quart of water. 

For the regular cleaning of hair brushes, it will prove satis- 
factory to take a couple of quarts of warm soap suds to which 
have been added a heaping tablespoonful of borax. Wash the 
brush thoroly, using a clean, coarse comb or a second brush to 
loosen the accumulation which will have collected at the head 
of the little tufts or clusters. Repeat this process twice, using 
clean suds each time. Rinse in water the same temperature, 

radually making it cooler. Shake out the water, stand the 

——- bristles down upon a clean cloth in a draught of air. 
This drains the water out of the back so it will not rot the 
bristles where they are fastened, and the cloth willabsorb the 
moisture. The position is important as it straightens out a 
brush which has a tendency to go sideways. 

Tooth brushes are not cared for in the manner in which they 
deserve. Many a tooth brush becomes a breeding ground for 
innumerable germs, to be thrust back into the mouth day after 
day. If a needle-like bristle penetrates the tender gum, the 
germ family is on hand to make an entrance. Any disinfecting 
solution used must be non-poisonous or very weak, and free 
from objectionable qualities. Having chosen a good tooth 
brush, give it reas: anhie care. Acheap brush cannot be expect- 
ed to be of first quality. 

Before a new tooth brush is used, it should be soaked in luke- 
warm water to swell it so that the bristles will not come out, 
and it should be scalded to sterilize it. Once a day the tooth 
brush should be rinsed with scalding water and allowed to remain 
a few moments in a solution of boric acid or diluted carbolic 
acid. A teaspoonful of boric acid crystals to half a pint of warm 
water will answer nicely for the first solution, or a one percent 
solution of carbolic acid, if it is frequently used. A few drops 
of Synol Soap, shaken into half a glass of warm water is also 
excellent for the same purpose. It has a highly germicidal 
effect and for this reason is a valued preparation for surgical 
uses also. 

A short hat pin or stout needle is necessary to clean out the 
accumulation about the head of the bristles. Rinse the brush 
thoroly after using it and hang in a draught of air where it will 
not touch any other tooth brush. To see a dozen brushes hob- 
nobbing in a mug is a frightful spectacle. It is entirely possible 
that some of the owners thereof have pyorrhoea or teeth or 
gums diseased in some manner. A traveling toothbrush case 
should be thoroly cleaned frequently when it is in use. 


Nail brushes can be treated in the same manner as hair 
brushes. As these are wet so much of the time, they should be 
kept thoroly disinfected as germs breed in moist places. Com- 
plexion brushes of soft bristles or rubber with suction-cup 
surfaces should be thoroly washed each time before they are 
used that dust be not driven into the fine, moist creases of the 
-. After use, they should be washed in soap and water and 
anmed. 





Lather brushes 
which are fre- 
quently made of 

adger hair or 
from selected 
stock, should bx 
soaked in warm 
water before be- 
ing used, rinsed, 
and the bristles 
straightened out 
after use, and the 
handle placed in a 
holder or the 
brush suspended 
so that the bristles themselves will dry straight. To leave a 
lather brush standing in a mug when it is moist and soft with 
soapy water, is to encourage a lopsided tool. 
rushes used about the bath room for cleaning the lavatory, 
tub, or steam radiator, should be regularly disinfected at least 
once a week. If a bottle of the three chlorides is kept on hand, 
it will answer nicely for this as well as for the disin- 
fection of sinks and drains. This is made as follows: Common 
salt, 4 ounces, zine chloride, 1 ounce, ammonium chloride, 2 
ounces, water, 1 gallon. Mix and dissolve. To clean the 
brushes, take a pint of this and a pint of warm water, rinse the 
brushes in this, let stand three oi rour minutes, then rinse in 
clear water. The solution remaining is all right for sinks and 
drains. 

Brushes used for cleaning clothes or small whisk brooms 
should have an occasional cleaning for they, too, gather germs. 
Whisk brooms and large brooms will last longer if they are 
dip in a solution of hot salt once a week, thoroly shaken 
and hung to dry. 

When paint brushes have become hardened and apparently 
useless, soak them for twenty-four hours in raw linseed oil, 
then for several hours in spirits of turpentine. If the turpentine 
is not até hand, use kerosene. Wash in warm water, and if the 
oy is not softened and the brush still seems stubborn and 

ard, put on the stove in an old basin or tin can with an ounce 
of washing soda in one quart of cold water. Let stand on the 
stove several hours where the water wil! keep quite warm but 
will not boil. Remove the brush from the solution and rinse. 
If too much washing soda is used, the bristles will be surly. 
If the water is permitted to become too hot, the brush will 
shed its hairs. If you are using paint brushes and do not wish 
to clean them to put away, let them stand in water in which 
there are a couple of spoonfuls of glycerine. This will keep them 
soft and prevent their freezing if the weather is cold. Some- 
times painters let their brushes stand in linseed oil during 
intervals of painting. 


SAVING THAT IS NOT ECONOMY 

Strange what queer ideas of economy some women have! 
Not lon o I watched a woman sweeping the cement walk 
around her house with a stub of a broom, ft was hardly more 
than a handle with a wisp of straw fastened to the end. The 
woman could not sweep more than a three-inch strip with 
each stroke. It took a vast deal of energy and much valuable 
time to complete the walk and then the work was only half 
done. A oe passing called out, “Why don’t you get a 
real broom Mrs. Black? You'll save time and do a better job.” 

“Brooms are over a dollar a piece down at the store, I can’t 
afford a ~~ one for this work,” said Mrs. Black. 

“Yes, but your time and strength must be worth something 
too,’”’ came back the neighbor's reply. 

Mrs. Biack had apparently never thought of that, or, if she 
had, counted the value of her labor and the importance of her 
time and energy as nothing. If the task of sweeping the walk 
was not worth a good tool, why waste time over it at all? 
Suppose a new broom does cost a dollar, the time saved by 
using it, to say nothing of the waste of energy and good temper, 
could easily have been utilized to better advantage than in 
sweeping cement walks. Besides a forehanded housekeeper 
would have kept the new broom for indoor sweeping and used 
the second best on the walk. That arrangement would give 
her satisfactory implements for all work requiring a broom. 

When will women learn that the first cost of any appliance 
for housework is not suffi vient to guage its whole worth How 
much time it will save, how much easier work can be accom- 
plished with it, and how much better the work can be done also, 
ought to be considered against the initial cost. If the article, 
whatever it is, will not do any of these things then it is expen- 
sive at any price. On the other hand if it will save time, make 
work lighter and give better results then its price must be 
exhorbitant to be prohibitive. If it costs more to make a 
broom today than it did five, ten or fifteen years , it is 
because somebody’s time and labor are more valuable than 
they used to be.—-E. C. 8. 
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An attractive Dinner 
Set adds to the appear- = 
ance of any dining 

room. It will be a 
pleasure to arrange 

your table with the 
attractive dishes offered 

below. Get the sample 

plate so you can see + 
the beautiful design. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 

















On account of long 
“ distance shipping char- 
ges and zone postage 
' rates, this offer is not 
ood west of the Rocky 

fountains, nor in the 
followingstates: Maine, 
N.H., Vt., Mass., Conn., 
R. L., and Fla. 

















Special Dinner Set Offer 


This is your opportunity to get a mighty fine 31-piece dinner set 
for just a little effort and without paying out one cent of your money. 
You will be delighted with this dinner set as it is one that any lady 
will be proud to own. 

Every possible care is used in the manufacture of these dishes, 
and they are fully guaranteed by the manufacturers and by Successful 
Farming. e most expensive English clays are used to give its pure 
white color and are combined with materials from Maine, North 










body is covered with a soft velvety glaze, which is fired toan extreme 
heat to thoroughly amalgamate the glaze with the body. 

The design consists of a beautiful scroll in which harmonious 
colors are handsomely blended. Each piece is encircled with a gol 
stripe, and just beneath it is a beautiful blue enameled hair line which 
enhances the appearance Of the design and serves to set it off to the 
very best advantage. You must actually see this dinnerware to appre- 
ciate its attractiveness, 













Carolina and Florida to give durability. This beautiful dinner set consists of the following: 6 cups, 6 sau- 
Each “= * = ~ Set E aout three times to a heat exceed- cers, 6 dinner plates, 6 pie plates, 1 meat platter, 6 cereal dishes. 
ing twenty-three hundred degrees F’, producing body of unusual white- Some particular! eful artic! © given free fo 
ness in color and great strength combined with light weight. The Extra Rewards promptness. "Write at once for partioulass. : ; 
ee 
How To Get This Sample Plate [ 
, : This package contains a 6 inch pie plate. It USE THIS COUPON 
is exactly the same as the pie plates included in | Suc ful Farmi 
the Dinner Set. We will send it to you free Suc = “y rarming, 
80 you may se@for yourself just how attractive es Moines, Iowa 
the Dinner Set is. Just write your name and Dear Sir: I enclose 10 cents to — fog wrapping 
and address on the coupon atiacned, send. us and postage of sample 6-inch pie plate Please send 
P me the plate and full information about complete 
-- => | Dinner Set offer and the extra rewards. 
10 cents in stamps os coin to pay pr wrap- | 
ping and postage and we will send you the >» 2. 
plate and full information about our liberal Ee TTT TTT fe ee 
- offer by return mail. | 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, RRR 8 Sn Ae 
DES MOINES - - IOWA | 2-19 








Rewards For Club Raisers 
The Hopkins & Allen 12 Gauge Shot Gun 






take-down pattern. 


end, low rebounding hammer. Genuine walnut 
taken down same as double barreled gun. 


hammer. Gun is adapted to nitro powder. 


alf pistol grip stock. 


Shot guns are now high priced because many factories stopped making them on account of hav- 
bean Toy fe bought the entire lot of Hopkins & Allen Shot Guns at the opening 


ing contracts for war suppli 


of the war at a low price. Use coupon below to get full details. 


Hamilton Hunting Rifle 








The barrel is bro 


Unusual Bargains and Why 


These rewards, the Shotgun, the Rifle and the Camera, were 
prices raised. 
them coming down jor six months or a year at least. 
offers are exceptional bargains. You will 
can get your choice of these splendid articles, 
your name and address on the coupon and mail it to us, 
details about our offers by return mail. 
these offers are not good in the following states: 


Me., N. H., Vt., Mass., Conn., R.1., Fia., Wash., Ore., Cal., Ariz., Nev, 


Extra Rewards 


In addition to the rewards offered above, somesplendid Free Extra Prizes will be given ag 
every one who complies promptly with the terms of our offer will 


rewards for promptness, 
receive ope or more of the Extra Rewards. 


This handsome gun is a Hopkins & Allen, automatic ejector 
The barrel is 30 inches in 
made of fine decarbonized, hardened steel, blued, extra heavy re- 
inforced cannon breech, full choke-bored, by an improved method 
which insures superior shooting qualities. 
Gun is fitted with compensating locking bolt, coil springs, case hardened frame. 
i h Hard rubber butt plate. 
Frame is of best grade forged steel. 


This is not a toy but @ regular 22-calibre Hunt- 
ing Rifle, guaranteed in every way to be abso- 
lutely safe, reliable and an accurate shooter. 
chambered for 22-calibre long or short rim fire 
cartridges, and is 30 inches long over all. 
Sights, rear, open; adjustable front knife sight. A solid breech block. 
makes the action absolutely safe from rear explosion of a defective shel) . 
. rifled with great care and has a built-up steel 

jacket, making it unsurpassed in strength, durability, and accuracy. 
Weight two and one-half pounds, Use coupon below to get full details, 


urchased before 
Prices are DOW away up and manufacturers say there is no hope of 
For that reason our present 
be surprised when you learn ow easily you 
Check the reward you want, write 
We will send you complete 
On account of long distance shipping charges, 


Seneca Camera 





length, 12 gauge, 


Patent snap fore- 
Can be 
Top snap rebounding 





A durable and inexpensive cam- 
era with wonderful capabilities; 
simple to operate and makes per- 
fectly satisfactory pictures. The 
high grade fixed lenses make fudg- 
ing of distance unnecessary. The 
reliable automatic shutter provides 
for either instantaneous snaps or 
time exposures. Meniscus lens; 
takes pictures 244 x3 inches. 
Will hold film for 6 exposures; box 
5% inches long, 4% inches high, 
3 3-16 inches wide. One opening 
in diaphragm. Weight about %{ 
pound, Use coupon below to get 
full details. 


Itis 


Barrel, tapered, 16 inches. 





Mail This Coupon for Details 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, Ia, 


Please tell me how I can get prepaid, the article 
checked below. Also explain fully how I can get 
the Uxtra Prizes. 

Hopkins & = P . 
Allen Shot Gun |_| Hamilton Rifle 








| Seneca Camera 
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Too Many 
Elderly People 


suffering from constipation and 

its complications, have come to 
regard it as something beyond 
remedy, a necessary evil, that can’t 
be cured and so must be endured 
with as much patience and phil- 

osophy as Life taught them to 
adopt and practice. 

The Nujol Laboratories have had 
»repared an authoritative booklet, 
As the Shadows Lengthen”, espe- 

cially dealing with the subject of 
constipation in advancing years, 
how caused, its danger, and how 
it can be safely overcome. It rep- 
resents the opinions of medical 
authorities the world over. It is 
presented in a plain, interesting 
and constructive way, and-will be 
sent free on request. 


Nujol Laboratories 


STAN DARD OIL CO. (NEW JERSEY) 
50 Broadway, New York 





Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. 
Jersey), Room 139T, 50 Broadway, New 
free booklet, “As the Shadows 


Nujal 
ork: 
Please send me 
Lengthen”™ 


a RM oe 


Address 











EAT NOR-FISH - 
GOOD FROZEN FISH 








Shipped Direct. The kind 
yea'll ike sad guaranteed to please 
Fresh Frozen 
Oc0ean Fish Lake Fish 
Per Ib 
Lake Superior Her- 
Red Rock Fish.13% | ri Seeebeee a 
Fiat Fish......A3e erel.... ..A4 
Salmon -»-0hZ@ Tulibee Whitefish..12 
Sablefish..... .iSe Pike - es 
Halibut .24e Smoked Fish 
Codfiah.. 13} | FionanHaddies.. ..18 
Sablefish ........+26 








Send fer Wlustrated folder today. 





Gent. S Duluth, Mina. 
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They relish toe better flavored, novel 
ooking sticks of 


Krusty #orn Koss 


Made in Wagner Cast Molds 
Simple to use. Ask your dealer or 


we will send post paid tn cast iron 
Jor ti. West of Rocky Mts. $1.25. 
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Try one of these money-sa: 
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REVERSIBLE CQ Dept Q 
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REGULATING THE BABY 
The modern young mother looking 
forward to the coming of her baby, has 
very definite plans as to the routine that 


she intends to follow. With the aid of a 
good baby book, she has made up her 
mind as to the hours for its meals, its naps 
and its bath. 

There is usually a moment of rude 
awakening, in store for her when she 
finds that by the time she is able to take 
care of the young heir, that he has fore- 
stalled her and set up his own rules. 
These include a day time spent in pro- 
found slumber and a night time which he 
has dedicated to the performance of his 
daily stint of “‘lung exercise.” 

The weary mother, weak from her 
recent illness, nervous from the unaccus- 
tomed duties of caring for and nursing a 
baby, is very apt to give up in despair and 
throw rules and regulations in the discard. 

As oftea happens, there is some older 
person, who tho she may have been up 
night and day raising her owa family, is 
nevertheless ready to throw dust on all 
this new fangled “book bosh.” 

“The people that wrote that book 
probably never had a baby,” she says, 
“because everybody knows a baby cries 
when it is hungry, and sleeps when it 1s 
sleepy, and its going against nature to 
get it to do anything else.” 

With no real experience to back her up, 
and only the belittled book as authority, 
small wonder that the mothe: is easily 
talked over, and makes up her mind that 
it is her duty to be a slave to the whims 
|and whimpers of her spoiled offspring. 
The real tragedy is that she can never 
realize the loss to her baby, or the differ- 
ence in her own work and trouble when she 
makes this decision. 

Baby is a creature of habit. It is up 
to his mother to see that these are of the 
best. He can be regulated to waken, eat 
and sleep, at the same hours every day. 
To the person of easy going nature, this 
may seem to entail an unthinkable amount 
of trouble. It does mean that the mother 
needs persistency and the courage of her 
own convictions. And the baby must be 
well. Norules hold for sick babies. 

First of all, put your schedule down on 
paper, then stick to it. 

Feed by the clock, at whatever inter- 
vals you have chosen, either two and one 
half or three hour periods, If the baby 
wakens and frets at other than the nursing 
periods, give him comfortably warm, 
unsweetened boiled water from a clean 
two ounce bottle. This accustoms him to 
a rubber nipple, quenches his thirst, keeps 
his kidneys in good order, and is a distinct 
help for constipation. At the same time 
is is soothing enough to put him to sleep 
both night and day. 

Fix the baby’s bath hour at a time when 
it will be convenient every day. Most 
mothers will find this time to be just 
before the second morning feeding, at 
nine o’clock or thereabouts. Following 
the soothing bath and nursing, he will be 
ready for the long morning nap, while 
mother can make the most of this leisure 














time to plan the days meals, do the morn- 
ing’s work and wash the small clothes. 
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There will be a wakeful period at noon, 
and after nursing, the afternoon nap. 
When very small, he will sleep after each 
nursing, but this soon dwindles down to 
just the two naps. 

Before he is put to bed for the night, 
it is well to remove the day clothes, rub 
him gently, and during the summer give 
a short sponge bath. This is cooling and 
puts him in a sleepy mood for the night. 
He should give no trouble after the mid- 
night feeding. 

Now please do not say that this all 
sounds well on paper, but is too ideal to 
be true. Any mother who is willing to 
try it will find it much easier to train a 
baby than she expects. At the same time 
allowances must be made for the individ- 
ual baby, who is an exception, and who 
may take not two weeks but two months 
to get regulated. The main thing is to get 
a good workable system and then _ per- 
sistancy will win the day.—Mrs. M. M. E. 


SOAPSTONE SENSE 

At our house we would almost think 
that one of the family had disappeared 
f the soapstone should turn up missing 
some busy day. and most days, for it, 
are more or less busy ones. 

Except in hot wesuer, it is “first aid’”’ 
m bread-baking 4-4. seing easily heated 
and retainiag tts =ven heat for a long time, 
it is just the shing te lighten bread sponge 
quickly, or to start che rolls, buns, or 
loaves ot bread on the right road without 
loss of time. If it 1s your custom to mix 
your bread stiff, late in the evening, and 
let it rise over night, setting it on the warm 
soapstone will insure even rising in the 
-oldest weather 

Let the same fire that boils the tea- 
kettle or cooks the meal, heat your soap- 
stone on the stove or in the oven. Then 
the fire need not be held for the soup, or 
hot drink, or the teakettle will keep hot 
if set on the stone. Or if you want to 
keep food warm for someone who is late, 
the warm soapstone comes in very handy. 


Set the dishes in a pan of hot water, then 


on the stone, cover the pan and everything | 
will stay nice and fresh. No drying. 

On ironing day set your iron on the 
warm stone instead of on the cold iron 
stand, and save time and trouble in 
changing i irons. 

Dropped in a clean case made of half 
4a } wong sack, it is the finest bedfellow in 
the world for one who has cold feet 
nervous headache, the toothache, Hoa. Te 
or any pain that heat can help. 

Hooked into its heavy dress, made 
from an old coat or pair of pants, it is 
just the companion for a long, cold drive 
in blustering mid-winter weather.—R. B. 


A SUGGESTION FOR BUTCHERING 
TIME 


Anyone who has ever done any butcher- 
ing knows what a task it usually is to 
clean up the dirty, greasy utensils after- 
wards. This is often done in the kitchen, 
where the housewife wrestles with the 
greasy things till she is sick of the sight of 
It all. 

At a butchering last winter I saw this 
dirty phase of the performance entirely 
eliminated. After the sausage was stuffed 
and the lard all rendered, one of the ket- 
tles was filled with water. When this was 
boiling hot, it was dipped out with a 
dipper and poured, slowly at first to 

etter loosen the grease overeach utensil 
n turn. In about a half hour’s time 

everything was shining and clean—no 
soap—and there was no danger of any- 
thing rusting. The cleaning was just 
done so easily it made you feel like having 
fresh meat much more often.—Mrs. I.J.N. 


4 





If there is a hole in your otherwise good 
ready-made skirt and no material like it 
from which to draw threads for mendin; 
get a quarter of a yard of wool skirt bind. 
ing of the same color, draw threads from 
this, darn carefully, and press. 
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Knit-in Durability i 
Silk Lisle hosiery, bought for its appearance | 
is judged by the length of service it provides, 


| Slack Ct | 


Reintorced Hosiery 





is made doubly ae at strain points where the wea | 
soles and hems. Extra extended toes, 

high spliced heels end strengthened silk-lisle Barter tops 
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add lonj, life to its sheer beauty. 


Dealers who offer utmost value will be plad to show you 
the Black Cat line—not only for women, but also for 
men and children. Always look for the Black Cat on the toe. 


Black Cat Textiles Co., Kenosha, Wis. 
Makers also of Cooper’s-Bennington Underwear for Men 
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10,000 Miles 
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No Punctures 


e Trial’ plan ever pm 


The Brictson Mtg. Co. Dept. 16-29 
1016 W, O. W. Bidg., Omsha, Nebr. 
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INDOOR TOILET 


Sanitary and Odorless on ten day 


FREE TRIAL 
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ODORLE 


human waste in water. 

disease . Prevents flies, filth anc 

Gad chore of epthouse. A real neces 

sity for old, young or invalids 
Preserves health. 


Costs 1 Cent a Weel 
to Operate per Person. 

Place in any room, hall o 

closet. No trouble toinstall 
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SAVING EXPENSIVE FUEL 


A Farm Woman's Club Discusses The Problem 


WITH coal at its 
highest and gas and 
oil keeping up 
with the pro- 
cession, the 
housewives in 
our little neigh- 
borhood club 
have much to 
say about fuel 
economy. Our) 
most energetic 
member started 
the discussion. 

“So many are ; 
baking their| 
own bread now-a-days that I want to give | 
rou some pointers about saving fuel there. 

at is the most discouraging factor about 
bread making in the home—it does re- 
quire a lot of fuel. One way to save if 
our family is large, is by baking as many 
joaves as possible at one time. I use an 
oil stove and my portable oven is rather 
small, so I bake all my bread in round 
coffee or tea cans. They do not take up 
as much room as the regulation bread 
pans, hence I can put more of them in at a 
time. When steaming bread I use a 
small can because it cooks quicker. When 
both the bottom and upper grates of the 
over are full, I manage to bake a pie or 
pudding at the same time by setting a 
narrow can, containing a little water to 
prevent its melting, on the lower shelf and 
placing my baking pan on that. It forms 
a sort of third shelf.” 

Furnace Cooking 


“I save dollars by cooking in my fur- 
nace,” added a practical worker. “Pota- 
toes bake nicely when laid on the ledge, 
and beans, stews, roasts, bread—in fact 
the whole food list—may be cooked there. 
But one must be careful not to have too 
hot a fire. I burned several things before 
I learned that even a few red coals in the 
fire-pot will be sufficient for practically 
everything. And then it does blacken 
the pans! But I've solved that difficulty 
by bending a piece of tin and setting it 
between the fire and the cooking vessel. 
This prevents burning, too, if the fire 
should be hot. Another plan is to set the 
vessel in an old preserving kettle. If this 
outer kettle does not leak, it may be filled 
with water, which not only aids in the 
cooking process but also prevents burning. 
For broiling or toasting, a large corn 
popper is just the thing. The radiator, 
when the steam is going strong, may be 
utilized as a sort of fireless cooker con- 
trivance by starting foods on the stove 
and consigning them to the radiator to 
finish cooking.” 


“T am reminded of another use for the 
corn popper,”’ said another woman. 
“Instead of heating the whole oven to 
re-heat a little ready -to-eat cereal, I 
shake it over the fire in the popper. I 
crisp crackers in the same manner and 
make croutons and toast over a flame ever 
so much quicker than by using the oven. 
Here’s another little hint. Pop your corn 
in a large roaster in the oven. his saves 
both time and fuel for the roaster will hold 
a great deal more than a popper, and 
doesn’t require constant attention.”’ 














The woman who loves to cook contri- 
buted the following. 


“T have studied out ways of preparing 
foods before consigning them to the stove 
that aid materially in saving fucl. Take 
potatoes, for instance, they will bake 
better and more quickly if a thin slice is 
cut off each end and the potato laid on a 
rack with a pan of hot water beneath. 
Large potatoes may be cut in half to bake. 
Again, if they are boiled a few minutes 


'Thin slices take longer to cook 





before putting them in the oven, that, too, 


will hasten the baking pooente, V 
tables to be fried or scalloped should 
diced—it cuts the time of cooking down 
about half. So should apples for pies. 
because 
they pack and leave little air space. Cut 
potatoes that are to be mashed into three 
or four pieces and do not use more water 
than is neces in cooking anything, 
for it only takes that much longer to heat. 
If you render your own lard or suet, it 
will melt faster if it is first run thru the 
food chopper. Cut biscuits quite thin, 
your soup meat in small pieces.” 


Said another: ‘Use close fitting covers 
for utensils and after boiling has once 
started, lower the blaze, but see that the 
lid is not lifted every little while for steam 
te escape. After a certain temperature 
has been reached it does not require so 
much heat to retain it. And utilize the 
heat of the tea kettle to reheat foods or 
to keep them warm and save lighti the 
oven for that purpose. Rolls, or 
cake may be warmed by placing them in a 

per sack over the simmering tea ketile. 
Bet the dish of food to be kept warm in a 
colander and place over the kettle or over 


another pan of hot water, or imitate the 
thrifty French cook and set all such foods 
in a | n of hot water set back on the 
stove. ne double boiler, also, will come 


in handily in this connection. Balt causes 
the temperature to rise quickly 
spoonful or two in the outer vessel of the 
ouble boiler is another little help. When 
foods are to be cooked in boiling, salted 
water, put the salt in the water first and it 
will heat faster. A large thermos bottle 
will save much reheating of liquids that 
are to be used the same day. Left-over 
soup from luncheon may be thus kept hot 
for dinner and sufficient coffee, tea or 
cocoa may be made for two meals, the 
surplus being kept in the bottle.” 
Preparing Large Quantities 

“My chief saving,’ confided the mem- 
ber who believes in pre ess, ‘ 
sists in cooking things in quantities, espe- 
cially the things that require long cooking 
like baked beans or soup. I never think o 
cooking less than two days supply of 
beans, and as for soup, that is made up in 
quantity sufficient to last a week. If I 
have no ice, re-heating it each day during 
warm weather prevents spoiling. Most 
vegetables are not harmed by a second 
cooking and, besides the saving in fuel it 
entails, it’s mighty comforting to know 
that you have your dinner 7 7 
pared for the next day, or several days 
»efore for that matter. In cold weather 
or if you have ice, it will not be necessar 
to introduce monotony into your me 
in order to save fuel, for one can wait a 
day or two before serving the extra 
quantity. Sauces, either for vegetables, 
meats or puddings, may just as well be 
made for more than one occasion, altho 
if milk is used in their preparation care 
must be taken that they are kept perfectl 
cold as ptomaines develop rapidly in suc 
foods. Other things that it pays to cook 
in large portions are chocolate syrup for 
making cocoa, caramel for flavoring and 
apple sauce. Can it if there is a large 
supply.” 

“That last remark reminds me,” said 
our most efficient member, ‘‘that canning 
fruits and vegetables in the boiler or 
steam cooker saves fuel as well as time, 
It does not take any more fuel to cook a 
whole boiler full of jars than it does to 
sterilize a few cans in a kettle and cook 
the fruit a little at a time in another, as 
in the old way. It isa three fold economy: 
it saves the fruit, it couldn’t possibly 
spoil unless the jars were defective, it 
saves the cook, and it saves the fuel. And 
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For Rheumatism 
—Father Uses 
Musterole 


At the first twinge of 
rheumatism, father asks for 
Musterole—that clean, 
white ointment which 
rightfully takes the place of 
the old-fashioned mustard 
plaster. 

He rubs it gently on the aching 
spot, and instantly a pleasant 
tingle of skin tells him that 
Musterole has already begun its 
healing work. 

It penetrates way down and 
generates a peculiar heat which 
eases aching nerves and muscles. 
But strangely enough, after the 
first momentary glow of warmth, 
there comes a feeling of delightful 
soothing coolness. 

Musterole relieves without dis- 
comfort. It does not burn or 
blister. 

It is made with oil of mustard 
and a few home simples, and is 
exceilent for any ill for which in 
olden days you would have used 
a mustard plaster. 

Try it for coughs, colds (it 
often prevents pneumonia), croup, 
bronchitis, sore throat, stiff rine 
neuralgia, headache, lumbago, 
rheumatism, or other pains and 
congestions. 

Many doctors and nurses use 
Musterole and recommend it to 
their patients. 

Keep a jar always handy in the house. 

It gives quick and safe relief —and as 


a preventive and dependable first aid— 
you cannot afford to be without it. 


30c and 60c jars; hospital size $2.50 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


it that fam go- 

absolutely 

yet simple 

home hich relieves you almost 
cquee of 


pain: it removes the 
the bunion and thus the ugly 
ity this wh 


























yet, I find it the hardest thing in the world 
to convince housewives that it is the 
better way. It is strange how we hate to 


change our mental habits. Mental lazi- 
ness, I call it; it undoubtedly is not physi- 
cal indelence, for the old way is the hard- 
est. But the new way would require a 
alight change of mental processes and so 
we drift along in the old way.” 
Good Utensils Help 

“Don’t allow mother to get any farther 
yn that hobby of hers,” interrupted the 
jaughter and the bride of our group. “I, 
too, have something tosey! I do not find 
it a fuel economy to make soup for two, 
except a dish now and then from left- 
yvers, so I buy the canned variety. If 
a recipe calls for stock or broth, I dissolve 
a bouillon cube in hot water. But I 
think I have an important contribution 
to this discussion, and that is that the 
sort of cooking utensil used has much to 
do with fuel saving. When I bought my 
outfit, I considered this. A vessel with a 
flat, broad base heats more readily than 
one with a small or rounded one. Avoid 
the tall, narrow utensil for most purposes. 
And I have learned that it takes extra heat 
to cook a small amount of food in a large 
pan. Havea variety of sizes and use them 
appropriately. A kettle in which a colan- 
der or steamer will fit is an economy, for 
two things may be cooked at once, pro- 
vided the flavors will not clash. I invest- 
ed in a steam cooker that I consider one 


of the i fuel savers known, but 
before I had it, I sometimes filled glass 
jars or covered pails with foods and set 


them in the dish an partly filled with 
water to cook. If glass jais are used, a 
little wooden or wire rack is necessary to 
prevent breakage. It is wasteful to heat 
up the large oven for a single pie or a pan 
of potatoes. For the same reason, the 
broiler that may beused on top of thestove 
over a single flame is economical.” 

“My specialty is cooking a whole meal 
on one burner,” concluded our hostess, 
who uses an oil stove. “A sheet of iron 
cut to fit the entire top of the stove is a 
device not new to many and if the oven is 
used I plan a baked dinner; then, there is 
where the steam cooker comes in again. 
But my parting injunction is, if you use 
an oil stove, as so many of us do, is to 
purchase a large tank for holding from 
thirty to sixty gallon and buy your oil 
wholesale. In most places the company’s 
delivery truck will bring this to your door. 
One of these tanks, equipped with a con- 
venient pump, may be bought from the 
company, and since the saving is four or 
five cents on the gallon, it soon pays for 
itself, and you are seldom out of oil at a 
crucial moment.”—M. B. B 


A CHECKERBOARD CAKE 

This cake will delight the children for 
a birthday or other festive occasion. 

Divide the batter into three equal parts 
and color each differently. "One part 
may be left white, one part darkened with 
chocolate, and the third eolored pink 
with a reliable fruit coloring. 

Oil three round cake tins and in them 
arrange the batter in three divisions. 
The first tin may have a ring of white 
batter round the edge, next a ring of pink, 
with the center filled with the dark batter; 
the second tin would then have pink 
round the edge, chocolate next and white 
in the center; the third tin would have 
chocolate for the outer circle, white next 
and pink in the center. Make each strip 
of batter as nearly equal in width as 
possible. 

When the three layers have been put 
— with white icing, a slice from the 

e will contain nine squares.—A. M. A. 

Do not merely dust off and store away 
again the things you do not need and 
never expect to use, give them to someone 
who will be glad to use them. There are 
lots of these people, in town or city, if not 
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Jake good care of your 
Westclox alarm 
Oyen alarm clocks are not as easy 

to get as they used tobe. The war 
has made them scarce. Yet they are 


more in demand today, as household 
timekeepers, than ever before. 


Careful treatment will make you: 
Westclox alarm last longer. 


We have prepared a booklet thai 
tells you more about your clock. Since 
July, 1918 this booklet has been packed 
with every Westclox alarm. If you 
bought your clock before that time 
you may have one of these booklets 
by mail. A postal card from you will 
bring it. 








Western Clock Co. - makers of Westcla» 


Le Sallie HL. USA factories at Peru. 














LO Rn ed 
CUT YOUR OWN HAIR 
EASIER THAN SHAVING 


PRICE TO INTRODUCE 
ONLY $1.00 


OCT. 8, 1918 









You do not need any experience or practice to use the DUPLEX AUTOMATIC HAIR CUTTER 
it comes to you read for taateat use, and five minutes after you receive It you can have your hair cut bette 
than it was ever cut besore. os 8 r : : 

The X_ will cut as closely or trim as long as you wish it to be. No clippers or scissors ars 
needed with the DUPLEX; it finishes the work completely. It cuts the front hair long and the back hals 
short. Trims around the ears, etc. 

Inside of a very short time you will have to pay $2.00 for the DUPLEX. ce today is $2.00, but 

fle our t stock lasts we will accept this advertisement the same as Cut it out and send 

with ONLY $1.00 and we will send you the DUPLEX AUTOMATIC HAI ready for instant use 
to address. Sead today. AGENTS WANTED. DUPLEX M 17 oit 


The prt 
1.00 Cash. 
CUTTER, 
FG. CO. 











in your own community. 
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THE HEALTH OF THE HOUSEHOLD 


Advice That Will Help to Insure It 





LOSS OF HEALTH 
HEY were getting along 
so well, but they had to 
give up their place on 

account of his health.” 

“What a pity that her 
health failed just as her chil- 
dren needed her so much!” 

You hear it everywhere you turn. It is 
the usual story of the down-and-out man. 
“He would have made good, only on 
account of his health.”” And when a man 
goes down and out, or a woman either, 
the whole family generally follows. That 
is the greatest pity of it. 

Little things fame it. A slight cold is 
many times the entering wedge of serious 
sickness. And nine times out of ten the 
cold is laid to a draft, when the breath 
of fresh, sweet air the draft brought in 
may have been the single saving grace in 
a houseful of contamination. 

This motto ought to be written up where 
all who run may read: “Fresh Air Never 
Hurt Anyone.” ‘The bugaboos of night- 
air and drafts have alike been tried and 
found innocent. A chill may make mis- 
chief, and a draft may be at the bottom 
of the chill, but the properly protected 
body, in its normal state, does not chill 
easily. It has nothing to fear from cold 
air, whether it comes by day or night, in 
floods or siftings. 

When you come right down to facts, 
most of the ordinary run of ailments, 
outside of measles, scarlet fever, and the 
like acute communicable diseases, may be 
laid to our modern habit of over-protection. 
We shut every door and window and 
clamp them down tight the moment the 
thermometer beginstodrop,and are per- 
fectly satisfied if the mercury inside goes up 
while the outside falls disconsolately 
down below the record mark. We sit 
with our feet on the fender and then lay 
the headaches and shivers and general 
disability to “the cold we caught during 
that awful change of weather.” 

And when spring comes piping, we go 
wt as far the other way ond put those 

othouse bodies we have been grilling all 
winter out into the weather without a bit 
of warning or preparation. A_ cold 
catches us on the run and the next thing 
we know we have pneumonia and bron- 
chitis and a lot of other ills, which we lay 
again to the change in the weather or the 
drafts that came sneaking into the house 
the minute the door was opened. 

But it is not that at all. It is merely 
the fact that all winter we have been 


steeping our lungs in the foulness of other 
ayy breath, and softening our bodies 
xy the overheated atmosphere of the 
house. The germs are there waiting to 


get in their work. The chill that follows 
our going out without sufficient wraps, 
because the day looks so fine, gives them 
their first inning against the poor, weak- 
ened, flabby muscles and sluggish organs, 
and when we rush back into the house and 
sit down by the fire and shut the doors and 
windows tight to rectify the awful mis- 
take we made in getting a little fresh air 
they have all the opportunity they need 
to play the mischief. And they do it; 
oh, how they do it. And even then we 
cannot see what the trouble is, but go on 
shutting the pure air out and the stale 


air in and wondering why the cold hangs 
on, and why the doctor does so little good, 
and finally why we are chosen by Al- 
mighty Providence for the terrible pun- 


ishment of lost health. 

Keep the windows open and the body 
warm. Protect the chest and keep the 
feet comfortable and dry. Breathe deep 


and take plenty of good, vigorous exer- 
Live in the open air as much as 
Sleep under light, warm covers, 

' 


cise 


pos ib! 





INFLUENZA 
“I cough, I sneeze 


I snort, I wheeze 
I’m in a perfect frenzy; 
My head is dough, 
My nose won't go— 
I've got the influenza.” 
—C, A. Shively. 


but do not overdo the thing and swelter 
all night, to get up and shiver an hour 
before the house get swarmed up in the 
morning. Forget that there are such 
things as drafts, and revel in all the night 
air you can find. Colds will let you 
severely alone, and the train of following 
ills will be conspicuous by their absence. 

On account of your health, which 
means on account of all you hope to do 
with that useful, vigorous life of yours, 
take “Fresh Air” for your golden text 
and live up to it morning, noon and 
night. Glowing cheeks and boundi 
blood demand sun and wind, frost an 
flame, day air or night air, any of the 
variations of the clean, pure, life-givin 
current with which God has surround 
this world of ours.—K. A. G. 




















STERILIZING LINEN 
If there is illness in the ome, the most 
important thing to do is to thoroly steri- 
lize the linen, not ofily the bed linen, but 
all handkerchiefs, towels and everything 
with which the patient has come or is 


constantly coming in contact. 

Blankets should be used over the 
sleeping sheets, for then they may be 
wealed, as well as the sheets, pillow slips 
and other linen. First, it should be re- 
membered that germs cannot rise from a 
damp surface. Germs have no means of 
flying about of their own volition; they 
have no legs to run with or crawl with or 
wings to fly with, nor do they need them, 
for when everything is dry the germs float 
with the dust on every breath of air. 

The moment that linen is removed from 
a sick bed it should be put in cold water 
and kept there until time for washing. 
In water it becomes quite harmless and 
absolutely all danger from it is eliminated. 

Practically all trained nurses y in 
private families know that linen put in 
water and kept in water will remain quite 
harmless. After the linen has thoroly 
soaked the laundress may easily wash out 
the stains before putting such linen into 
the hot water for Poiling or before soak- 
ing in some germ destroying preparation. 
As a matter of fact no germicide is needed ; 
a long and thoro — (— linen will 
serve that purpose and kill every germ 
that lurks in the folds or mesh of the doth. 

It is perfectly safe to handle such wet 
linen, unless there are abrasions on the 
skin of the hands, providing the person 
handling it does not get her hands on 
either her face or her clothes. Asa double 

reventative rubber gloves may be worn 
- the laundress. 


CUPS OF HOT WATER 
It would be pretty hard for the most 
of us to follow a physician’s advice if he 
should suggest a trip to an expensive 





Hot [Springs for these cups 
of hot water, but when the 
good substitute, if not the 
entire equal, of the medicat- 
sort, can be had from the 
— —_ on the 
cheery range at home, our 
, blood t beupon our own hea«!s 
if we do not. partake freely enough. 
_ The internal warm bath is as gratify- 
ing, cleansing, and generally satisfying 
as the external one. There is nothing 
like a “~ or two of it, taken half an hour 
or so before breakfast, to clear out the 
whole digestive tract and put it in readi- 
ness for its day’s work. It makes one 
feel good all over, touching up the appe- 
tite, encouraging the body to an early 
performance of its natural functions in 
the way of expelling waste, and making 
its beneficent effects felt thruout the 
whole system, 

Unless one is really ill, a cup taken just 
pecerad or to bed is usually better than 
any icine for which there is slight need, 
and a “‘course”’ of it will cure constipation 
without leaving the body dependent on 
“- to more or less frequently help out. 

you feel sluggish and dull, stop eating 
and drink hot water plentifully till your 
appetite tells you ny ot oe are all right 
again and y for food. If there is gas 
on your stomach—drink hot water. If 
you feel a sick headache coming on— 
drink hot water. If you take cold— 
drink hot water and the heat will rout that 
chilly feeling and, if taken soon h, 
rout the cold; while e one knows tha; 
plenty of water is the best “medicine” 
or a cold already under headway. 

To those who say that hot water is 
distasteful to them, I would that 
they experiment until they find some 
addition that will make it agreeable to 
them until they can enjoy it “straight.” 
A little cream or sugar or salt or phosphate 
or a slice of lemon, cA - 

From some source, the y must have 
three or four quarts of water every twenty- 
four hours, to replace waste and insure 
health. Some of this we get in food and 
drink, but much of it should be clear 
water and it will really be better if some 
of it is hot as a regular thing.—R. B. N. 


SOME RFIMEDIES FOR FROSTBITE 

From now on there will no doubt be 
complaints of frosted feet or noses about 
the home. It will be well to remember 
these simple remedies. Of course it is 
always best to rub the frosted part with 
snow, or bathe in ice water, but this is not 
practical every time. The remedies that 
may be used later are, strong brine, water 
in which potatoes have been boiled, kero- 
sene, bran water, and turpentine. A 
more effective remedy is to paint the frost- 
ed parts night and morning with equal 
parts of iodine and ammonia. 

It is best to bathe the tender flesh of 
young children, when they are the victims 
of frostbite, with warm borax water, and 
rub with camphorated oil or mentholated 
ointment of any kind. A preparation not 
so easily prepared, but which is certain 
in results is made of a drachm of white 
castile soap, two drachms of ammonia 
water, one ounce powdered borax and two 
ounces tincture of cantharides.—H. F. G. 

Hf the mind in bright the da canhot be 
very dark, even with storm clouds hang- 
ing low. 

A life lived alone is a poor thing—and 
a life may be lived almost alone even tho 
surrounded by others. Be sociable. 


It is not possible to be interesting unless 
you are interested in people and things. 
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HAT kind of heating system you should buy depends upon 

what you want to heat. What's its shape? Sow large is 

it? How is it built? What is its exposure? Where ‘s it---in 
Alaska or Virginia?---and many other questions. 


And as you rarely buy a heating system more than ofce in a 
lifetime, it is well to seek competent, dependable advice. 


International Heater Systems include types and sizes to 
exactly fit all conditions and all types of buildings. Each system 
is scientifically designed and thoroughly dependable. And mak- 
ing all kinds of heating systems, our Engineers are in a position 
to give absolutely unprejudiced advice. 

The International Heater Company will not knowingly or 
willingly recommend a system where it is unfitted, where it 
will not deliver the most heat for the least expenditure for fuel. 


INTERNATIONAL 


OnerireE HEATER 


This type is suited in more cases than any other International 
Heating System. It is just the Heater for most homes, stores 
and churches. 

It is a wonderfully economical heater. Throug!: only one 
pipe and one register it delivers fresh, moist, healthful heat to 
every room, into every nook and corner. It is simple to install 
and easy to operate. 

It has displaced stoves and even more expensive heating systems in thou- 
sands of homes, and given far better satisfaction. Owners write unsolicited, 
enthusiastic testimony of its economy, its uniform heat in coldest weather, 
and its simplicity. 

Constructed so that it positively keeps the cellar cool. Its large register, 
heat radiating eurfaces and firepot are so well proportioned that it delivers 
heat with surprising economy. 

We can tell you if the heater is suited to your house. Write us. We'll 
send you a simple chart and question blank with our catalog. When you 

return the chart our engineers will without obligating you 
give frank, unbiased advice--and the recommendation carries 
with it a guarantee of the International Heater Company. 


INTERNATIONAL HEATER Company 
9-29 Arthur St., Utica, N. Y. 
7 Convenient Distributing Points 
New York Utica, N.Y. Kansas City, Mo, 


Chicago Nashua, N. H. St. Paul, Minn. 
Baltimore, Md. 

















SMOOTH RUNNING HOUSEHOLD 
MACHINERY 

Doors that creak and stick; bureau 
drawers that refuse to open without a 
nerve racking tug, that scatters the con- 
tents all over the floor; food choppers 
that squeak; egg beaters that perform 
their work in jerks; ice cream freezers 
that refuse to freeze, and scores of other 
things about the house, all make a deal 
of quite unnecessary work, besides wreck- 
ing the nerves and making the calmest 
tempered person irritable. tt seems << 
idiotic for s0 many women’ to suffer these 
annoyances when an occasional oiling up 
will make the wheels of any home revolve 
both rapidly and noiselessly. 

Take a squeaking door for instance, ' 
ean be stopped instantly by as 1mple 2 
thing as a common lead pencil. The 

aphite in the pencil is an excellent 
Kibricant for the rubbing surfaces, as the 
minute flakes of this metal fill the rough 
depressions in the bearing surfaces of the 
hinges and make them work smoothly. 
The most cantankerous hinge can very 
quickly be given this soothing treatment 
by putting a stick under the door and 
using it as a sort of lever to raise it a trifle. 

On household machinery, only a very 
little oil is necessary, and ordinary sewing 
machine oil is as as anything, but 
if you have none in the house and the 
coffee grinder or the food chopper acts up, 
try greasing the bearings with a tiny bit 
of butter, or lard, or a drop or two of 
salad oil. Vaseline can also be used for 
anything where oil that does not run is 
desirable, and is just the thing for the 
ice cream freezer; it is too solid and sticky 
for the sewing machine, the kitchen clock. 
or the typewriter, I have occasionally 
used kerosene on these when no machine 
oil was in the house and I have even given 
the inexpensive nickel clock a bath in this 
fluid, and once I treated one of the cheap 
watches that used to be sold for a dollar 
in this way. In both cases it seemed to do 
a great deal of good and it certainly wash- 
od away the dirt, tho I would not recom- 
mend it for an expensive timepiece. 

Very few housewives seem to realize 
how greatly a little bit of kerosene will 
assist them in cleaning up. It makes a 
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Things te Eat For 
the Worker on the Farm! 


“You want things at your house that 
are nourishing and wholesome as well as 
‘tasty and tempting. Then take my advice— 
use Calumet Baking Powder every bake day. 


“Such tender, light and appetizing bis- 

cuts, doughnuts, muffins, and 

other goodies!—all so tempting you just 
can’t keep away from them. 


Calumet Doughnuts. 
4 cud sugar. 3 level tablespoons shortening. 
1 level teaspoon salt. 1 egg. % cup milk or 
water. 2\, level teaspoons Calumet Baking 
Powder. 2% level cups flour. Lemon and 


























~~ How to Make Them—Cream sugar and short- 
y ing t , add well beaten egg, then add 
a be — yt 4 end bakes 





powder 
well sifted together. ork dough as little 
Set car ich eect ae 
and roll ow 
pate cutter and fry in boiling 
ot fat. 
















first rate substitute for soap and water, 
joes not need the hard mee of the 
latter, and has the further advantage of | 
leaving the surface nicely polished. The | 
«ior quickly evaporates. The floor can | 
be cleaned with a well oiled mop or even 
a moistened cloth far more quickly and | 
thoroly than with a scrubbing brush. A 
light rubbing with a rag dipped in kero- 
sene will restore a bathtub to shining 
whiteness in a moment. And finger | 
narks and smudges on white paint dis- 
appear as if by magic when they are 
tour hed with it. 

For the drawer that enrages you every 
time you try to open it do not use oil but 
Rub this well along both the sides 
and edges of the drawer and you will not 
have any more trouble with it. A squeaky 
hinge, or a squeaky chair, can also be 
made nciediees te? cutting soap in tiny bits 
and pressing well into the noisy parts. 

If oil is rubbed occasionally on the nickle 
trimmings of the stove, it will prevent 
their getting dull and dingy looking from 
the steam and gases of cooking. The 
nickel fixtures in the bathroom will also 
stay bright for a very long time, if they 
are once in awhile given a rub with oil 
Never put anything metal away for any 
ength of time without treating it with oil. 
Knives should have a bath of kerosene 
and skates, after the season is over, should 
e covered with lard mixed with a little 
camphor and black lead. Treated in this 
way they keep in perfect condition even 
mn the dampest weather.—L. G. 


s0aDp. 









Piano Clarinet 
Organ Piccolo 
Violin Uhkelele 
Cornet Sight 
Guaitar Singing 
Banjo Harmony and 
Mandolin Composition 
Harp Hawaiian Steel 
’Cello Guitar 
Trombone Tenor Banjo 
Flate Viola 
Saxophone 
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Learn Music at Home 


Music no longer difficult! New plan makes it easy to learn by home 
study. Positively easier than with private teacher. Faster progress, You ra 
will beable to play your favorite instrument in afewshort months. Read / 















the letters in our free book. More than 200,000 men, women and child- |“ Mail 
ren have learned by our method. You, too, can learn. We give you this Now 
all lessons free. Write for particulars. U, 8, Schock 
We want to help one pupil in each Jocality 92 Brunswick 
Lessons FREE at once to help to advertise our nome study Building, New York 
method. For a short time, therefore, we Please send me your free 


book, “Music Lessons by 
Mail,” and particulars of 


offer our marvellous lessons FREE. Only charge is for postage and 
Beginners your offer of free lessons ox 
instrument. 


sheet music which is or advanced pupils. 
Mall the Coupon NOW 
Mall coupon or postal for free book, telling how we teach by, mall, 
Act quick, while offer of free lessons ia open. Write today—NOW. 
Instruments supptied when needed, cash or credit 


U. 8S. SCHOOL OF MUSIc, 
92 Brunswick Building, New York, City 


OGRAPH RECORDS 


ALL GooD TITLES ] 

Sent PARCEL POST PREPAID any- 

where in the United States. Enclose 

Money Order or Currency. 

mearanseny DRUG CO. 
5 a v 




















A totlet preparation ef merit. 
Helps to eradicate dandruff. 


estoring and 
Beanty to Gray and Faded Hai. 














and $1.00 at druggists. 




















lone upon points of 
answered ent as space 
Address your letters’ to. Editorial Department, 


Note—As m: 


it. 

Buccesstul Farming. : Moines, 
d sign your na . 

-—t- ty No names will be 


qu 


giring personal answer must enclose a three-cent stamp 

“My 
shortly. 
give her 
that would be pretty and not so very 


A Texas ——— ; A 
friend is going to be married v 
What kind of a present emg | 


ae, 


f you wish to give your friend a gift 
which is inexpensive and yet very beauti- 
ful, I would suggest that you select a 
emall piece of very fine linen upon which 
Linen is 
iece may 
be made into a handsome gift by the 


“When 
entering a restaurant should the gentle- 
Does he or the 
waiter help the lady with her wraps? 
Does one pay the waiter or do they have 
a cashier in up-to-date hotels and restau- 


you can = some hand work. 
much higher now, but a small 


addition of fine hand work. 
An Oklahoma reader asks: 


man remove his hat? 


rants?” 


Yes, your hat should be removed when 


you enter a public dining room. Either 
check it outside or place upon the hooks 


which are always provided for wraps. 
The waiter usually takes the ladies wraps, 
but if he does not do so, you should help 
her with them and hang them up for her. 
As a general rule, the waiter presents the 
bill at the end of the meal on a small tray, 
and returns the change in the same way. 
You remove what you wish, leaving part 
as a tip for good service. 

A Pennsylvania subscriber asks: ‘“When 
a young man takes a young woman to a 
certain place on the train and he buys the 
ticket, should she offer to repay him?” 

If your friend invited you to go on the 
excursion with him, he should pay for the 
tickets and stand all the other expense of 
the trip. If you just happen to meet him 
at the station, you should pay your own 
way, unless he is very insistent about 
paying it. In that case thank him for his 
courtesy and do not carry on a lengthy 
dispute about it. 

A Missouri reader aks: “What is the 
difference in hotels run on the American 
and European plan? Does one pay extra 
when he uses hotel stationery?’ 

At a hotel run on the European plan, 
you pay for your room and meals separate- 
ly. Under the American plan so much is 
charged a day or week for room and board, 
and you are required to pay for the meals 
whether they are taken at the hotel or not. 
As a general rule hotels furnish their 

uests with stationery free of charge, 
counting upon the advertising the hotel 
roeeives to recompense them for the 
cxpense. 

An Jowa subscriber asks: ‘When eat- 
ing soup, 1s 1t correct to place crackers in 
the soup or eat them separately?” 

Crackers or croutons which are served 
with soup, should never be broken iato 
the soup, but should be eaten separately. 

A Kansas reader asks: “When giving 
a reception for a newly wedded couple, 
should there be entertainment of some 
kind provided?” 

When a reception is given to introduce 
a newly married couple to friends of the 
family, it is not necessary that you provide 
other entertainment than music of some 

sort. A reception is supposed to give the 


guests opportunity to visit and me 
acquainted with those being introduced. 
Music, however, would lend a spirit of 


ayet 
rom 


to the affair, and would keep it 
ming dull and uninteresting. 


We used to be told to thaw out frozen 
eggs in cold water, but I think will 
find that the yolks will come out better if 


Iowa, «an i be 74 
estions will not 
. Those de- 


The Greatest 


shipped from Kansas City? t have 
you been buying this time?” 

I had given my husband the express no- 
tice and told him to get a box for mesince 
he was going to town anyway. When he 
drove up to the house he was plainly 
annoyed—so I determined to wait un- 
til morning before telling him mysecret. 

I thought that by morning his annoy- 
ance would be forgotten, but when he 
opened the box after breakfast he was 
angrier than before. I explained what it 
was, told him how badly we needed it, re- 
called certain incidents which I thought 
—_— justify the purchase, but all to no 
avail. 

“It isn’t any good, Mary! It can’tbe. 
Whoever heard of such a thing! Why in 
thunder didn’t you tell me aboutit fo Moe 
youspent good money on it! I won’t have 
it in my house—not on your life! And with 
more outbursts, Frank walked away. 

All day, Frank was sullen, as some men 
are when annoyed or ruffled. So I said, 
“Frank, if you’re so sot against having it, 
we'll just send it back. I got it on a 
month’s free trial. Even the express 
charges were prepaid.” 

That satisfied l'rank, and he was again 
in d humor. But I wasn’t quite 
ready to give up. 

After supper, Frank felt pretty good. 
A full stomach puts a man in a more 
cheerful frame of mind. So I went up to 
him and began talking about my pur- 

in a roundabout sort of way. 

“Frank,” I asked, “would you part 
with our telephone if we dn’t get 
another?” 
“Not for all this farm’s worth! ” ex- 
_ Frank. “Why, what makes you 
“Just a second, and I'll tell you. 
Would you sell your auto if you couldn’t 
t another?” “Not for a roll of $50 

ills bi —_ = to choke a cow! See 
here, Mary, what are you driving at?” 
“Never mind now, Frank—just one 
more question and then may be you’ll 
understand. Would you part with your 
gas engine, or your binder or any of your 
modern inery, or the cream se 
rator—and go back to the old way of 
doing things?” 
“Not if E kept on farming, I wouldn’t! 
Mary you're asking all sorts of foolish 
questions—and you know the answers as 
well as I do!” 
“Yes,” I replied, “it’s because I know 
what you think of modern conveniences 
that 1 decided to surprise you with one 
more modern convenience—and, I be- 
lieve, the greatest one we could have. 
Now Frank, just listen to reason. When 
the telephone was first invented people 
laughed at it. They never dreamed it 
would ever be more than a toy. Now 
u can talk from New York to San 

cisco, 4000 miles! Robert Fulton’s 

steamboat was laughed at,—but today 
you caa travel across the Atlantic Ocean 
in five days instead of three months in 
sail boats. Electricity was a joke at the 
start, in the eyes of most folks but look 
what it does today. The first automo- 
biles brought out the usual number of 
scoffers. did srireless erg So 
did the reaper and binder—why I'rank, 
T’ll bet thousands of farmers lost big 
money because they wouldn’t use a 
reaper self-binder even after its success 
was demonstrated. Every great new in- 
vention is laughed at and mdiculed—its 
human nature I guess. 
“Well, Frank, the indoor toilet I 
bought, is for houses without running 











warm water is used. 





water. It is one of the great new inven- 
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Blessing That 
Ever Came to Our Home 


A Prize Story; Told By A Farmer’s Wife 
“Mary, what’s in this box you had 


tions. If it is successful it is something 
wewant. If it isn’t successful I wouldn’t 
have it near the house, let alone.in the 
house. _ The truth is, Frank, I didn’t buy 
a ps in a poke.” The Cosgrove’s have 
had one exactly like ours for seven 
months. I wish you'd telephone there 
and ask them if they would part with it 
at any price if they couldn't get another. 
That’s what put it to my head to get 
one. I was over there afew weeksagoand 
saw theirs.I spoke to Jane Cosgroveabout 
it and she told me it was the greatest 
blessing that had come intotheir home. 

“I got the name of the manufacturers from 
her and wrote them. Their catal-g came a few 

ays ago and I read it thoroughly. There were en- 

dorsements from numerous State Boards of 
Health and from aSurgeon Generalof the United 
States Health Service. There was the 30 days’ 
free trial-o.er and the guarantee backed by $100, 
000 capital. Besi les, I hud seen their advertising 
in Successful Farming and I knew I could get 
my money | ack any time if I weren't satisfied. I 
also found that there were thousands of other 
people owning them so I figured that it must be a 
success, 

“Now, Frank, the Indoor Toilet is here. You 
can set it up in half an hour, Then if it isn’t odor- 
less—entire ly and completely odorless, you know 
ru be the first one to sewditback. It doesn’t require 
running water—and of course there's no plumb- 
ing. The sewage is dissolved ty a chemical pro- 
cess exactly like the new sewage disposal plants 
in big cities. It's all so simple that the only won- 
deris that we farm folxs naven’t had it until now.” 

Well, Frank finally decided to keep the Indoor 
Toilet for the free 30 days’ trial period. It was 
two years agoin Decem er that we installed it. 
And Frank would just as soon part with it as he 
would part with our son, Robert, who, Frank says, 
is ‘worth his weight in gold.” 

For two years, now, we haven't had sickness in 
our home, Before that, Robert was sick with ty- 
phoid, which I am sure was caused by contami- 
nation of our well water from the drainage of sew- 
age from the outhouse. Frank had a touch of in- 
testinal trou’ le which Dr. Crowley said was 
caused by personal neglect when his body needed 
attention. Now Frank is as “regular as clock- 
work,”’ because the Indoor Toilet makes it con- 
venient and easy to attend to nature’s demands. 

ore it came we all euffered from colds for we 
would go to the outhouse in the snow and sleet 
without enough clothing. And, of course, it has 
bene & when it was needed during the 

e have said goodbye forever to the old, un- 
sanitary, outhouse. We now have 
a real home. The Indoor Toilet bas proved, for us 
as it did for the Cosgroves and the thousands of 
other happy families who have them, the greatest 
blessing that has come to our home. It is as much 
@ part of our modern conveniences as the tele- 
phone, the automobile, the gas engine, the cream 
Be , or the eelf-binder. And if I had to part 
with all but one of these, I Lelieve I'd keep the 
Indoor Tvuilet. Only those who have one realize 
fully what it means, 

My suggestion to every farmer or farmer’s wife, 
is to write to the manufacturers and get their 
catalog and free trial offer. Be curious. At least 
investigate for yourself. Read what the Indoor 
Toilet means to you and your family in health 
gaved, money saved, and conveniences added. 
‘Then make your owr decision. Send the form 
below, or just a postal card, or letter right now 
to the Federal Josh & Door Co., 1723 Wabash 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo., and the catalog will 
come by return nm I earnestly advise you to 
do this now Lefore you turn this page. 

Note: The Indoor Toilet has proved a bless- 
ing to all those who have had no indoor con- 
venience. It has also proved indispensable in 
Stores, in larde homes where an extra toilet 
was needed, ia factories, in a huudred and one 
other piaces. The free book suggests a num- 
ber of places where it can be u . Mall cou- 
pon or write a postal or letter today. 


(Coupon For Free Book and 30 Days Free Trial Offer) 





Federal Sash & Door Company 
1723 Wabash Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Please send me your free book and 30 
Days Free Trial Offer on tne Indoor Toilet 
for homes without plumbing. This does not 
igate me in any way. 


Name - mn 
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HE room where the 
family gathers in 
the evening should 

be cheerful and comfort- 
able, with nothing too 
fine, or too hard to care 
for, to be in daily use and 
enjoyment. There should 
be comfortable chairs 
: enough for all the family 
and some guests, a long 
couch, a table or two, a 
desk, bookease and arti- 
cles the family life re- 
‘ quires. The chairs should 
be of different sizes and 
kinds to suit different 
people; they need not match,but should be 
of one wood or one general color. Such — 
contrasts as mahogany and yellow oa 
should be avoided. Brown oak in the 
fumed and waxed finish not too dark, is a 
good choice, especially with brown wood- 
work. Mahogany looks its best with 
white paint. Willow and rattan furniture 
will go with either oak or mahogany, and 
so will walnut, if you have some comfort- 
able old chairs in that wood. Some of the 
0d styles of chairs are the old-fashioned 
3oston rocker, the Morris chair, for an 
easy chair with low seat and reclining back, 
Windsor, and ladder-backed arm chairs, 
for straighter backs and higher seats, and 
in willow the Bar Harbor and in rattan 
the Canton shapes. 
Avoid Superfluous Ornamentations 
\ plain Davenport will look better 
than the clumsy ornate ones. A cot witha 
cover and cushions that harmonize with 
the room will be less offensive than most 
of the Davenports and lounges in the 
average furniture store tho there are 
graceful sofas in the best stores. The 
plain ones of willow or rattan are often 
satisiactory 
In tables too, avoid ornate clumsiness. 
\ substantial library table, in the Mission 
or Arts and Crafts styles will do. A more 
graceful table is the gate-leg, with a round 
or oval top. Charming little sewing tables 
with drawers are common now in good 
aLtores 
In a room with brown woodwork and 
furniture the walls should be light enough 
for cheerfulness but not too delicate. A 
tan or fawn color, chosen with care to/| 
harmonize with the brown wood, is good. | 
If the room is not well lighted a more yel- | 
lowish shade will be needed than in a 
sunny room. Several samples should be 
tried. Plain paper or the kind with a 
slightly broken surface, called ‘fabric 
paper,’ or perhaps one with a small all- 
over pattern, a shade lighter or darker 
than the ground will be a good aaeroune 
for furniture, curtains, pictures and books, 
which will supply other colors. If such 
things are scarce, and plain walls make the 
room look bare, a figured paper in colors 
may be used, such as a foliage paper in 
green, tan, red and blue, discreetly 
mingled. The paper should go from the 
base board to the ceiling, finished) wth a 
plain picture mold that matches the wood- 
work. If the room is very high ceiled a 
wainscot may be used or a drop ceiling 
with the picture molding below it. The 
present style, however, is low ceilings 
and undivided walls with no borders or 
crowns 


Don't Spoil a Good Outlook 

The matter of curtains is important. 
Thin curtains that cover the glass are 
needed only to screen an ugly outlook. 
Farm houses can do without them and 
make their views worth looking at. So 
curtains are made with a valance across 
the top of the window and straight pieces 
down each side to the sill or a few inches 
below. The valance and side curtains 
should hang a little full, and be finished 
with a hem or a narrow gimp. If the 








FURNISHING THE LIVING ROOM! 


By HELEN BOWEN 


rod is long enough the 
side curtains will hang 
chiefly over the 
and wall, only the edge 
covering the glass. Simp 
materials , such as cre- 
tonne, casement cloth, 
voile and the Sunfast 
fabrics are preferred to 
lace. With plain walls a 
gayly patterned cretonne 
curtain will be attrac- 
tive. In the several col- 
ors, one should match the 
walls and the others be repeated 
in other articles in the room. The 
same material may be used for 
cushion and table covers. With a figured 
wall paper the curtains should be plain 
stuff, of one of the colors in the paper. 
The shades should be of plain Holland 
with a cord and ring to draw them. 

The rugs or earpet should harmonize 
with the walls and furnishings. A rug 
that is chiefly brown and tan with some 
repetition of the other colors in the room 
will look well. If the room seems too 
brown, however, choose a rug in which a 
dull shade of one of the other colors pre- 
dominates. In such rugs as Brussels and 
Wiltons, Oriental patterns are good. 
Real Oriental rugs are far better than any 
machine made ones, both in wearing 
qualities and beauty, and a few years 
ago were to be had at prices that made 
them an economy. Old-fashioned 
carpets and rugs of hooked, braided, aoa 
woven rags are in favor now, and some 
are good-looking. Hit-or-miss ones of the 
colors in the room with brown borders 
would look well in this living room. 


NECESSARY KITCHEN TOOLS 

The question is often asked among 
housekeepers, “What tools outside cook- 
utensils > you consider necessary in the 
farm kitchen?” The size of the family 
and the kind of work to be done will de- 








termine the answer somewhat, altho there 
a few tools, most of them very inexpensive, 
the absence of which invariably make 
work harder or increases the time spent 


in accomplishing it. 


: f 
Among these necessary tools, a set of 
ood steel knives is most important. 
‘his is generally a common lack in the 
hee 4 oe It would — the _ 
er of an angel to to cut an » cho 
ol famine te knives that a 
housekeepers use. Sometimes a worn- 
out butcher knife is made to do duty for 
everything; other times it is a blunt and 
broken case knife or the remains of a 
paring knife that the housekeeper tries 
to use for any and every job, that requires 
a knife. Sometimes, too, she does not 
hesitate to use her one knife as a can 
opener or cork screw. No wonder tem- 
pers are spoiled with kitchen work. 
There should be in every kitchen a good 
meat knife, a spatula or palette knife, 
with its long flexible blade and dull . 
and one or two case knives. 
knife collection should also include a 
medium-sized pair of scissors that will 
cut clos. to the points, for these will be 
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Ends February 2S? 


OU should have received 

your copy of our 120-page 

Sale Book before this. If 
you have not, borrow your 
neighbor’s copy, or send us*your 
mame and address at once. This 
sale offers you an unusual op- 
portunity to save considerable 
money on many lines of guar- 
anteed merchandise.” 


For instance, here is an offer 
that you will find on page 28: 


Women’s Topless 
Pink Brocade Corset 


Order by No. 32 P9600 
See Page 28 of Your Sale Book 


Made of fancy pink brocade 
with elastic band at top. A 
very popular topless model for 


sizes 20 to 30. A $ 29 
corset bargain you 
cannot afford to miss. 

This and the other offers made in our 
Special Sale-by-Mail Catalog should 
be taken advantage of atonce. We 
cannot supply more of the goods at 


these special sale prices after present 
large stocks are exhausted. 





ou 


Kansas 


Fort Worth 


Please Write House Nearest You 

















Di efi gemeed engined oe le 


Pe er yt 
Te eee 
Write Today sii rou! rine iirated above you == 


Oadies’ of men’s). 
Haroid Lachman Co., 12 N. Michigan Av.,Dept 3522 .Chicag¢ 
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a meal quickly. deal for factory 
men up noon meals. 

ily Damen g tarts and turns off 
quick. Noexpense. Absolutely safe. 
Not Sold in Stores 


















































found most useful in cutting raisins, 






























































pineapple, string beans, removing the 
seeds from oranges and grapefruit, etc. 

To keep these knives in good condition 
there should be a small grindstone or 
emery wheel to attach to the work table. 
This little tool can be bought for $1.25 
up and will pay for itself in a remarkably 
short time, since the average woman is 
useless when it comes to getting good 
results from stone or steel. One may not 

ye able to have nearly all the labor-saving 

evices that might be helpful but half a 

wen knives, a practical inplement to 

ep them in goed condition and then a 

termination to use them in the right 

:y is possible in every home. : 

Every woman who cooks has a right to 

ood pie and cake pans, a light but st 

yooden spoon, a heavy iron spoon, B 
strainer, flour sifter, measuring cups and a 
Dover egg beater, each one of which can 
be bought for less than half a dollar. A 
double boiler will cost more but every 
cook needs one for sauces, salad dressings, 
custards and cereals. A meat grinder can 
be used for too many things to mention 
and costs so little it should be included 
in every kitchen equipment. t 

After the cooking utensils, the three 
important articles which every kitchen 
should contain are a good coal or wood 
range for winter use, an oil or gas stove for 
hot weather, a fireless cooker and running 
water. 

An up-to-date fireless cooker costs 
from $10 to $20, depending on its size, 
but it is one of the greatest Gioretean that 
ever came into the kitchen. It requires 
practice to become efficient in its use, but 
the experience and knowledge are among 
the most helpful things that the house- 
keeper can acquire. 

Just to turn the faucet over the kitchen 
sink and draw all the water you need! 
Any housekeeper who knows that com- 
fort after having had to carry water into 
the house by the pailful for years and years 
knows full well there is no other labor- 
saving appliance that can surpass running 
water in the house. Generally it costs 
less to have this in any farm home than 
the farmer’s wife expects. If there is a 
gasoline engine on the farm a trifling sum 
of money will be sufficient to pipe the 
water into the kitchen from an ov 
tank.—E. C. 8. 


BROKEN CHINA MADE NEW 

“Betty in the kitchen broke a willow 

pattern plate; 

I spoke to her severely, but I spoke a 

moment late.” 

However, Betty ran for her new dis- 
covery and soon the plate not only 
looking, but really as asever. Betty 
is generous and is willing to pass on her 
little secret. 

She says; “Sodium silicate, or water 
glass, as it is commonly called, will cement 
the broken edges firmly together, as ‘it is 
one of the ingredients used in the manu- 
facture of china and glass.” Brush the 
thick solution along the clean broken 
edges and hold together a few minutes, 
when it will harden. 

I had some solution of water glass left 
from preserving my supply of eggs for 
winter, and decided to try it. I followed 

ier directions carefully, and my broken 
hina plate could hardly be told from a 

-wone. I use it on the table, pour boil- 

it water on it, let it soak in | <= when 
ind it remains intact. 

Then I tried it on glass, with equal 

iccess, tho it takes longer, as glass is not 
1s porous as china. | mended a glass fruit 
jar which had the bottom out, making it 
good for long service as a grocery con- 
tainer in my kitchen cabinet, where I like 
to keep staple foods conveniently near. 

We also mended some window panes, 
where no pieces had been lost from the 
sash. As glass is so high priced, this is a 
considerable saving: It also saves fuel, for 
wind does not come thru a mend as it does 
thru a crack.—C, 8. 
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‘4923 Dedicated to the task of performing 
14U 142 =@ Necessary service more efficiently, 
more handily and more economically ¥' 77 
than was previously possible, the Maytag j 
Muli-Motor Washer with Swinging, 
Reversible Wringer has achieved a suc- 
cess far beyond the early aspirations 
of its makers. 
thousands of rural and suburban homes 
are the happier for its possession. 


You will appreciate the Maytag Laun- 
dry Manual. Sent gratss, 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY 
DEPT. 275 
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iance is made to order f: 
you use it 30 











What 15° You ‘x Nation's 





Washington, the home of the Pathfinder, is the 
nerve-center of civilization; history is being 
made at this world capital. The Pathfinder’s 

illustrated weekly review gives yuu a clear, im- 
ial and correct diagnosis of public affairs, 
ring these strenuous, epoch-making days. 














he matter of AS¢in stamps or coin will Drin, 


you the Path 

finder 13 weeks on trial. The Pathfinderis an illustrated weekly. 

published at the Nation's center,for the Nation; a paper that priats 
all the news of the world and tells the truth and only the truth; now 
in its 26th year. This paper fills the bill without emptying the purse; 
itcosts but $1a year. If you want to keep posted on whatis going 
on in the world, at theleast expense of time or money, this is yous 


means. If you wanta paper in your home which is sincere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is yours. If you 
would appreciate a paper which puts everything clearly, fairly, briefiy—here itis. Send 186 toshow that you mightlike suche 


om and we will send the Pathfinder on pro 


13 weeks, 
e 1Sc does not repay us; we are glad to investin new friencis, 


The Pathfinder, Rox 22 , Washington, D.C. 





Please mention Successful Farming when writing to its advertisers. 
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175 Chicks 


Didn’t Lose One! 


G. W. Miller of Pittsburgh, Okla., writes; 
“I used Reefer’s Read lief for bowel 
trouble for my baby chicks and out of 175 
hatched I haven’t lost one.” You can save 
your little chicks, too, if you use Reefer’s 
Ready Relief and protect them from the 
dreaded White Diarrhea. Give them this 
new scientific remedy as soon as they are 
out of the shell and keep them on it ten 
days or two weeks and you will be amazed 
and delighted at their health and growth. 


Nothing Can Cure Dead Chicks 
Send $1.00 today to FE. J. Reefer, poultry 
expert ,43az Poultry Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
for a package of Ready Relief, enough to save 500 
chicks. Aren't your baby chicks worth five for a 

nny? Or, better yet, send $2.35 on special Baby 
hick Spring discount for three of the regular one 
dollar packages. You take no risk because a million 
dollar bank guarantees that if you are not satis- 
fied your money will be returned on request. Send 
$2.35 today. This will save you many a heartache. 
If you don’t want to try this bank guaranteed 
Baby Chick saver now just ask Mr. Reefer to 
mail you absolutely free his valuable poultry book 
that tells the experience of a man who has made a 
fortune out of poultry. 


Hatched 140 Chicks—Lost Only One 
Mrs. T. E. Murphy of Hughesville, Mo., writes: 
“I used your Ready Relief for White Diarrhea 
in my chicks and only lost one of 140." Here are 
more letters from a few of the hundreds who 
write me 


Poultry Raisers Write from All 
Over the U.S. Ready Relief 
Saves Baby Chicks 


Hatched 200—Raised Them All 

My neighbors have lost lots of chicks. I had over 
200 hatched and haven't lost a singie one with White 
Diarrhea and I give Ready Relief the praise. —Mrm.G. 
HANCOCK, Sturgis, Ky 

Only Lest 1 out of 100 

I have only lost one chick out ofa hatch of 100 

since using Ready Relief. —-M RS.NETTIE KENNEDY, 


wa, ill 
Never Lost a Chick 

I used the box of Reefer's Reedy Relief and never 
ost a chick MRS. FLORENCE FURGUSON, 
Indianapolis, Okla 

Only Lost One of Incubator Hatch 

Received the box of Ready Kellef My incubator 
ust hatched and [ only lost ome chick with White 
Yiarrhea.—M RS. U. F. GILLHAM, Central City,Neb. 

Saved 260 Hatch 

Received your tablets Friday and have been givi 
it to the 60 chicks They were about a week old an 
was losing three or four a day, but this morning they 
seem ail right and lost none the last twenty-four 
hours. —F. WEIST, Talcottville, N. Y. 

Not One Chick Lost 

Have not losta single chick since 1 an using 

Ready Rellef.—Mrs B. COURSON, Cordova, Ala. 
Hatched 117—Raised Them All 

I have been using your White Diarrhea remedy on my 
astiot of little chicks.I hatehed 117 chicks and have 
not lost a one. They are ten oye old today, and not 
& weak one inthe flock—JOHN A. CLARK, Jones- 


“Order Today 


Send a dollar today for a full-sise package of 
Reefer’s Ready Relief. Or better yet send $2.35 
at special discount on three packages for a season's 
supply. Order now and be ready when your chicks 
hatch and save them all You run no risk. A 
Millon-Dollar Bank will refund instantly if you are 
not entirely satisfied. [Whether you order “Ready 
Relief’ now or not, mark the coupon for Mr. Reefer 
to send you absolutely free his valuable poultry book 
that tella the experience of a man who has mate a 
fortune out of poultry.) Act NOW. Pin a dollar 
bill to the coupon. Or take advantage of the dis- 
count and send $2.35 for three full-sise $1 pack- 

«. Send for this bank guaranteed chick saver 


Now Today! 





6282 Poultry Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
$100 for one full-size package Oo 

( -— of “Ready Relief" Tonic, 

\ $235 for three full-size $1.00 packages of 
~— “FE y Relief” en special Gicecant.U) 

(Mart X tn the square oppostée order you want.) 

Send this with an absolute Bank Guarantee that you 

will refund my money If this tonic is not satisfactory 

to me in every way 


Enclosed 
ood 


Name 


Address.... 
Poultry Book FREE t!72n,2%.57 
try thie Bank Guar- 
anteed chick saver at least put en 
me to send you my poultry book F 





THE LIGHTER MEAL 

Three hearty meals a day is too much 
for the short winter days on the farm. 
The habit of having one light meal and 
that at noon is an excellent one. The 
children going to school, need a substan- 
tial mat to them thru the lon 
school session. They need another good 
nourishing meal at night since they have 
nothing but a cold lunch at noon. The 
men of the family having had their good 
breakfast, with a hearty supper in pros 
pect, are satisfied with a light lunch at 
noon. The plan gives the housewife 
time to do up her morning tasks after a 
late breakfast and have the afternoon for 
sewing or an occasional visit to a neighbor. 

A hot soup that can be prepared in a 
few minutes time, a bit of cold meat left 
from the evenin before, fruit and cookies 
with a pitcher of milk to drink, make up 
a beautiful lunch. The soup can 
largely made up of broth from meat cook- 
ed the day before or even longer. It may 
be made from beans cooked on a previous 
day or from odds and ends of vegetables 
on hand that need only the addition of a 
little soup stock. If you keep a fire in 
the kitchen range all day for heating pur- 
poses, as many do, the soup materials 
can be simmering from breakfast time on 
with no attention whatever from the 
cook. If you depend on a base burner 
for heat, or on a furnace, it is an easy mat- 
ter to have the materials for a — 
soup simmering on one or the other 
forenoon. 

It is ible for a good manager to 
have a simple but appetizing lunch every 
day without using more than half an 
hour at noon in its preparation. Some- 
times you may have a dish of baked beans 
in the oven or on the back of the base 
burner keeping hot for the noontime 
lunch, most of the baking having been 
accomplished the day before. The one 
hot dish seems necessary to satisfy the 
appetite for warm things on a cold day. 

he supper or dinner, whichever you 
choose to call the evening meal, must be 
rather early because of the hungry school 
children. Six o’clock is a good hour. 
This gives the mother time to get the work 
done up and out of the way for a long 
evening, and gives the children time 
enough for the hearty food to partially 
digest before their early bedtime. Where 
there are girls in the family they are home 
from school in time to assist in preparing 
the big meal of the day, which is as it 
shosbiibe. 

The old way of having a hearty meal at 
noon and the pick up meal at night, 
leaves the school children underfed, or 
makes it imperative that the mother get 
something extra especially for them. The 
men getting a heart«* dinner so soon after 
a heavy breakfast are sluggish and half 
sick with colds thruout the winter. The 
housewife is over worked and tied closely 
at home, a slave to her meals. 

Of course, on special days, when the 
men are shelling corn, sawing wood or 
doing heavy jobs that claim a full day 
of hard labor, they will need something 
more substantial at noon too, but these 
do not come very often on the average 
farm during the winter.—J. FE. 8. 


Milk will keep sweet longer in a shallow 
pan than in a pitcher. 

Lettuce will keep fresh and crisp for a 
week if placed in a cloth or paper bag and 
then put in a cold place. 

Bacon fat may be used as sho ing in 
cornbread. Many housekeepers think 
that cornbread is improved by the slight 
flavor of bacon.—H. C. L. 
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bake, try greasing their skins with bacon 
fat. You will be surprised to see that 
the skins of the baked potatoes will be 
soft and smooth, not dry, hard and 


GRAPE mace Waal LEAF EDG- 
I 


This is extremely handsome as a trim- 
ming for dining-room linens. 

Ch. 68 turn. First row: 11 sp. 2 bl. 6 
sp. * 1 tr. c. skip 1 in ch. shell in next, 
lsp. ch. 5 turn. The upper edge the full 
length of the lace is made as from * and 
will not be repeated again in the directions. 
\t lower edge ch. 5 turn #6 used each time 
ind will not be repeated. Second row: 

sp. 4 bl. 10 sp. Third row: 7 sp. 2 bl. 
i sp. 4 bl. 5 8p. Fourth row: 3 sp. 2 bl. 

sp. 2 bl. Ll sp. 4 bl. 6 sp. Fifth row: 3 
p. 2bl. 1 sp. 4 bl. 3sp.4bl.2sp. Sixth 

yw: 2sp. 4 bl. 1 sp. 2 bl. 1 sp. 2 bl. 1 sp. 
i bl. 2sp. Seventh row: 2 sp. 4 bl. 3 sp. 
i bl. 1 sp. 2 bl. 3 sp. Eighth row: 2 sp. 
| bl. 3 sp. 4 bl. 1 sp. 2 bl. 1 sp. 2 bl. 8 sp. 
Ninth row: 5 sp. 4 bl. 1 sp. 2 bl. 1 sp. 2 bl. 
2 sp. 1 bl. 1 sp. Tenth row: 1 sp. 1 bl. 
Lsp. 4 bl. 3sp.4 bl. 5sp. Eleventh row: 
} sp. 2 bl. 1 sp. 2 bl. 1 sp. 4 bl. 1 sp. 1 by 
isp. Twelfth row: 1 sp. 1 bl. 2 sp. 2 tA. 
| sp. 4 bl. 8 sp. Thirteenth row: 8 sp. 
t bl. 4 sp. 2 bl. 1 sp. Fourteenth row: 2 
sp. 1 bl. 2sp. 1 bl. 2sp. 2 bl. 3sp. 1 bl. 2 ap. 
Fifteenth row: 3 sp. 2 bl. 6 sp. 1 bl. 1 sp. 
L bl. 2sp. Sixteenth row: 2 sp. 2 bl. 2 sp. 
i bl. 3 sp. 1 bl. 2 sp. 1 bl. 2 sp. Seven- 

eeth row: 1 sp. 1 bl. 3sp. 1 bl. 1 sp. 1 bl. 3. 
p. 2 bl. l sp. 1 bl. l sp. Eighteenth row: 
1 sp. 1 bl. 2 sp. 2 bl. 2 sp. 1 bl. 1 sp. 1 bl. 
i sp. 1 bl. 3 sp. cb 14, turn. Nineteenth 
row: 6 sp. 2 bl. 1 sp. 8 bl. 1 sp. 1 bl. 1 sp. 
i bl. 3 sp. Twentieth row: 2 sp. 1 bl. 
3sp. 2 bl. 1 sp. 5 bl. 5 sp. Twenty-first 
row: 4 sp. 3 bl. 1 sp. 2 bl. 1 sp. 2 bl. 4 ap. 
1 bl. lsp. Twenty-second row: 1 sp. 1 bl. 
1 sp. 1 bl. 2 sp. 2 bl. 1 sp. 1 bl. 1 sp. 
3 bh 5sp. Twenty-third row: 7 sp. 2 bl. 
2 sp. 1 bl. 2 sp. 1 bl. 1 sp. 1 bl. 2 sp. 
Twenty-fourth row: 5 sp. 4 bl. 2 sp. 2 bl. 
6sp. Twenty-fifth row: 6 sp. 4 bl. 3sp. 2 bl. 
4sp. ‘Twenty-sixth row: 3 sp. 2 bl. 1 sp. 
1 bl. 1 sp. 1 bl. 2sp. 3 bl. 5 sp. Twenty- 
seventh row: 5 sp. 1 bl. 3 sp. 2 bl. 1 sp. 
t bl. 3 sp. Twenty-eighth row: 3 sp. 
2 bl. l sp. 1 bl. 1 sp. 3 bl. 1 sp. 3 bl. 4 sp. 
['wenty-ninth row: 4 sp. 2 bl. 1 sp. 4 bl. 
| sp. 2 bl. l sp. 1 bl. 3sp. Thirtieth row: 
sp. 4bl. 1sp.6bl.3sp. Thirty-first row: 
tsp. 4 bl. 2sp.4 bl. 5sp. Thirty-second 

w: 5sp. 3 bl. l sp. 1 bl. 6 sp. Thirty- 
hird row: 5 sp. 1 bl. 3 sp. 1 bl. 6 sp. 
Chirty-fourth row: 10 sp. 1 bl. 1 sp. 1 bl. 
3 sp. Thirty-fifth row: 4 sp. 1 bb. 1 sp. 
| bl. 9 sp. Thirty-sixth row: 8 sp. 1 bl. 
2 sp. 2 bl. 3 sp. repeat from beginning. 

Cover lower edge with 2 de. in each sp. 
ind picot over alternate tr. c.—G. 8. 





THE HOUSEWIFE’S SCRAPBOOK 


In very cold weather, when clothes are 
to dry outdoors, and there is danger of 


freezing, it is better not to starch them 
first. Let them rough dry out doors 
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A Tebfabin 7 Maus | 
Beautifully Clean 


hie wonderful No-Trouble Power Washer you have | 





eard so much about washes everything perfectly, from 
your most delicate waist to the heaviest blanket, without 
the least injury. 


Automatic Power Washer 


Two easy levers control every- supplied with motor to be driven 
thing. Washes and wrings sepa- by any farm lighting plant. | 
rately or both at the same time. No tilting of tub to drain water 

Wringer swings easily to 3 posi- < 
tions; runs forward or backward, Sold everywhere for 10 years— | 
instantly reversible by simple lever. 50,000 in use. 
Automatic Safety Release causes FREE Two valuable Household 
rolis to separate—insuring perfect Booklets —“Formulas for 
safety. Soap and Cleaning Compounds” 

Equipped with pulleytobedriven and “Cleaning Hints"—to every 
by any gas engine. Also may be womaninterested. Write for them. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC WASHER COMPANY 
301 Third Street « NEWTON, IOWA 


INNA AANA 


BROOMS AT 
WHOLESALE 


RENEWABLE The handle and socket will 
HEADS wear many years. The 
broom part °s renewable 

nd guarauteed to wear longer 
than four corn orooms, Your mer- 
chant’s“O.K.” on your letter saying 
you will return the brooms or pay 


for them in ten des after you re- 
ceive them brings sixe »mplete brooms 
for you and your friends to try. 
On Tvial at Whoiesale Price 


The complete broom sets ever ywnere at $1.50 each. 
The wholesale price is three tor $3.50; AGENTS 
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2 YEARS extra $ 

GUARANTEE NO chances $ 
Just to prove our low prices—worth $5.50 


finely tailored to measure pants, for dress 
or work. Guaranteed pee two years 
ck. 


can’t be sold for ess. . 
All extras free, pick the style to suit your 





where the frost will bleach them, then 
bring them in and starch them and let 
them dry the second time ‘n the house. 





When lard or any other fat has a slightly 


burned taste or other foreign flavor, melt 
the fat and put into it thick slices of raw | 
potato. When the fat no longer bubbles | 


ind the potatoes are brown, strain thru | 


a cloth and cool. The strained fat will | 
be entirely free from the burned taste. 


Before putting potatoes in the oven to 


varped.—H. C. L. 


| Ukulele, Guitar, Mandolln, Cornet or Banjo 


taste. Peg tops, fancy cuffs, belt loops < 
and pocket flaps, large and stout sizes 
not one cent extra. 


WE PAY POSTAGE exons ¢ 


Lowest prices in U. 8. and we pay postage 

and express. Write for finest free outfit, 

over 129 styles i —, cloth samples. 
9 sure 


six for $5.00; twe.ve for #J.00, express WANTED 
prepaid. Each one guutanteed, Address: 

sale B.ocom Department 
Milwaukee Durtiess jrush Co., Milwaukee. Wis 
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any of our agents earn more. The Free 
Outfit shows you how to earn big CASH Profits, 
write for itnow. Send no cash. 


SPENCER MEAD CO.. Wholesale Tailors, Dept. 156. 

















iiofiul sew system of teaching note music by ma/! Has Successful Farming Helped You? 


To Grst pupils in ea ch locali ty, we'll give a $20 superb Violin 
Mandolin, Ukulele, Guitar, Hawaiian Guitar, Cornet or Ban If it has heiped you. it will help your neighbors, 
jo abeolutely free. Very amall charge for lessons only ex | As a community booster you'll be Intere ted in our 
7 We guarantee success or no charge. Complete out Speciai Get Acquainted offer, Write for 

A rite st ance—no obligation. Successful Farmin. Des Moines, lowa 
SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF BUSIC, Dept. 465, CHICAGO, ILL. = > 
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Catalogue Notice 
550 designs of Ladies’, Misses” and 
ehensive article on dressmaking 


pr n@, also some = 
trating 30 of the vartous, simple stitches) all valuabie bin 














2731 Waist—2527 Skirt—A_ Charming Cos- 
tume for Calling or Home Wear. The waist, 
2731, is cut in seven sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 
46 inches bust measure. The skirt, 2527, in seven 
gizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 34 inches waist 
measure. Eight yards of 44 inch material will be 
required for the entire dress. Two separate pat- 
terns. 10 cents for each pattern. 

2740—A Smart Frock. Satin and serge, or 
eatin and Georgette crepe, could be combined 
for this model. The psttern is cut in three sizes: 
16, 18 and 20 years. Size 18 requires 544 yards of 
40-inch material. Price 10 cents. 

2748—A Good Suit Style for the Small Boy. 
The pattern is cut in four sizes: 3, 4, 5 and 6 years. 
Size 4 requires 1% yard of 27-inch material for the 
waist, and 1% yard for the trousers. Price 10 cents. 

2752—A Dainty Model for *‘Party”’ or “‘Best"’ 


Wear. The pattern is cut in four mses: 6, 8, 10 
and 12 years. It requires 1 yard of linipg 27 inches 
wide for the underwaist, and 3 yardsof material for 
the dress, for an 8 year size. Price 10 cents. 


2732—A Neat Vress for a Little Girl. This 
dainty little model could be made of percale, or 
geersucker, with facings of pique, or drill, or in lawn, 
batiste, repp, poplin, serge and gabardine. The 
pattern is cut in five sizes: 2, 3, 4, 5 and 3 years. 
Size 4 will require 254 yards of 44inch material. 
Price 10 cents 
7701—A Splendid Day Dress. This is a“slip 
” style. The sleeve may be finished in wrist or 


op 





Bend 10c in afiver or stamps for our Up-to-Date 
Spring & Summer 1919 Catalogue, ining 
Chlidren's Patterns, a concise and com- 








mts for the needie (Mus- 
ta to the home dressmaker. 














elbow length. The pattern is cut in seven sizes: 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. 
Sise 38 requires 5% y of 36-inch’ material. 
Price 10 centa. 

2724 Waist—2734 Skirt—A Smart Afternoon 
Frock. Pattern No. 2724 supplies the waist 
design; it is cut in seven sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
and 46 inches bust measure. The skirt, 2734, in 
seven sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 34 inches 
waist measure. To make the dress for a jum 
size will require $34 yards of 36-inch material for 
the entire costume. Two separate patterns, 10 
cents for each pattern. 

2726—A Dainty and p39 J Gui 


Dress. The guimpe may be of crepe. lawn or silk, 
and the — of pilin, repp, serge, ine 
silk or velveteen. e pattern is cut in five sises: 


4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Sise 8 requires 34 yards 
of 27-inch material for the guimpe, and 2% yards 
for the dress. Price 1° cents. 

2729—Ladies’ Costume. This will make a 
_—— street or calling dress. It will lend itself 
effectively to combinations of materials. The pat- 
tern is cut in seven sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 
46 inches bust measure. Size 38 will require 6 yards 
of 44-inch materiel. Price 10 cents. 

2712—A Uniqrc and Comf Negligee. 
Thisisca model for crepe, cre co chins, awe, 
ttern is cut in four sizes: small, 32-34, 


dine. The 





albatross, batiste, silk, satin, 
medium, 40-42; and extra large, 


How to Order Patterns 37272 
number and size wanted 
—- 


, a8 patterns cannot be d . 
your letter to Pattern Dept. Successful Farming, 
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UR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


name and address plainly 
Be careful to give correct 
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inches bust measure. Size medium requires 6%% 
yards of 36-inch material. Price 10 cents. 

2719—A Popular Style. The pattern is cut in 
four sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. Size 8 requires 4 

of 27 inch material. Price 10 cents. 

2710—A Good Model for a First Short D_ cso. 
This simple style is nice for cambric, muslin, lawn, 
batiste, cashmere, flannelette, gingham, or seer- 
sucker. The pattern is cut in five sizes: 6 months, 
1, 2, 3, and 4 years. Size 2 will require 2 yards of 
36-inch material. Price 10 cents. 

2723—A ‘Cover All”’ m. The pattern is 
cut in four sizes: small, 32-34; medium, 36-38; 
large, 40-42 and extra large, 44-46 inches bust 
measure. Size jum will require 534 yards of 
27-inch material. Price 10 cents. 

2725S—A Dress for the Growing Girl. 
Tho pattern is cut in four sizes: 8, \0, 12 and 14 
years. Size 12 will require 3 yards of 36-inch 

. Price 10 cents. 

2713—An Up-To-Date U arment. It 
makes an ideal combination of corset cover and 
drawers, may be converted into 2 princess 
chemise if the envelope extension is omit The 
peters, is cut in four sizes: , 32-34; medium, 

38; larg, 40-42; and extra , 44-46 inches 

Size medium will requiro 744 yards 


is out in f oa 2'o8. 10 Size & roquirez 
in four s120s: 4, 
ioe yards of S6-inch meterial. Price 10 cente. 





THINGS THAT ARE FASHIONABLE 


The vogue of the tunic, altho with us 
or several years, is more strongly sup- 
ported than ever. It is the one form of 
iress that imparts something youthful 
even to mature figures. While not a 
lrapery, it takes the part of a drapery 
ind has its best pionts while it has none 
if its cumbersome effects. The tunic with 
straight lines in its various forms is most 
popular. It may be cleverly plaited, hung 
unevenly, slashed or made with overlap- 
ping portions. Apron effects, tabliers, 
panels, draped and flying are all of the 
tunie variety. A tunic wil] lengthen the 
waist line, give slender hip effects, and 
complement the skirt if it is artistically 
developed. 

A new girdle four inches wide is made 
alternate folds of satin twisted like a 
While it makes the waist 


of 
Hindo turban. 


thicker, it also makes it and the hips 
appear smaller. 
Many evening dresses have scant 


skirts, with full draperies in tunic or sash 
effects. Jet embroideries and ribbon bows 
are much in vogue. 

The sash itself promises to be very popu- 
lar, as the season advances. A sash made 
f soft satin, and lined with a contrasting 
shade of the same material makes a very 
affective decoration. 

Short coats of fur are popular for day 
wear. 

The long lines to which we have become 
accustomed in dress fashions are given 
variety by novel embroideries and ribbon 
wr silk braid in combination with embroid- 
eries. 

A scant skirt to be comfortable must 
be short, hence women with sturdy ankles 
had better have skirts of more comfortable 
width, which may be obtained by can- 
‘elled plaits at the sides. 

White corduroy, plush, coarse silk 
tersey are used on collars and cuffs. 
With black and dark blue the white is 
very attractive. 

On frocks in the favorite tobacco shade 
dark brown is used, and on dark brown 
eloth or satin, Venetian red is very 
“ffective. 

A dress of blue serge trimmed with. silk 
braid could have collar and cuffs of white 
faille or tricot, and a belt of black leather 
fastened with a white buckle. 

Sleeves of this season are either extreme- 
ly long or short. 

Novel waist coats are shown made of 
wide ribbon. Just a length arranged over 
the shoulders close to the neck and fasten- 
ed with tiny buttons. The ends are 
turned up to form pockets, and a wide 
collar is added that turns over the coat 
collar. 

All sorts of combinations are in order 
in the make-up of dresses but the latest 
notion is to have a dress of one material, 
pee of black satin. There are 
ovely new velvets and also voiles striped 
in self color which require no trimming 
but a sash of wide ribbon. 

A dress of pink voile could have a sash 
of navy blue. One of blue crepe could be 
effectively decorated with a fur brown 
ribbon sash. 

Blue and green plaid skirts are shown 
for young girls for wear with a coat of 
plain dark ond a blouse the color of the 
coat and a hat to match. 

Tailored suits of plain serge trimmed 
with plaid in blue-and green are also nice 
for “Juniors.” 

The prope r thing for a street costume 
is a short skirt, hung straight and a three- 
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| We are sendin 
|| customers and 


If 
and the new styles 


Book. 


shown—each model the 
latest thing. 


appeal to you. 


of Women, 


Silk Georgette Crepe Handsomely 


Style Book. 


and newness. Displays the collarless t 
latest and most becoming round neck-line. 


feta cuTs. The skirt is gracefully shirred 
and i3 cut with pleasing fullness. The 
are as decorative as they are useful. 


piping effectively enhance the model. 
waist. COLORS: 


trimming. SIZES: Misses, 14 to 20 





quarters len h coat, either in sack form, 
or a loose fall coat, belted, with sleeves of 
medium size and a high collar. 

Hats are high and wide with brims that 
droop under shirrings of velvet or loose 
folds. Fringe forms an effective hat 
trimming. 


Shoe blacking makes an ugly stain on 














clothing. Vin is good to cut it if not 
too strong for color of the goods, 
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especially request us todoso. 


you want this book 
SEND EARLY so that you 


may see the values offered 


you make your purchases. 


You will be pleased with this 
You will be pleased with 
the wonderfully attractive Dresses, 
Coats, Waists and Skirts there 


The unbeatable values in 
Hosiery, Underwear, Sweaters, 


Shoes, House Dresses, Etc., will 


We also show a very large line ° 
of wearing apparel for the stout 
figure; the most complete line of 
this kind shown anywhere. 

The Infants’ Department shows every- 
thing possibly needed for the Baby. 


In fact, this book supplies every need 
Children and Infants in 
Wearing Apparel and Quality Shoes. 


This Charming Dress of Silk Taffeta and 


ered isan Example of the Many Wonderful 
Values and Elegant styles shown in this New 
1Y100—It is designed on lines f decided chic 
louse with the 
var- 

ent Silk Georgette Crepe sleeves with bell-shaped Taf- 
deep pocketa 
The lavish use 
of beautiful emroidery and contrasting color Taffeta 
Lining in the 
Navy blue with Copenhagen | lue 


years. Women, 34 to 46 bust measure. ... 


Write for this free catalog TO-DAY, 
it will pay you toseeit beforeyoubuy. 
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IS54East 32np St. 
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GRIDDLE CAKES RAISED WIlH 
YEAST 


Griddle cakes, tho extremely palatable, 

often prove, when made by a quick pro- 
cess, too great a tax to the average diges- 
tive power. This is especially true of the 
corn cake, for corn meal being coarsely 
round, cannot be properly prepared for 
ood in the ten or fifteen minutes usually 
given to mixing the battar and baking a 
panful of cakes. 

This serious objection to a favorite 
breakfast cake, may, in a measure, be 
removed if the batter is mixed the night 
before and yeast is used for leavening. 
The yeast changes a part of the starch to 
sugar and makes the food valuc of the 
cake more readily available. The longer 
process also allows for the scalding of the 
corn meal, thus partially cooking it. 

Not only is the yeast griddle cake more 
easily digested, but for most persons the 
flavor is improved. It is this same yeasty 
flavor perhaps, even more than the dis- 
tinctive flavor of buckwheat flour, that 

ives the buckwheat cake ite wide popu- 
fart y. Anda graham griddle cake, raised 
with yeast, tastes so much like a buck- 
wheat cake, made by the same process that 
it is wise to substitute it for the latter, for 
a too steady diet of buckwheat cakes is 
often followed by ill effects. 

As griddle cakes made with yeast are 
mixed the night before and require only 
to be baked in the morning, they have the 
additional advantage of offering a short 
cut in getting breakfast. 

Graham Griddle Cakes. To 1% c. of 
graham flour and \% c. of white flour, add 
sufficient sweet milk which has been 
scalded and cooled until lukewarm, to 
make a moderately stiff batter. Add 14% 
tsp. salt and 44 yeast cake, which has been 
dissolved in \4 c. lukewarm water. Beat 
well, cover and let rise in a warm place 
over night. 

In the morning bake a test cake, ‘then 
add a little milk or flour if the consistency 
of the batter demands it. If an acidity 
has developed in the batter overnight, 
the test cz ake will reveal the fact, and in 
this case 4 tsp. of soda, dissolved in 1 
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Save Money 
When You Build 


EX ERY prospective home fulider should send for the new 
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Sterling System flames | 


Aco bull, by the famous Sterling Syqen—fom 


most pen forest direct and 
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tbsp. of warm water should be added. 

Bake on a hot, greased griddle. 

If milk is not plentiful use half milk and 
half water. 

If desired, white flour may be substi- 
tuted for graham. 

Corn Meal Griddle Cakes. Scald 2 c. of 
corn meal with 1 pt. of boiling water in 
which potatoes have been cooked. Let 
set until lukewarm, then add 1 c. of flour, | 
either white or white and graham mixed, | 
2 tsp. of salt, 44 yeast cake dissolved in | 
*4 ce. of lukewarm water and -y worreend 

ilk to make a moderately stiff batter. | 
Be 1t well, cover and set aside to rise. 

In the morning add milk or flour and 
L6 tsp. of soda dissolved in a little warm 
water if necessary. Bake ona hot, greased 
griddle 

If the cakes brown too slowly add 1 tbs 
of molasses or ! 2 tbsp. of sugar.—A. 


HOW TO SMOKE MEAT 


The pork is cut and spread on tables 
ar nd sprinkled with salt. After cooling 
one day, it is salted again, using eight to 
twelve pounds of salt for one hundred 
pounds of meat. Rub salt in well on the 
flesh side of the pieces. If the weather is 
unfavorable we use two ounces of galt- 
peter, pulverized with the salt, « ausing the ! 
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Successful Farming’s Subscribers Information Bureau 
will gladly answer your farm problems without charge. 





aalt to penetrate the meat quicker. This 
gives the meat a good color. 

When the meat has lain in salt from 
six to eight weeks, according to the con- 
dition of the weather, we take it up and 
wash well in boiling water to which red 

»pper and a half a pound of borax has 

en added. We scald thoroly every part 
of the joints to destroy any insects eggs 
or anything else that might have had ac- 
cess to the meat. When almost dry we 
rub in a mixture of — black pepper 
and molasses; then the meat is ready for 
hanging. 

We aim to hang the meat at least six 
feet from the floor, especially if the meat 
s to be smoked with fire directly under it. 
We find a safer and handier plan is to set 
up an old stove outside the smokehouse, 
with pipe leading thru the wall directly 
under point where meat is hanging. In 
this way we can look after the fire without 
entering the building and much smoke 
s kept in that would escape by the older 
method. 

We prefer green hickory wood and 
chips for smoking, but corn cobs or apple- 
tree wood is also excellent for this pur- 
pose. Wesmoke the meat until it becomes 
a nice brown. This takes about two to 
three weeks. The meat is then put in 
tight bags and hung away in 4 dark and 
fairly dry place and is then ready for 
summer use.—Mrs. E. O. 8., Pa. 

DRIED FRUITS REQUIRE LESS 

SUGAR 

Dried fruits, properly prepared, are 
delicious, healthful, and wholesome and 
require less sugar than the canned or 
fresh article. In facet we find most dried 
fruits really delicious without the addition 
of sugar. If one desires it, however, a 
half cup of sugar to one gallon of fruit, 
added when half done, will give a pleasant, 
sweet taste. Syrup may be used instead 
of sugar if desired. 

In preparing dried fruits, it is well to 
remember that slow cooking is necessary 
in order that the fruit may e restored to 
its original plumpness. Peaches, apples, 
raisins and in fact all dried fruits should 
be gently washed and rinsed lightly to 
remove all impurities, after which they 
should be placed in a stone jar, or granite 
pan, covered with water, a cloth spread 
over the top to keep out dust and admit 
air, and allowed to soak over night. In 
the morning, lift the fruit into the vessel 
in which it is to be cooked, add water the 
fruit was soaked in, cover the stewpan, 
and cook slowly until fruit is easily pierced 
with a fork. Use only granite, porcelain 
or stone vessel for cooking as tin has an 
injurious effect on all kinds of fruits. 

For desserts we prefer the whole 
quarters of apples or peaches. After 
cooking as above we allow them to cool, 
place im fruit dishes, and sprinkle with 
sugar or place a large spoonful of whipped 
cream on top. 

Half a cup of syrup, or sorghum, added 
to dried pumpkin while cooking, gives an 
unusually good flavor. When making 
oe of dried pumpkin we use only a very 
ittle sugar.—L. Y. 


A LARD AND FRUIT PRESS 

A very simple but handy devise for 
ressing out lard, juices for jelly, or fruit 
or marmalade, is made from two boards, 
each about 18 in. long, 3 in. wide and % 
in. thick, formed into the shape of 
paddles and hinged together. The hinge 
is made by running a wire thru holes 
bored in one end of each of the paddles, 
and twisting the ends together as shown. 
This presser is easily cleaned, and will 
save the hands from stains and other 
effects of the juices.—C. I. R. 
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OME people use O-Cedar Polish on 


floors and for treating polish mops. 
Others use it on linoleum and oil cloth. 


Most people, however, use O-Cedar for 
cleaning, dusting, polishing, brightening 
and beautifying furniture and woodwork. 


In all these uses, O-Cedar Polish meets 
the most exacting requirements and pro- 
duces gratifying results. 


But O-Cedar has more and varied uses: 
try it on leather upholstery or your auto 
top; on lacquered or enameled metal, on 
willow ware, on rattan or reed furniture. 


O-Cedar Polish is the utility polish. 
Wherever a clean, bright lustre is desired on 
painted, varnished, finished or stained sur- 
faces use O-Cedar. 


O-Gdar 


25c to $3.00 Sizes At All Dealers Everywhere 
CHANNELL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


eit a en TTT et tte tit tte tt th 


Chicago Toronto London 
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T. Valentines 
day is surely 
meant for ef- 

fective and at- 
tractive cakes and 
cookies. Ta ke 
your simplest 
recipe and camou- 
flage it with 
hearts, doves, 
darts and cupids 
and you have a 
very successful re- 
sult which will be 
the admiration of 
your luncheon 
table. 

The illustra- 
tions prove what 
can be made by 
using fancy ' 
shaped cutters or by merely placing paper 
patterns, hand drawn, upon the dough and 
cutting around them with a sh knife. 
The paper patterns were used for the cakes 
and cookies in the illustrations. 

Dark and light cookies make clever 
combinations. Place a chocolate heart 
upon a white circle or a larger white heart, 
or try placing a dark arrow upon a light 
heart. Of course, these are put together 
and pressed gently before they are baked, 
so that when they come out of the oven, 
they appear as if they had been cut that 
way in the first place. 

Bake cakes in layer cake pans or in 
large sheets and when cool cut out heart 
shapes of various sizes by the paper 
patterns. 

The fancy designs both on the cookies 
and the cakes are not hard to attain. 
Cut dates, raisins and citron or angelica, 
a plant, the stalks of which are preserved 
and used for decorating, into strips aad 
arrange these as the eye directs. tline 
the cookies with raisins or dates, they not 
only make them more tasty but bear out 
more cleverly the heart ideas. Use nuts, 
red cinnamon candies, candy hearts, and 
citron in fancy designs on the icing as 
soon as it is placed on the cake. 

If you wish to change a design after it 
is made, moisten the icing with cold water 

and smooth it over with a knife. Any new 
decoration may then be placed upon the 
cake without any damage. 

A pastry bag and tube always gives an 
iced cake a very festive effect. ‘Tint the 
icing pink for this, and it will be pretty 
formed in rosettes about the edge of the 
cake. Arrange two or more hearts, as 
layers, upon each other, then frost and 
decorate and you will have a regular 
“‘party’”’ cake. 

Study the illustrations and follow out 
their suggestions. 

Dainty Sunshine Cake 


6 egg yolks 1 oc, sugar r 
1 thep. lemon juice 1 tbep. lemon rind 
1 c. flour 1 tap. salt 


6 egg whites 

Beat the egg yolks until very thick and 
lemon colored, gradually add the sugar, 
continuing beating, add lemon juice and 
grated rind and beat for two minutes. Add 
the egg whites, stiffly beaten, and care- 
fully cut and fold in the flour and galt. 
Pour into an unbuttered pan, to the 
thickness of one inch, and bake in a slow 
oven twenty minutes. An hour is re- 


quired if the mixture is poured into a loaf 
or Angel cake pan. 

When cold cut into heart shapes. 
Remove part of the centers and fill with 
whipped cream. 
cherries. 


Garnish with candied 
Serve each heart on a paper 
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Chocolate Cookies 


1 c. shortening 2. 

3 3 os. 

2c. flour \¢ tap. salt 

1 tap. baking powder lc. nut meats 
1 tsp. vani 


Cream the shortening, add the sugar 
and and beat for two minutes. Add 
chocolate, melted, the flour, salt, and 
baking powder sifted together, the nut 
meats, and vanilla. When thoroly blended 
Toss upon a well floured baking board. 
Roll out very thin. Cut out with a cook 
cutter, and one inch apart on a 
greased cooky pan. Bake in a moderate 
oven for fifteen minutes. 

cookies are rich but delicious. 
Be sure and blend all the ingredients 
thoroly or they will not hold together. 


Old Stand-by Cookies 
1 oc. fat 2 c. sugar 
2 44 c. milk 
5 c. flour 4 tsp. baking powder 
1 tap. salt 1 be nutmeg 
1 tsp, vanilla 





Cream the fat, add the sugar and eg 
and beat for two minutes. Add the milk, 
and flour, baking powder, salt, and nut- 
meg well sifted. Add the vanilla and mix 
the cooky mixture until well blended. 
Place upon a well floured board and roll 
out one-fourth inch thick. Cut out with 
any desired cooky cutter. Place upon a 
well greased pan and bake in a moderate 
oven twelve minutes. 





Chicken Fat Makes Cookies Fine 


4 c. chicken fat 
2 eggs 

1 tap. san 

2 tsp. vanilla 


1% c. sugar 
PAS. milk 
2 tap. baking powder 
3¢ c. nut meats 
3 c. flour 


Mix the chicken fat with a spoon until 
soft. Add the sugar and beat until 
creamy. Add the and milk and beat 
for two minutes. Add the salt, baking 
powder, and flour mixed and sifted to- 


of 
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KIES 


Shaped Like Hearts and Darts 


By LOUISE BENNETT WEAVER 


meats and blend 
carefully by 
complete mixing. 
Toss upon a flour- 
ed board and rol! 
out to one-fourth 
inch in thickness. 
Place a paper pat- 
tern of any de- 
sired form upon 
the dough and cut 
around it with a 
sharp knife or use 
a fancy cutter. 
Place the cookies 
carefully upon a 
well greased 
cooky or baking 
sheet. Bake in a 
moderate oven for 
a. fifteen minutes. 
ion Sand 
As Dan Cupid's | oe 
c. butter substitute Hy “— 
tsp. baking powder pp th 
2 tbsp. tsp. cinnamon 
34 ©. nut meats 

With a spoon, mix the butter substi- 
tute soft and with the sugar. 
Add the Mix and sift flour and 
baking powder and add to the creamed 
mixture. Roll out very thin, cut out with 
a = cutter. Place, well apart on a 

‘ cooky sheet. Mix the egg white 
stiffly beaten, sugar, cinnamon, and nuts. 
Spread a small portion over each cooky. 
Bake in a moderate oven for fifteen 
minutes. 


Cookies made of Sour C 

Make the Kiddie’s Faces Beam 
1 c. shortening 2 o. sugar 
2 14 tsp. salt 
5% o flour 1 ¢. sour cream 
4 tsp. nutmeg 


le a 
1 = lemon extract 
Cream the shortening and add the sugar 
and Beat vigorously for one minute. 
Add the sour cream and the ingre- 
dients, flour, salt, nutmeg, and 
: powder and the lemon extract. 
Mix carefully and roll out very thin upon 
eng om gt egenen Cut — | desired 

pe and p upon a well greased 
baking sheet. Bake in a moderate oven 
twelve minutes. 
Confectioner’s Frosting 

1 tsp. vanilla 
1 tsp. almond extract 

2 c. sifted powdered sugar 
Mix the cream, vanilla, lemon, an: 
almond extracts, and add the powdere. 
sugar slowly, until a soft paste is formed 
Spread evenly over the cakes. This icin; 
keeps moist and is easy to handle so tha 
a shapes may be covered and deco- 
ra 


2 thep. cream 
1 tap. lemon 


White Mountain Cream Icing 

2 egg whites 2 c. sugar 

lc. water 1 tsp. vanilla 

Mix sugar and water. Cook without 
stirring until a portion of the mixture 
“threads” or “hairs” when dropped from 
a spoon. Pour slowly into the stiffly 
beaten, os whites, beat vigorously until 
very fluffy and thick, add the vanilla. 
Pile lightly on shaped cakes. The secret 
icing is steady, vigorous beating. 
Do not ice the cakes until both the cake 


and icing are cold. If the batter is put on 


while warm, it will soon get too hard and 
crack. 


If the icing stiffens before it cools, add 


a smal amount of water and continue 
beating. 


St. Valentine’s day isa very a 


time for an announcement party 
what could b< mcre appropriate for such 
an occasioL- 


AP 


some of the ideas on 








doily. 





gether. Combine the vanilla and nut 





this page. 








Why Live with Cracked Walls and Ceilings 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


When They’re Easily Covered Up 


Beaver Board will cover them 
up for all time and you’ll never have 
the job to do again. 


While Beaver Board is doing away 
with the danger of falling plaster it is 
covering up old dingy wall paper on 
walls and ceilings and giving you an 
ideal surface for painting and deco- 
rating. Many an old farm home has 
been revived with this knotless, 
crackless manufactured lumber. 
Room after room has been made over 
—one at a time if you please—with- 
out muss or litter. 


The big sturdy panels of Beaver 
Board are nailed directly over the 
old papered wall or to the studding 
of new partitions. They are treated 
in unlimitec decorative fashion and 
all former monotony ie entirely elimi- 


EFAVER BOAR 


nated—Beaver Board transforms the 
whole house. 


Beaver Board is real lumber. It is built 
up into large panels from the strong, pure 
fibres of the spruce tree. Each panel is 
treated with the patented Sea/tite process 
which prevents warping. 


The booklet “Building More Comfort 
into the Farm Home’”’ tells about this worth 
while building material and gives many 
decorative suggestions for its use. Write 
for a copy. Ask our Department of De- 
sign and Decoration for plans and color 
suggestions. 


THE BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 
26 Beaver Road Buffalo, N. Y. 
Unttep States BRANCHES 


at Boston, New York, Baltimore, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
re Kansas City and San Francisco. 


CANAD. ENGLAND: 
126 Wall Street, 


“Beaverdale 4 Southampton Row 
Ottawa London, W. C. 
AUSTRALIA New ZEALAND: 
349 Kent Street Victoria and Harris Streets. 


Wellington 
Most tumber and building supply dealers carry Beaver Board 
Write us for tLe name of your nearest dealer. 


FOR BETTER WALLS & CEILINGS 















less this 
trademark 
ison the 
back of the 
board you 
buy. 
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NATURES OWN SWEET 
It’s Use in Cooking 


T is a constant 

source of won- 

der to us honey 
producers why the 
knowledge of hon- 
ey as a food and its 
use in the prepa- 
rations of the daily 
meals for the fam- 
ily belongs entirely 
to the women in 
the family of the 
“bee men.” While 
we use it almost to 
the exclusion of 
sugar, in our cook- 
ing, canning, pre- 
serving and pick- 
ling, our nearest 
neighbor complains 
at the high price of 
sugar and uses various, quite as expensive 
syrups, in an effort to economize. Why 
honey should be classed as a luxury in- 
stead of a necessity when it is, or at least 
could be, sodinenl on almost every farm, 
is someth ing which causes qne more won- 
der. ‘There is as yet no “trust” among 
apiarists, and the price of honey is usually 
controlled only by local demands or ~ 
the price of “bee fixtures’’. oe 
while our neighbors are paying as hi 
twelve cents a pound for sugar of dou tful 
purity, the cooks in the families of “bee 
men” in gi ‘ne ral, are using the purest form 
of sweet, and the quantity required in cook- 
ing is only half thean ,ount of sugar used. 
A real economy instead of a luxury if 
present high prices are considered, and be- 
side this the honey has a health value 
which sugar does not have 

In many a bee keeper’s family honey 
supplements sugar to the extent that the 


latter is used only on the table. Why 


should the value of ““Nature’s own sweet”’ 
not be more generally known? I believe 
it should be, so here are a few practical 
recipe 5. 

Beginning with bres akfast: In stirring 


up thn bat sche be r put in a tablespoon 


of ext d honey. ‘The cakes will brown 
more ¢ Sweeten the cereal by add- 
ing t r i int of honey while 
‘ It improves the flavor as well as 
‘ the 1 of using sucar at the 
t | rup on hot cakes, 
W l ! uits, of course 

S ks « to the trouble of 
v in ord r to prepare it 
for on t t é | keep a half-callon | 
can in moderately warm place in the 
warmil! 1. It is always just right for 
the 1 when | st is ready and is 
ready for use in cooking at all times. 

Most cooks have but a few “foundation 
recipe \ h they vary according to 
desire in « bal ) | give two recipes. 
One for dark sd ca for light cake. 

Light ¢ ‘ 1 ec. of butter, 1 ec. of honey, 
1 c. of milk, 34 c. of flour, 3 level tsp. of 
baking powder, 6 er¢ whites beaten stiff, 
flavoring 

Dark Cake—Use the above recipe with 
this variation. Use the yolks of the eggs, 


of honey and 2 tbsp. of dark molasses. 
Spices if desired. 

Pumpkin or Squash Pie—1 ¢. of pump- 
kin squash, 3 egg yolks, 1 egg white, 3 
tbsp. honey, 2 tbsp. of dark molasses, 4% 
tsp. of allspice, 4 tsp. cinnamon, 1 ec. of 
rich n 

Steamed Pud >—1 c. of icisins, ~ c. 
of currents, 1 c. of suet, 1 egg, 2 thsp. of 
honey, 2 tbsp. of dark molasses, % c. of 
milk, 3 c. of flour, tap. ciamamon, 4 
tsp. allspice, 1'4 tsp. baking powder. 
Steam 3 hours. Serve with swice made 
as follows 


Aauce—2 c. of hot water, 2 tbsp. cern- 
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aap. Soe 
a 
paneapp 

The dark molas- 
ses in these three 
recipes is used only 
as a flavor and may 
be omitted. Add 
nut meats to the 
steamed pudding 
recipe, bake and use 
as a simple fruit 

cake for emergency 
purposes, 

For taffy making 
use honey the same 
as molasses, but do 
not stir while cook- 
ing, or it will not 


= 


use the milder flavored a4. men ee 
sweet clover) with the Ey favored 
fruits, and in the pro \% c. of 
honey tolc. ofl fruit jesce. wag, AS 
in regard to flavor applies to canning fruit. 
We m pickle to making, ny t 

in tL. e 50 ut say 


that hone inal! pickle recipes 
which ie sugar. 


For those inexperienced cooks who re- 
2 more explicit and individual a 
haps if you will write to the home 
she will tell you of a little cookbook of 
honey recipes which may be obtained at 
very small cost. These are my own re- 
—, worked out of my own experience. 

—R. 8. W. 


NEW USES FOR CELERY 

“Your — corn is a. 
Where did you get your recipe? 

Mrs. Field 4. 4, across the dinin 
table at her guest. “Out of my head,’ 
suppose, for I never saw it in print. I 
ust followed the regulation method of a 
oes of buttered crumbs, a layer of corn, 
then seasoning, and repeat, ole I cut into 
small pieces a stalk or two of celery with 
each layer of corn.’ 

™ « ‘elery and corn—a new combination, 
but it’s a good one. I’m so glad to learn 
of it, but isn’t it tedious to cut the celery 
into suc h small bits?’ 

“Not at all, with my kitchen scissors. 
[ just slash the stalk into se sveral length- 
wive strips, then cut them c rosswise all at 
once into very small pieces. 

“You always have such helpful ideas 
about new and easy ways to do your work. 
And economical, too. Why, celery for a 
dish like this could be the outer stalks or 
pieces too small to be used fresh on the 
table. 

“That’s the idea, exactly. I use such 
celery in soups and stews of all kinds, it 
adds such a delicious flavor. It is es- 
pecially good in poultry stuffings and ~_ 
loaf. Then there is acces rin 
course, to which I sometimes add a St 
cup of almonds for v: v4: And I use it 
in salads, too. Not a bit of celery is 
wasted around here. Even the leaves may 
be dried out in the oven, and crumbled 
up to flavor soups or other dishes.” 

‘That’s fine! Cclery is so high this 
season, and much of it is not quite nice 
enough for the table, unless cooked.” 


Mrs. Field spoke with a feeling of 
pride, ““This celery is home grown. We 
raised a plentiful supply, and stored it 
in tl e vegetable cellar in boxes of dirt. 
It is so much crisper and more delicate 
than any I have seen in the stores, and 
even whiter tham some. It is best raw, 
of course, and we have eaten much more 


|tham we could have afforded to buy. 


Some fresh vegetables are really needed 
in the winter to keep up bodily vigor and 





health.”—Mrs. C, 
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thousands of women awe 
said since purchasing the a 
Eternal. They know that t 
Range is a time saver 
and a labor saver, as well as a 
fuel saver. 


Its exclusive features assure greater 
economy, greater convenience and longer 
service. Made in every size and style. 
You'll ney ob your kitchen when you 
have a Range Eternal radiating its spirit of 
shining cheerfulness into every nook and 
corner of the room. 


See the Range Eternal at your 
dealer a for _ Thrift 
containing b 
recipes. 





ha elhmecee RANGE CO. 


TWO GENERATIONS OF 
MALLEABLE RANGE BUILDERS 


205 Emerick St, SOUTH BEND, IND. 
















PETROLEUM JELLY 
An anxtiongtic 
imsect Sites. 


and on ivy 


(CONSOLIDATED) 


24 State Street ~ New York City 


$125 A MONTH 


For MEN and WOMEN 


MEN and WOMEN, ages 16 to 45, who have 
finished 8th grade or its equivalent, are wanted, 
from each county, for business positions paying 
from $75 to $125 a month; good chances for pro- 
motion; DO experience necessary; we train you. 


Clio and mail tais 
COUPON 
DRAUGHON’S, Nashville, Tenn., Box B281 
Send 


particulars avout position paying $75 
to $125 a month. 


























FOR SALE—WILLOW BROOK FARM 
Continued from page 160 


rickity barn to pieces with his heels. Must 
have been feeling strange-like, and missing 
the pastures and the other horses.” 

“The idea,” said Almira shortly, and 
began laying the rugs down. 

It took but a short time to settle 
the stuffy little seven room house. The 
new tables and chairs and settees were 
yut in place, the fresh curtains were 
bene at the windows. Everything was 


spotlessly clean. “ But so always were 
the inside of Almira’s buttermilk jugs,” 
reflected Reuben, gloomily, “yet one 


oa be expected to feel at home 
9 want to live in ’em.” The house 
was dark and shut in, the wall paper 
clashed with the rugs, the new furniture, 
loud of pattern and inartistic of design, 
filled the narrow parlor lice a number of 
undesired guests. Neither Reuben or 
Almira had ever reflected upon the sim- 
plicity and harmony of the old home. 
It had just been a part of their lives. But 

ey missed 1t now, without quite realizing 
voat it Was. 

Pearl's Academy friend called in a few 
lays, bringing with him another young 
man, Almira took Jane into the “back 
room.” Jane still wore her bonnet. Only 
once had it been off, and that was when 
Pearl, losing her temper, had rudely re- 
moved it. But Jane had wept in such a 
heart broken manuer that Almira had put 
iton again. “It's such a little thing to do 
to make her happy, Pearl,’”’ she had remon- 
strated. 

But Jane was not happy, even tho she 
had her way with her bonnet. Her eyes 
were quite red with constant weeping. 
She ate scarcely anything and all day long 
sat in an upright expectant attitude, 
w: iting for the long, expected call to “‘go 
home.’ 

“Hush now, dearie,” said Almira 
yatiently, while Pearl and her friends 
Ace eo and talked gaily in the parlor. 
“You'll go home soon, Jane, dear. Hush 
now. 

Reuben retired into the kitchen and 
paused at the stove. His thoughts were 
not on the stove but oa the singular 
unfriendliness of his surroundin He 
felt ill at ease, unhappy, idle. he colt 
was curried till he shone again; the plow 
had been greased; the ynused wagon twice 
laboriously washed by means of a tin pail 
and sponge. Suddenly, as he stood there, 
the stove began to take on an obtrusive 
and hateful personality. It was a sham, 
like everything else in the city. There it 
stood, without an oven, unless you called 

at ridiculous box perched up on its 

oulders an oven. And how could a man 
it hisfeet into that! Without astomach, 
1erein one might place a generous armful 
wood, without even a cheerful glowing 
ein front, or a companionable tle 
iging sleepily to itself on the back! 

The stove, returning hate for hate, 
cowled back like a vindictive skeleton, 
and Reuben hastily fled the kitchen and 
betook himself to the barn. 

The colt whinnied at his step and he 
threw an ear of corn into the feed box in 
thestall. Then he climbed into the unused 
wagon, and letting his shoulders down a 
little more, sat humped in silent thought. 
Once in a while he would take the whip out 
of its socket, and make as if to urge on an 
invisible animal in the shafts, and then, 
bethinking himself, would put the whip 
back again and resume his site ent thoughts. 

After a while the colt whinnied in, 
and Reuben, climbing stiffly out of the 
wagon, gave him another ear of corn and 
then went slowly to the house. Pearl and 
her friends had gone to the moving 
tures, Almira said, a bit wearily. fer, 
Jane was in bed, her bonnet on, of course, 
tho she had let Almira take it off lon 
enough to have her hair brushed — 
combed. There, you could hear her now, 
cry! ae to herself, — child. She 
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Durable-DURHAM Hosiery is 
not a product of child labor 
No person under 14 years is 
employed. Average working 
day is 8 hours and 15 minutes, 
Industrial conditions under su- 
pervision of experts trained in 
U. S. Government courses on 
employment management. 











Trade Mark 








One of the many fine 
@elues in Durable- 


You can see that this hosiery DURHAM Hosiery. 
is strongly reinforced at 
points of hardest wear 


It is well worth while to know hosiery; to know what 
brand to buy in order to save money and avoid darning. 

Ask your dealer to show you Durable-DURHAM 
Hosiery. Examine it and you can see the extra reinforci 
that means extra wear. You can feel the fine quality o 
the yarn and notice the careful finish and splendid ap. 
pearance of the stockings. 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 


The tops are atar'y wide and elastic; legs are full length; sizes are 
cs soles and toes are smooth, seamless and even. 
ent fadin: after wearing or washing. I here are styles 
abe D HAM AM Hosiery for for every season of the year, for work, 
Gress, play or school, Retailing at 20c to 50c per pair. 
For coldest weather Durable-DURHAM Fleecy-linea 
Hosiery is fu.] of warmth and full of wear i 
Fleecy-lined stockings and socks for women, children and men, BANNER 
strong and good-looking, wish soft, warm fleecing. All year wearing stocking, 
You should be able to buy Durable-DURHAM Hedeg of eag Medium weight. Soft 
dealer's. /f you do not find it, write to our Sales anbel yarn, lide Gnish. 
a8 08 Roonaes Peet, oe Fed —————— Wide last 
you are supplied. FreeC request. ‘ahcoced = Strongly 


and toes, 
DURHAM HOSIERY | MILLS, Durham,N. C. Black and white. 
88 Leonard Street, New York Price, 30¢ Pair. 





































indoor Toilet 40 ace eae 


NO PLUMBING \ Where YOU 


eens carers  tSave Money 
venience for Your Home , jOn A Range, 


Friend! 











DEL DA “ The 
Old Stowe Master, 
Promised you money 
saving offers on Kala 
mazoo Ranges, Stoves, 
Furnaces, Gas Ranges 
B Ranges and Kitcher 

Kabinets. We are here to 
make good that voromise. 
~ We are manufacturers and sel 
direct to you, the user. That enables us te 
save you money. 












for 
1150 Unity So Caleago 


TyRES!A 


You IR Crete LESS Tires at 






















about Kale- 
mazoo Phono- 
Cream 






manwtnsturere) prt rite — we'll tell 
you how. ety y Eimahe tires, one (No 
seconds). Ub sizes, non-skid plain. 


GUARANTEED 6000 MILES 


Shipped prepaid on approval. We want one 
person in each locality to whom we can re- 
fer new customers. Agents wauted. Write 
today. Give sise of tires. 


exo craks Avk., “Linas Grr, mo, 








cried if tosleepe t, that way. 
(Continued in the issue. 
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A NEW KIND OF PAPER FLOWERS 

The new kind of paper flowers are not 
at all difficult to make, nor very expensive 
vet are far more attractive than the old 
Fishioned artificial flowers that needed 
great skill in making, as well as quantities 
of expensive wire, silk threads, and many 
colored tissue papers 

A stick of brown, red, and light yellow 
sealing wax, some white, light pink, dark 
pink or red, tissue paper, and some twigs 
that may be secured along any country 
roadside, and your materials are at hand 
for the pleasant task of making these 
really unique ornaments. 





There is considerable difference in 
tissue paper; some is extremely thin and 
some, while translucent, is nearly as 
thick as ordinary newspaper. The heavier 
paper makes the best flowers. Select 
twigs varying from three feet long for the 
tall vases to six inches in length for small 
flower holders. They should not be dead 
wood, but live twigs bare of leaves. 

Peach, pear, apple, and cherry blossoms 
are about the only flowers that may well 
be made in the manner I shall describe. 
For the pear blossoms white paper alone 
used but for the apple blossoms a little 
delicately tinted pink paper should be 
added to the white. Peach blossoms are a 
beautiful medium pink, cherry blossoms 


is 


so highly cherished thruout Japan, are a 
deeper pink. Apple and pear blossom 
have a light yellow center or pistils; 
th ose of peach and cherry are pink 

‘he first process is to make your petals 
or blossom leaves. One would think that 
these should be carefully and smoothly 
cut out. Strange to say, however, the 
carefully cut petals do not make as| 


patural or as pretty flowers as those that 


are torn. Fold the tissue paper in six 
thicknesses and with thumb and fore- 
finger tear the petals into rough shape, 
resembling in size and outline the real 
flower petals. Apple blossom petals are 

lite large, about the size of a quarter; 

h and cherry should not be much 

rer than your thumb nail; peach 
I m petals slightly larger than those 
or ‘ erry 

Remember that apple blossoms have 
five and petals; peach and cherry 
b'ossoms etals, and pear blossoms 
four and iive i Ls. 

la tearing the petals you have six 
tha. ore practicaily alike, but each group 
wili be sizaotiy diferent in form. Keep | 
the v us sizes and the * rious tints in| 
separate bexes. ‘There will always be 
one poi ited place on the petal. See (A) 
in Fig i. The lictie dots indicate the 


ts tl are to be stuck together to 
form t! the center of the blossom. At (B) 
.n Figure 1 you see how they appear when 
put together. If they were cut smoothi 
instead of torn, tisy would look decid 
ly stiff and artificial. 


0 


©ur — 0 
Aousekeepe 
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Having your petals torn out, the —_— 
ready and the sealing wax at hand, with 
a candle for melting it, you are ready to 
begin. 

f you are making apple blossoms you 
will want a twig at least two feet long. 
The shorter ones are better for the little 
peach or cherry blossoms. Select your 
apple blossom paper, now torn into petals. 
Be gure that the e twig is quite dry. Hold 
the candle flame to the wax and melt 
until one tiny drop falls on the stick. 
Brown sealing wax is used here because 
it matches the wood and becsuse the 
buds that hold the real ‘3307S ar 
always brown. Instartiy pick up the 
petals and stick them to this meltec wax. 
When two or threc are on, you may need 
another tiny drop on top, ‘then farten the 
others Then in the center drop one 
round i of the yellow wax. In Figure 
1 at (C) is shown how to drop the wax. If 
you have trouble in dropping it exactly 
in the center of the petals, melt it and 
with a wooden meat skewer pick up a bit 
of the hot wax on the end of the stick and 
place it in the center of the blossom. 

It is a good plan to work with two or 
more twigs. When the first petals are stuck 
on one, stick another set to another twig 
and by that time, the first one will be 
hardened and cool. Look at figure 2. 
Note that the flowers are not put on the 
twic with mathematical exactness for; 
that would spoil the looks of them. They 
are put on here and there around the 
stick. For the tip you may curl up two 
petals and stick them on as opening buds. 


Fis 2 





fi g 3. 








If you can fasten the twig to a little 
vise at the table, wrapping the end of it, 
so that the vise jaws w Mt not mar the wood, 
you can work more easily. See figure 3. 

These flowers will keep indefinitely. 
They may be used in all sorts of ways; 
over pictures, and doors for party decora- 
tions; or in vases for table aod ‘wiediee 
ornaments. If a vase of brilliant cherr 
blossoms are set in your window in mid- 
winter, people will stare and stare and 
wonder where they came from at that time 
or year.—J. A. 

A JOLLY VALENTINE PARTY 

A table set for a Valentine’s Day 
luncheon, dinner, or supper—is anything 
more charming? Red cea form the 
place cards and red hearts of varied 
sizes the decorations. For the center of 
the table there should be red flowers, 
preferably carnations, but if a white or 
green centerpiece must be used instead 
surround it with red crepe paper, or a gay 
red ribbon. 

Let red prevail in your menu. 


gest the following: 
Salt Wafers 


Tomato Bouillon 
Tuna Cakes Pimento Sauce 
Butter 





We sug- 


Buttered Beets 
d Biscuits 
Strawberry Jam 


Heart Sha 























Cherry Pudding Heart Shaped Cakes 
Goffee 
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NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


‘Like Mother Used to Makg’ 





Toilet Soap,and 

every box, give as premiums to each pur- 
chan all of the following articles; a Pound of Bak- 
Dg Powder, Bottle Perfume, Box Talcum Powder 
6 Teaspoons, Pair Shears and Package of Needles and 
the Dinner is Yours. Many other equally attrac- 
tive offers and hundreds of usetul Prembume or Cash 

Commission given for your time. S 

ent of a6Pe. Hi igh-Grade Graalte 
of all cost or work of any kind, if van write at once. 
You advance bomoney. You have nothing to risk 
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Heat <> Oil - 


Oliver Oil-Gas Burners 
Fit Any Stove 


Attach to your stove, 
fill the tank with kero- 
sene or coal oil and it’s reaay tor use. 
Economical. Cooks and bakes better 
than coal or wood. Gives more heat. 
Turns on and off like gas. No fires to 
start. No kindling, , coal or wood 
hours of work daily. Absol ately 
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A portion of whipped cream is delicious 
on the bouillon. = Cakes are made 
by mixing canned tuna with cold mashed 
potato. Shape into flat cakes and brown 
well on both sides in a small amount of 
hot fat. Pimento Sauce is made by add- 
ing small strips of canned pimento to 
creamy white sauce. Surround the tuna 
cakes with this sauce and serve very hot. 

Use canned or fresh beets. When 
boiled until tender and skinned ,they may 
be cut into thin slices and then into heart 
shapes. They should be served hot, 
seasoned with butter, salt and pepper, or 
vinegar and sugar if preferred. 

Cut out the biscuits with a_ heart 
shaped cutter, using ordinary baking 
powder biscuit mee | 

An attractive dessert may be made of 
gelatin. When served, each portion may 
be partially covered with whipped cream 
ty garnished with several canned or 
candied red cherries. 

Bake white layer cake in a large sheet. 
When done, cut with a heart shaped cutter 
into individual cakes. If no he art-shaped 
cutter is available, do not be discouraged. 
Make a paper pattern to go by, and cut 
out your cakes with a sharp knife. Ice 
with any white icing, and if you are an 
adept at using the vegetable colorings, 
try decorating with a little pink. Even 
pink dots, made by adding this coloring 
to a, little of the white icing, will make 
the cakes more attractive. 

A Valentine L uncheon often serves as 
an Announcement Part The decora- 
tions are suitable and if a clever way is 
found to announce the engagement, the 
effect is all that could be desired —H.C.L 








POSING KITTY 
Ob dear! we had « dreadful time to get this nicture 


take 
My kitty acted = so bad he really needed shakin’! 
Most any time he loves to play with me, most any- 


where, 
But where we wanted him to stay, he’d go right 


"way from there! 


He woulda’s chaze a ball, or string, or sitand wash 
is face, 
Or perch upon my shoulder, or play with my 
supper ace 
He ate up all the bait I had and never stood up once 
I'm ‘fraid that kodak man w.ll think my kitty is a 


| soft coal or coke. 


~ 
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Burns large chunks of wood 
as easily as it burns hard or 
Draws the 
cold air from chilly rooms and 
converts it into delightful 
warmth. Also protects your 
root crops against freezing. 





Interesting Book Free 
The Williamson Pipeless 


Furnace is made by a com- 
pany that has specialized in 
the making of heating appa- 
ratus for thirty years. It is low- 
priced and economical. It is 
fully described in an interesting 








More Heat.at Lower Cost 


Now you can do away with 
troublesome, messy, wasteful 
stoves and the need for keeping 
more than one fire going. The 
Williamson Pipeless Furnace de- 
livers warm, healthful heat to all 
the rooms through a single register. 
No warm air pipes or cold ai 
duct to take up valuable space in 
basement. Very easy to install. 
No need to tear up floors or 
partitions. 


Fits any cellar. 


peless 


WILLIAMSON fifnsce 


book which is free for the ask- 
ing. Send the coupon today. 
NOW! 

The Williamson Heater Co. 
421 West 5th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 





The Williamson Heater Co., 
421 W. 5th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


send book describing 


less Furnace 


Name.... ee es 
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Without cost or obligation to me please 
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Mrédison’s Ut onder- *\ 
tu/Aee' Amberola 


nly 


eo : 
P.O (=) ame fad (oT 





dune». 

le jumped down off the pedestal each time we 
put him up 

\nd once he sr vit and fuzzed his tail as if he saw 
a pup: 

fy hair came down; I hadn’t time to brush it 
from my eyes; 


ean make lots of trouvle for a Mitten of his sige! 


> wouldn’t raise his head to see what I had in 
my hand | 
ok it, he was looking for a place of 
which to land. 

Twas but a second laver that he made a mighty 


When we t 


ean; 
Next time we kodak kitty, we will take him when 
asleep! 
—P. H. P. 


Hard water is bad for the skin but a 
little powdered borax will soften it. 


Do not waste time—but time spent in 
healthful reereation and wholesome pleas- 
use is not wasted. 








mond stylus 





os at our expense, But if =y wish to 
instrument, send as only $1.00 af’ 





Catalog Free 





‘er—wihile tris 





ind est about this 









$522 Bdison Block 
Cam. fies: $55 Portage Ae 





the New Edison Amberola—Mr. 
Edison’s great new phonograph with the Dia- 
reproducer and your choice of all the brand New 
Amberol Records on free trial without a penny down. ee Orr: OR 


Diamond 
finest, the best that money can buy at a price very much less 
-C1 j tee genuine Edison Amberola are offered. Seize this opportunity. Send the coupon 


Rock- Bottom Offer Direct 


friends with r favorite records—everyth 
} ame bits. foonlty ood, Vandevilie and roaring Mi ny iy Shows—then, IY J, 
Edieon ‘s superb 
ter the free iad Pay the ~- ed 
on the easiest kind of monthly Sapenents. Don’t miss this offer. 
Get our New Edison |“ 
catalog. Your came i 
= ——— a s 
this cou is 
or letter (or just thi gon) © 


F.K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Dist. Sg 







is offer, 
than ty at which 


Let us send the New Edison Amberola 
to your home on freetrial. Entertain 


ing from Grand Opera to the latest city 
choose, send the outfit back to 





3872 Edison Block 
aS - Please 


'/ ToF.K. BABSON 
Phonograph Distributor 
CHICAGO, LI 
send me your Ne 

















Edison Catalog « and full .—»~ of you 
anon trial on the new model Edison Amberol 
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MOTHER CAT TELLS A STOR 
“Purr—purr—purr. Cuddle down cl 


by me, you dear little balls of fur, and 
will tell you a story. 

“Spotty, don’t crowd your sister so 
Tiger, I have mewed at you three tim 
already. In a minute I shall do som 
thing more than mew. Malty, com 
nearer to me that I may wash your face. 
It is so dirty that no one would think it 
had beer washed a few minutes ago. 
There, now we are all settled, I will begin 
my story. 

“Once upon a time, a 
tenhoods ago, I was a li 
bigger than you are now. I didn’t live in 
such a nice place as this then. Oh, no 
indeed! My mocher had been a pet house 
eat, but the people moved away and cS 


at many kit- 
ttle kitten, no} 


her behind. The new people didn’t lik 
cats, so turned her away. 

“She crept into the unused barn that 
belonged to the house, and lived there, 
getting her food as best she could. There 
was where I was born, and lived for some 
time 

“TI just remember, before my eyes were 
opened, some little warm bodies I knéw 
were brothers and sisters nestling against 
me when mother was away hunting for! 
fo vd. 

“But, alas! one day I felt them rudely 
snatched away, one by one; then I heard 
mother’s voice in distress, and the sound 
of a struggle. Soon she leaped into the 
nest she had made for us in some hay, and 
licked and fondled me, crying softly to 
herself as she did so. 

“T did not find out then what had hap-| 
pened to my brothers and sisters; mother; 
cried every time I tried to ask her, but 
from that day she never left me without 
first. hiding me deep in the hay, and tellin 
me to be still and sleep until she setumned. 

“At last, one day, she didn’t come back. 
I waited and waited, but finally I became 
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Born Cooks and Others 


The woman on the farm, though she may be a born cook and a 


peerless housekeeper, is sometimes 


handicapped by a lack of informa- 


tion concerning certain new methods that have been adopted in the cities. 
To some extent this has been true in the case of Jell-O, which in the 
cities has for several years been the most popular preparation for des- 


serts and salads. 


As rapidly as possible steps have been taken to spread among all 
women complete knowledge of the subject. 

In Domestic Science and Home Economics classes in city and coun- 
try, trained women have demonstrated the simple and economical Jell-O 
‘way, and recipe books have been distributed with care and thoroughness. 
As Jell-O is now sold in practically every general store in the country, 
farmers’ wives are enabled to share the privilege enjoyed by their city 


sisters. 


The Jell-O Book, containing recipes for all kinds of plain and elab- 





so frightened and hungry I determined to 
go in search of her. The world looked, 
very large, as I had never been outside 
the barn door, but I started bravely on 
my search, 

“Across the yard I went, and squeezed 
thru the fence; when all at once, I found 
a great, big dog approaching me. I didn’t 
know what a dog was on, bed I knew he 
meant to harm me, and I shrank against 
a tree, and watched him come nearer and 
nearer. 

“He had just opened his great mouth 
to eat me, and I was shaking all over with 
fear, when I was snatched away, and felt 
myself pressed against a smooth cheek, 
while a sweet voice said, ‘Poor, kitty, did 
the horrid dog nearly have you.’ 

“When I dared to open my eyes, I saw 
the sweetest lady was holding me away 
from the big dog, who was still trying te 
reach me. 

“Oh, how nice it felt to be safe and 
taken care of once more! I tried to purr, 
but I was still shaking from my fright. 

“The dog came closer, and tried to 
snatch me from her, but she scolded him, 
and at last he slunk away, and she walked 

ith me in her arms. 
‘What shall I do with you, kitty?’ 
she asked. ‘I have no place to keep you. 
I wonder whose little kitty you are.’ 

‘Oh,’ said another lady who came 
along. ‘So you have one of those Morrill 
kittens. This is the last one left. The 
Colman’s big dog has killed the mother|! 
and all the rest.’ 

“So that was what had happened to my 
brothers and sisters, and to mother too. 
How lonesome and alone I would have 
felt had it not been for my kind lady. 
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orate desserts and salads, and explaining the easiest and cheapest way 
to make them, will be sent free to every woman who writes and asks us 


for it. 


It is a book which every housewife in America should possess. 


Jell-O is put up in six pure fruit flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, 


Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Chocolate. 
25 cents. 


Each 13 cents or two packages for 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, 


Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 





FEIST WAR SONGS. 
Latest {oNs=i, MUSIC 


Choruses with 
(Coll ection No. ONE) 


K-K-i 


Goo4 — 
Zip Zip rt FR 

We have not forgotten you, 
My Belgian Rose and 72 other 
war songs including a 


-Katy 





Learn To Be A Watchmaker | eee___ 
Fine trede fommandi 







Twuttion aoactl. 
BRADLEY of Peeters fe INSTITUTE 


For U 8. Governmeat jobe. 
open. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, De 


“B adley"* 42 @ $3,000,000 school. 


sreements Lwitetes Seteatiinns 
Reoehester, 5. . 
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All our ads are ieee read therm. 


PER 
ONTH 


ONLY $3 ws “ 


Not one cent down. This brings you 1 
Oliver Typewriter, now $57. So you = os 
and pay at the rate of but 10c per day. This 
as the sentient $100 Oliver, brand new, never 
used, sh ipped direct from the factory to you. 
Not — > rebuilt. The same as 

by many of the biggest concerns; over 
700,000 Olivers sold. 
Write toser... for our 
new book, “The Type- 
writer on the Farm.” 
Then you may order 
mn Oliver for = Frr« 
fal. Easy to learn. 
Write today. 


GOV'T JOBS x 


over, write ta stan foap bose 
ioe 
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when writing to advertisers. 





















“She petted and stroked me, andso did 
the other. Soon a lady and gentleman 
came along with a dear little girl My 
lady moved to let them pass, as she said, 
‘Poor little kitten, I wish I could find a 

home for you.’ 

“The gentleman stopped, hesitated, 
and then came back with the little girl. 

“ ‘Tl beg your pardon,” he said, ‘but do 
you want to give away your kitten?’ 

“* ‘Not mine,’ said my lady, and then 
she told him all about me. The litcle girl 
put out her hand and stroked me. 

“« “Ah,” said the gentleman to the little 
irl. ‘Wouldn’t you like this little kitten, 
{arjorie?’ 

“Oh, how happy I felt at the little girl’s 
soft ‘Yes,’ but her mother said, ‘It’s too 
small, John, get her a larger one.’ 

“How my heart sank; way, way down 
to the tips of my paws, but the gentleman 
only laughed. 

“She'll grow,’ he said, taking me from 
the lady, and slipping me in his coat 
pocket. ‘You shall have her, Marjorie,’ 
and away we went; away from the dog— 
and away from my lady. 

“Ever since then I have had cushions 
and cream, and Marjorie and happiness. 
I am getting to be an old cat now, and 
Marjorie is a big girl. Life has been very 
happy for me, and it will be to you, my 
babies, with Magcjorie. I have a good home 
and everything a cat could wish; but 
sometime, I think—I would like to see my 
lady once again.” —E. F. B. 





IRISH CROCHET MEDALLIONS 
Medallions are very much in favor at 
the present time and are being used in so 


many attractive ways. A row of them 
will make a very neat border for a towel 
end; several of them fastened together 
will make handsome edging for various 
purposes; they may be used for insets; 
sewn together and made into handsome 
bags and purses; used as trimming fer 
waists, undergarments, ete. The lai 

medallion is made as follows: ch. 8 and 
join to form a ring. Join the end of each 
round with 1 sl st. Ist round: ch. 3, 
17 dbl. in the ring, join. 2d. round: 
ch. 5, de. on de. fend of round with 2 ch. 
between de 3d round: ch.12, *sk. 2 sp. 
se. 1 over de. ch. 12, repeat from * around. 
4th round: Slip to center of 12 ch. ch. 3, 
4 de. over first 12 ch. *ch. 5, 5 de. over 
next 12 ch. repeat from * around. 5th 


round: “*ch. 7, sk. 3 de. se. 1 over next, 
ch. 7, skip 5 ch. sc. 1 over first de. in next 
group. Repeat from * around. 6th 
round: * 5 sc. over 7 ch. ch. 5, form 


icot, 4 se. over last half of same. 
peat from * aroufid, fasten off. 


7 ch. 





Make as follows: ch. 8 form a ring, 
fill the ring with 14 se. 2d row: ch. 12, 
sc. 1 over sc. turn, cover the last half of 
the 12 ch. with 10 se. * ch. 9, se. 1 over 
next sc. in ring, turn, cover 9 ch. with 
10 se. Repeat from * around. Pull sc. 
toward the center after covering first 
half of 12 ch. with 10 se. Work 10 sc. 
in each space around entire outer edge. 
rhere are manv more beautiful medallions 
used in the making of Irish erechet laces 
but these simple, tho effective, motifs 
2 nigot especially for the beginner. 





Salt water is the best thing to clean 
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Tractors 


The purchase of a watch like the 
purchase of a tractor, is an important 
transaction. 

You do not drop careiessly in at your 
jeweler’s and just ask ror a watch, any 
more than you drop carelessly in at 
your local implement agent's and just 
ask foratractor. You know machinery 
too well to take such a chance. 

You first make a careful study of the 
selative merits of different makes. You 
make careful inquiries as to sturdy qual- 
ity, dependability, continuous perform- 
ance, and probable length of service. By 
applying this test to different watches, 
you are almost sure to choose the 


“The Watch of Railroad Accuracy" 


You can safely time your farm work 
with the same accurate and sturdy watch 
that most railroad men carry. Carry a 
Hamilton and be on time, all the time 
Let the dependable watch that times the 
trains time the complicated schedule of 
your farm. 

Go to your jeweler's today and inspect his Hamil 
tons. You may choose your Hamilton from « total 
of 22 models, ranging in price from §32 to $160 
Hamilton movements alone $17 ($19.50 in Canada) 
end up. 


“ JZ Send today for “ The Timekeeper’ 


Tk — the story of Hamilton Accuracy 
y 


Hamilton Watch Company 
Dept. 47, Lancaster, Pa. 








The Surest 
Guide to 
Quality 


Trade Mark Registered 













Tools and cutlery bearing the KEEN 
KUTTER trade-mark,have always been 
and always will be of Highest Quality 
The Simmons policy of according this 
brand only to goods of proven super- 
iority, make it a real mark of distinction. 
SIMMONS_ HARDWARE COMPANY 


“The recollection of QUALITY remains long after the PECs is forgotten,”” 


C. SIMMONS, 











mattings and willow ware. 
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SQUIBS FROM A FARM WIFE’S 








FEW pieces of paraffin heated and 

sean over the holes of an _ old 

piece of tinware and allowed to 
harden will put it in shape to hold any- 
thing cold. 

Candles may be made to fit any holder 
by dipping the end of the candle into very 
hot water and immadiately pressing it 
into the holder. Ii too large, it will be 
softened so that it will w in; if too 
smal! the melting wax will quickly harden 
and hold it anyway. 

Occasionally it happens that an egg 
that has been in the incubator one or two 
weeks accidentally gets its shell broken. 
If the skin underneath has not beon in- 
jured, carefully and thickly coat the 
crack with warm paraffin. 

There is no doubt but that we are some- 
times too busy for comfort, but after all 
it is having something to do that makes 
life worth living. 

A little flour sprinkled in the grease in 
which eggs are to be fried wili prevent 
popping and spattering. 

It is easy to slice hard boiled eggs if the 
knife is heated in very hot water before 
using it. Do not wipe the water off. 

To peel salsify (vegetable oyster) easily 
and without waste, clean very thoroly, 
parboil, then plunge into cold water. The 
skin will then slip off easily. Use the 
first water for the second cooking so as not 
to lose the Nne Lavor. 

We do not grow in moral strength by 
putting our responsibilities off on someone 
else. 

When washing glassware, never put it 
in hot water bottom first. Slipping it in 
edgewive will save the most delicate piece 
and being careless may easily break the 
toughest. 

Broken umbrella ribs are often caused 
by rust. If a drop of machine oil is oc- 
easionally applied to each point of the 
umbrella frame and worked in by raising 
and lowering the umbrella several times, 
the lifetime of the frame will be doubled. 


After all, to carry out our plans just as 
we have made them isn’t always so very 
important, or even wise. Adaptability is 
a fine thing to have in stock at any time. 

To clean velvet or plush, rub it briskly 
with wet salt, then brush well with a stiff 
brush. This, for instance, will be found 
very successful with velvet hats. 

Knitted socks will last much longer if a 
silk, silkaline or coarse crochet thread is 
knit with the yarn in the heel and toe. 

If there are grease or mud stains cn a 
rug, rub cornstarch well into the nap and 
let it stay a couple of days. When the 
cornstarch is brushed out it will take the 
soil with it. This is also good for remov- 
ing machine grease from silk. 

Life is a school and we should be hungry 
to keep on learning the good lessons it has 
for us. The education that stops is a poor 
thing. It is the ambition to progress that 
is the thing of value. 

After prunes have been soaked over 
night, if they are baked in a slow oven 
they will have a mcher flavor than if 
gtewed 
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After washing fine embroidery, ringe it 
in water having a little raw starch dis- 
solved in it. ll in a towel, let lie an 
hour or so and ron dry, when it will look 


like new. 


If your kerosene heater smokes and 
smells disagreeably when ‘ieati set it 
no bt Sasa rom the 

oor. 


Let's leave it to someone else to tell 
of the little kind and helpful things that 
we have done. 

De you use liquid bluing? Save both 
bluing <nd time by inserting a quill in the 
cork of the bottle. 

To wash the bread mixer easily, pour 
boiling water into it and put the cover on 
tight. In a few minutes the steam will 
soften the little particles of dough that 
adhere to its sides a>d it can be washed 
with very little effort. 


A small wooden hanJ!>. ike those used 
for carrying parcels, ma<28 ® Convenient 
twine holder. Fasten ic « the wall with 
cwe nails, the heads of which allow the 
wires at the ends of the handle to slip cn 
and off easily. 

It isn’t always the big things that are 
the most TTL There is something 
wrong with us if we can’t do somethi 
more worthwhile these days than stan 
around wishing we could do more for our 
countrv. 


A small tewel, hanging from the dress 
belt, under the xitchen apron is a great 
convenience in keeping both hands and 
apron clean as one is busy about the house. 


When putting small rugs on the line 
for bea.ing, don’t put the clothespins on as 
you do for the family washing. Pin both 
sides of the rug together under the clothes 
line by pins shoes horizontally and you 
will not have the ueual trouble in keeping 
the ruzs on the 22. 

White furniture will be kept looking 
like new if it is wiped off once a month 
with a cloth wrung from gasoline. If 
there are finger prints or other soiled 
spots they will disappear. 

It does not permanently pay to adver- 
tise any article that does not measure up 
to the advertisements. 

After newly vavering the walls in a 
house where th:re are smali vuwaren, 
fasten sz extra piece of the new ,.per 
behind the couck, with thumb , to 
prevent soiling of the newly hung paper 
there. 

A large cork will be found very con- 
venient for scouring pans, knives, sinks, 
ete. Moisten the end in water, dip in 
some good cleaning powder, and rub. 

Patriotism begins at home. If one is 
traitor to daily duty there is poor show for 
loyalty to country. 

When washing overalls, if you will »~t 
them thru weak starch water after every- 
thing else is starched, you will be pleased 
to see how much brighter they look and 
how much easier they wash nexttime. As 
the starch washes out it brings the most 
of the dirt with it. 

The little things of life are little only to 
little peng —dilies. Fred A. Nisewanger. 
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FEBRUARY MUSIC OFFERINGS 

‘Almost all occupations are cheered and 
lightened by music. Music is not merely 
a study, it is an entertainment; wherever 
there is music there is a throng of listen- 

rs.”’—Bryant. 

Following is the list of the September 
music coupon, which expires February 
28th. Please send in your order for these 
with this month’s coupon. 

Vocal: Lassie O’Mine, 30 cents, When 
You Sang Hush-a-bye Baby to Me, 10 
cents, When you come Back and You 
Will Come Back, 10 cents, I want to be 
Loved by a Soldier, 10 cents, The Picture 
the World Loves Best, 10 cents, 

Instrumental: Valse Parisienne, 30 
cents, Autumn Leaves, 10 cents, Indian 
Summer, 10 cents, Little Fairy Waltz, 
10 cents, Piano Duet: Silver Stars, 10 
cents. 


ocal 

The Service Flag, by Henshell and St. 
Clair. (d-e). One of the dearest posses- 
sions in many of our homes today is ‘“The 
Service Flag.” “This beautiful poem ts 

et to splendid music, which is different 
for each three of the stanzas. 

Roses at Twilight, By Marple. (ee). 
the accompaniment which carries the 
Hawaiian melody thruout is very har- 
monious. 

Howdy. (c-e). Composer did not sign 
his name, just wrote “Ted said fhe words 
and Josh jingled the tune.” One of the 
ivliest of the new popular songs, 

Bring Back a Belgian Baby to Me, by 
Black. (d-e). A very popular song telling 
f a child’s request to her soldier father. 

As You Were When I First Met You, 
That’s How I Want You Today, by 
Gaskill. (f-e). This ballad tells of a 
souple celebrating their — wedding 
anniversary and is the kind of a song 
that one does not tire of quickly. 

Instrumental 

Kisses, by Zamecnik, Grade 3. A very 
attractive, harmonious piano solo, cop- 
taining a melody not easily forgotten. 

Roses at Twilight Walz, by Marple, 
Grade 4. An original Saxaphone Jazz 
Waltz, containing the melody of the song 
listed above. This waltz contains the best 
imitation a piano can make of a Saxa- 

hone and a Hawaiian steel guitar. 
fou will all enjoy this piece it is very 
interesting. 

Three Cheers for the Land of the Free, 
by Sawyer, Grade 3. This is a lively, 
spirited march. We can all play it with 
added vim now. 

Second Mazurka, by Godard. Grade 4. 
This is a splendid teaching and recital 
number, also very attractive to study 
alone. 

Violin and Piano 

When You and I Were Young, Maggie, 
by Butterfield. This old familiar melody 
is well arranged for violin solo and is a 
favorite with all. 





FEBRUARY MUSIC COUPON 


Vocal 


The Service Flag, 30 cents 
Roses at Twilight, 10 cents. 
Howdy, 10 cents 
Bring Back a Belgian Baby to Me, 10 centa. 
As You Were When I First Met You, 10 cents 
Instrumental 
Kisses, 30 cents 
Roses at Twilight Waltz, 10 cents 
Three Cheers for the Land of the Free, 10 cents 
Second Mazurka, 10 cents 
Violin and piano 

When You and I Were Young, Maggie, 10 cents 

Mark X after as many pues as you care to 
pay for. Write name and address plainly and 
send to Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Name... 
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FURNACE HEAT #i#fout PIPES © 
Of = 

When Marconi announced that he could telegraph without wires, using =| 

the air to carry his message, he was considered an impractical dreamer. a 

Yet to-day wireless messages are encircling the glote to the great bene = 

fit and profit of humanity. = 

= When we announced that we had perfected a furnace which would heat = 
= any home up to eighteen rooms through one register without the use of = 
= pipes to carry the heat, people would not believe it; but to-day more than = 
= fty thousand homes in America are heated better, more uniformly an =a 
=  # more economically than ever before, by the = 
prtPELESS = 

= ALC = 

URNACE = 

%e Original Patented Pipeless Furnace = 

=| 





The Caloric is also heating churches, halls, factories and stores. It does this at a saving of 
One third to one-half the amount of fuel formerly required, be it coal, coke, wood, gas or lignite. 
Easily installed in new or old buildings, frequently in one day and without interfering with 
your present heating arrangements. 


The Caloric is sold and fully guaranteed by thousands of leading dealers 
our interesting literature with letters from satisfied users, some in your section 
name to-day—a postcard will do. 


THE MONITOR STOVE COMPANY 


Established 1819—A Century of Service— Pioneers of Pipeless Heating” 
4129 Woodrow St, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Immediate shipment made from Burli Ie., Green Bay, Wis., Harrisburg, Pa., Minneapolis, Minn., 
maha, Nop Lanalng, Wich. 8 ie Lake Chey, Uta 
New 
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Cotton inside--- 
wool outside! 


Here is cotton comfort with woul warmth, in 
a medium weight sock. 


This sock is so knit that the fine soft- cotton yarn is 
thrown inside next to the skin, while the outside is warm 
smooth-knit worsted. Isn't that a splentiid way to make 

























a winter hose? Color, a rich, dark oxford gray. A hand- 
some sock in color, texture and weight; pod od durable. 
If you don’t know of an lron Clad dealer nearby, send 
us 75¢ for each pair wanted (stating size and color 
desired; grey or black; sizes 944 to 1144). We 
will forward to your address, postage pre- 

paid. Mail an order today to 
Cooper, Wells & Co., 224 Vine St., 
St. Joseph, Michigan, 
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PLEASANT CONTRAST 

“Mike.” 

“Phwat?” 

“T was just thinkin’. After we get out 
of the trenc hes an’ back home again how 
nice an’ peaceful that old boiler factory 
will sound to us.” 


DOING TWO BITS 





,“You seem pretty proud since you gave 
twenty-five ce nts to the Red Cross fund.” 


“Yassuh,” replied Mr. Erastus Pinkley. 
Ta‘lk about doin’ yuh bit! I jes’ done 
my two bits.” 


CORRECT, OLE. 

A party of young people were amusing 
themselves by guessing the answers to 
conundrums. One of them asked, “‘Why 
is a pancake like the sun?” 

“Because it rises in der yeast and sets 
behind der vest,” was the answer given 
be a brilliant young Swede. 





MISTAKEN IDENTITY 

Mrs. Clancy lived in an apartment 
house just over the rooms of her friend, 
Mrs. Seake. For a long time these 
ladies were the best of friends, but at 
last they quarreled. One day, as Mrs. 
Murphy was sitting in the window, Mrs. 
Clancy called down: “Faith, now, and 
why don’ 't yez get in out of the windy and 
let your pet moakey sit there a while. 
The naybors would be after getting a 
rest from yer homely ould face.” 

“Well, now, Mrs. Clancy, it was only 
this morning that I did that same and the 
polaceman —— along and, when he saw 
the monkey, he bowed and smiled and 
said: ‘Why, Mrs. Clancy, when did yez 
move downstairs?’ ” 


WHEN WALKING 


Tommy: ‘Ow far is it to the camp, 
mate? 

Native: About foive miles, as the 
crow flies. 


T ommy: Well, ’ow far is it supposin’ 
the crow ’as to walk and carry a blooming 
rifle and kit-bag? 


MORE THAN WILLING 

A Western man recently met an elderly 
maiden lady in a near-by town. On his 
return home he wrote, asking her to marry 
him and requesting an answer by tele- 
graph. On receiving the letter the lady 
rushed to the telegraph office. 

“How much does it cost to send a tele- 
gram?” she demanded. 

“Twenty-five cents for ten words,” 
answered the operator; and this was the 
telegram her suitor re ceived: 

Yes, Yes, Yes, 
Yes, Yes.’ ; 


FARMING IN DAKOTA 
“Speaking of farming,” said the visitor 
from the west, ““‘We have some farms out in 
Dakota that are quitesizable. I’veseen a 
man on one of our big farms start out in 
the spring and plow a straight furrow till 

fall. Then he Cental back.” 

“Wonderful!” said the liste ner. 
“On our Dakota farms,” he went on, 
“it is the usual thing to send young marrie ad 


Yes, Yes, Yes, Yes, 


Yes, 


couples out to milk the cows. Their 
children return with the milk.”—Boston 
Transcript. 





COMMUNITY SHEARS 

A South Dakota State Senator recently 
gave a new illustration of that fine saying 
of an ancien hilosopher: | “Man was 
born for a assistance.’ 

A customer entered ee small-town 
barbershop. 

“How soon can you cut my hair?” he 
asked of the proprietor, who was seated 
in an easy chair, perusing the pages of a 
dime novel. 

“Bill,” said the barber, ad his 
errand-boy, “Run over and tell = itor 
that I'd like =A scissors if he’s got done 
editin’ the pape Gentleman waitin’ for 
a hair-cut. Pittsburg Chronicle-Tele- 


graph. 


“The farmerets ought to have one ad- 
van when they plant their seeds.” 
: t is that?” 

“They can use their sewing machines.” 
—Baltimore American. 


AN AID TO PRIVACY 

Mike, who was “‘somewhere in France,” 
had just received a letter from ould Ire- 
land. Being unable to read, he called in 
the aid of the chaplain, who readily 
agreed to decipher it for him. 

But Mike was not wholly happy. 
Drawing closer to the reverend zentleman, 
— lowering his voice to a whisper he 
said 

“T hope it’s not angry ye’ll be, sorr, but 
as the matter is of a very private nature, 
do you angen fen y your in your 
ears, sorr, whilst you are reading it out?” 


SPEAKING OF BATHS 





One rookie to another at one of the 
training camps 

“Where ss you bathe?” 

“In the spring.” 


“I didn’t ask you when. I asked you 





Judge—The A at eqninet is 
that you deserted yo ~~ 
Prisoner—I ain + a tie lis eum I'm 
a refugee. Look at apm nore welts — m 
ae and this black eye.—Boston 
cript. 


HE WANTED GOOD ONES 
Farm Visitor: “I’d like to get a few 


Farmer: “What kind?” 
at Vr, oeee hese. sae tied 
says * ow me’ twice every b 
if you've got ’ ‘em? _"Boston Transcript. 


NOT TOO FAR 
The ambitous young man was inter- 
heart. Wishing y father of his sweet- 
+ aetna 6 wl re 


tary 
“What a cent estate you have, 
Mr. aon it t go away over to 
ea ' 
“ ” ts) parent. 
“It goes even “ia hy t that, but it 


does not go with my daughter.” 


INSPIRING WORK 
“Army life is wonderful,” said Mr. 


les. 
“You boy is in the army, I hear.” 


time T vieited mgm yh 
ing potatoes and 


with the Saieentel tam” 


id the physician conscLingly., “I greatly 
said the physician consolingly. “I greatly 
regret to tell you that your wife’s mind is 
= gone—completely gone.” 

not at all ri ‘doctor,” 
returned the husband. “She's been gi 
ing me a piece of it every day for the last 
fifteen years.’ 


ONE - ADVANTAGE 
“This house suits me in many ways, 
said the prospective tenant; “but it 
awe seem to be protected from the 
“That’s the beauty of it,” pple’ the 
agent. “Whenever there is a blizzard all 
the snow drifts over to your neighbor.— 
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THE FARM DOT MYSTERY 


Notice: 


the numbers from p~ « 
of the children, 


Draw a lin s.~wording to number beginning at 1, then 2, 
c we Roataatitic baw mena 


etc. Draw i through 
it merely for pleasure 
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CURRENT CARTOONS 












































a ae sm 
Orr ip the Chicago Tribune 
HIS COUNTRY NEEDS HIM 




















Darling in the Des Moines Register 
“THE LONG, LONG TRAIL” 
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ESE -_ 7 
WHEN f GET THROUGH 
WITH You Yu WON'T 
FEEL SO GOL-DUPNED 
PERT ’ 
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Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post Dispatch 
WHAT'S THE DIFFERENCF? 





RUSSIA HAS ONLY EXCHANGED TYRANTS 





































AU A 19% FAY of ee 2S 
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NYE +S ola ret Su) 
Orr tn the Chicago Tribune Da ling in the Des Molves Register 


THE HEART OF THE WATCH ON 1; 2 RHINE WAIT TILL HE GETS TI.E REAL BRONCHO BUSTER ON HIS LACK 
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Swift & Company’s 1918 profits 
shown in this book 


Send for a copy. Contains facts and figures that will give you a 
better understanding of the conditions that govern the sale of your 
cattle, hogs, and sheep. Write for your copy NOW it is free 


Do you understand clearly the 
things that determine the prices 
paid for your live stock? 

Do you know why the packers 
are interested in stockyards? 


Do you know how the packer’s 
dollar is disposed of—how much 
goes to you for your live stock, 
how much of it goes for actual cost 
of doing business, and how much 
is left the packer for his services? 


Do you want to know the real 
facts about the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s investigation of the pack- 
ing industry? 

There is no mystery in the live 
stock and meat business. It oper- 
ates under conditions of intense 
competition and, like every other 


industry, is controlled by funda- 
mental business principles. 

Swift & Company’s 1919 Year 
Book contains many pages of val- 
uable information along the lines 
of the foregoing questions— facts 
and figures that will give you a 
clearer understanding of market 
conditions and the sale of your 
animals. 


It presents a pa agers 
Company’s operations during 191 
and shows that the proftts earned 
(about 2.4 cents on each dollar of | 
meat sales) were too small to have 
any noticeable effect on live stock 
and meat prices. 


Send us your name for this val- 
uable book now —a postal will do. 


Swift & Company 


3 


4110 Packers Avenue, Union Stockyards, Chicago, Ill. 
Established 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 23,000 stockholders 
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RITE TODAY for our free book showing thirty patterns of Olson Velvety 
Rugs in actual colors. This book tells how your old, faded, worn-out, 








thread-bare carpets, rugs and old clothing are first washed, picked or 
shredded, combed, respun, dyed and then rewoven into beautiful new rugs, in the 


latest two-tone effects, any color you want, and any size. 


New Rugs at a Saving of lf, 


Olson Velvety Rugs rival the high-priced Wiltons, Brussels or 
any other rugs made in this country; they are reversible, 
seamless, soft, bright and will wear for many years. 

Read What Buyers Say of Their Olson Velvety Rugs: 


“Does Not Seem Possible” 
From Hayes I Boss +r 90, Old Mystic, 
Received rug tod nd I will say it is 








“Lovely Rugs” 
From Mrs. L. V. P. Smitl Veal me Bx , Mont 


“I received the rugs vester jay d I was sur- Contr 


prised to see such lovely rugs made out of my a beauty My wife and I are delighted with it 
old carpets I think they are real nice We thank you for doing so well with the ma- 
terial we sent you. It does not seem possible 
- ” 
Much ang cs ; those old carpets were so valuable. I will 
From Mrs. Elmer Dur Berwick, O.: “‘The recommend your good work to my friends 
rugs reached me in spl ndi ix yndition and I am ne a 
very much pleased with then I could not Certainly Well Satisfied 
recognize the old material I sent you From Mrs. H. W. Eversman, New Knox- 
“They Are Beauties” ville, O.: ““We received our Velvety Rug in 
. . first class condition and we are certainly 
From Mrs. M. 8. Morton, Mohawk, N. Y., - . 2 
R.F.D.1 Received my rugs in fine condition well satisfied with it it is way beyond 
on Mega our ome tation in beauty It is in- 


and they are beauties, so much prettier than I do i: 


: n ystery to us how you can 
ever anticipated they could be being made 


ake such a beautift a out of the 


from the material which I sent you.” al old material we sent y: 
“Colors Are Pretty” 
Pretty ’ j “They Are Beautiful” 
From Mrs. Carl Schombert, 820 Smith St., : : 
Johnstown, Pa.: ““The rugs you made for me From _Mrs Fred L. Hart, 
arrived in good condition and we are very much Box 4, Glendale, Ore Tam 


jleased with them They do not look at all Very mu h pleased with my 
fice the rugs I had seen made from old carpets. TUS it does not seem 
The colors are very pretty.” possible that they can be 
os A made from the old worn 
Agreeably Surprised” materials I sent to you 

From Mrs. B. F. Plumley, Port Hope, Mich Every one who has 
**T would not be doing you nor myself justice if seen them is de. 
I did not tell you I am more than pleased with lighted and thinks 
the rugs, especially the brown one They are they are beauti- 
beautiful and every one who sees them is very ful. Certainly 


much taken up with then I was afraid I there is no 
would be disappointed, but contrary to that, comparison 
am very agreeably surprised Was enopn ased to the old 
with your splendid pr omptness both in manu- style fluff 


facturing and shipping rug.” 


Wo have received over a nundred thousand letters like the 
above in the past forty-four years. 


Every Order Completed in 3 Days 


FREE Designs in actual colors, our 


liberal freight payment offer and 
full particulars are given in our free book, 
No. 59, “Kags Made From Your Old 
Carpets."’ Writefor it today. We send 
it free and postpaid 


Olson Rug Co. 


Dept. D-7 
36 Laflin St. 
Chicago 


“Best Looking Rugs” 


From Roy Bush, 196 Braeside Ave., E 
Stroudsburg, Pa Rugs received in O. K 
condition. Was in doubt at first what would 

mie it of those old — 38 othe Dut it 
t ed out to be the best k ng rugs | 
I personally cannot recommer ~~ y your rugs too 
l Hereafter the rag man gets no more 
rags ! i y house.” 


“Something for Nothing” 

Fr m Mrs. © Tr. Fryberger, Philipsburg, Pa.: 
“The rugs have been received and are very sate 
isfactory I feel as if | had gotten something 
nice for nothing and 
when I can beg, buy 
‘ rrow more old 
carpet will send it to 
made into more 


















































Ov 
en. 4 
"leas, 
ad» 
t 
Guarantee: w, wit 
* WV, $ 46 Le " < “erg allow you to use your new rugs one 
N LA y Wisin week — put them on the floors of your 
ee in © p, : home, subject them to every-day hard wear, 
Stree, i #2 4, de "Cag, examine them closely, callin your friends, ask their 
‘ ~ rom oe A opinion; then if you think your rugs are not the best value 
” “i, up Oz obtainable for the money, send them back; we will pay 
wn ~ ~C you for your old carpets and old clothing. 
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~ Get YourXRay NOW \ + ag V 


Don’t Wait, Only 9,000 of These Express 
Wonderful Incubators to Sell in 1919 Wa: 


The oucput of the big X-Ray factory is limited this year. We can make only the number of 
machines that we are able to get material for. That's 9,000 
machines. We'll have only this number to sell and it will 
be a case of “first come, first served.” Get your order in 
early—don’t wait. A good many people who want X-Ray 
Incubators will be disappointed this year—will not be able 
to get them Ordering now-—while we have plenty of ma- 
chines on hand—makes you safe. Investigate the X-Ray now<«= 
then act at once. 


X “RAY Ahea d of AM 


The X-Ray is the “so different” Incubator. It’s different in every way— 
better than old-fashioned incubators—easier and more economical to use— 
more satisfactory in every way. It’s the “Feature Machine”—has 20 big, 
important improvements that are exclusive, found only on the X-Ray. These 
features are all practical—tried and proven by thousands of users. The X-Ray 
saves you money in hatching chicks—cheapest machine to operate that 
<< you can buy. It saves you time, labor and worry and hatches the 
<5 strongest, healthiest chicks you ever saw come from an 
== incubator. 


Y = by Express PREPAID 


X-Ray 
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No Worries, No Disappointments 


X-Ray Incubators are shipped promptly on order and shipped 
the quickest way. You don’t have to wait on slow freight for 
— toy 4 It will come by Express and we pay the onatees: 
he price of an X-Ray is the total cost to you and you wi 
Note the Big receive your machine within a mighty few days after it is 
X-Ray Oil ordered. Shipment on all orders is made within 24 hours from 
Tank receipt of order. You'll get your X-Ray when you want it— 
On! fille ready for duty without de lay. Be one of the lucky 9,000 this 
in y durt year and you will reap the profits next spring. 
ng during 


entire hatch | Write for Our Big mustrates FREE 


Catalog No. 503 
Get the bin, new X-Ray Catalog—the 
most complete Incubator Catalog 
ever put out. Tells all about X-Ray 
Incubators and Brooders—why they 
meet all requirements—all condi- 
tions Every machine illustrated in 
natural colors You are 
not equipped to buy ANY incubator until 
you have read our book from cover to cover. 
And when you see the many big features on 
the X-Ray, the improvements to make big 
hatches easy, features that will increase 
your poultry profits, you won't be satisfied 
with the ordinary machine Write for our 
book teday—a Post Card will bring it. The X-Ray Brooder is as far ahead of ordi- 
nary brooders as the X-Ray Incubator is ahead 
\ X- Ra In bat of other incubatora {t saves the chicks—fur- 
y cu or nishes real shelter and protection in any weather. 
Heat perfectly regulated automatically—plenty 
Des Moines of fresh air—a clean, dry exercise room. The 
X-Ray will save and develop any healthy chick— 
Iowa it keeps the chicks safe and gives them the best 
asible chance to grow. Fully described and fl- 
fastrated in actual colors in our catalog. 
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